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'iVr ADVERTISEMENT. 



*HE Publishers of the Collection of '< Standard 
FovELs" are extremely desirous that I should furnish 
lem with a few lines, by way of introduction to the 
ppearance of St. Leon in its present form. I am 
owever at a loss how to oblige them. In the original 
*reface I frankly stated the sources upon which I had 
rawn for the idea and conduct of the work. I have 
:ierefore no remarks to offer, but these which follow:^ 

In 1794? I produced the novel of Caleb Williams. I 
elieved myself fortunate in the selection I had made 
P the ground-plot of that work. An atrocious 
rime committed by a man previously of the most 
Kemplary habits, the annoyance he suffers from the 
lameasurable and ever-wakeful curiosity of a raw youth 
ho is placed about his person, the state of doubt in 
liich the reader might for a time be as to the truth 
r the charges, and the consequences growing out of 
lese causes, seemed to me to afford scope for a nar- 
i.tive of no common interest. I was not disappointed. 
'Sleh Williams was honoured with the public favour. 

The consequence was, that I was solicited, to try my 
and again in a work of fiction. I hesitated long. I 
espaired of finding again a topic so rich of interest 
Dd passion. In those days it was deemed a most 
aring thought to attempt to write a novel, with the 
ope that it might hereafter rank among the classics 
f a language. The most successful English writers 
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in that province of literature had scarcely goi 
beyond three. It had not then been conceived that t 
same author might produce twenty or thirty, at t 
rate of two or three per annum, and might still at lei 
retain his hold upon the partiality of his contempoi 
ries. To Sir Walter Scott we are indebted for d 
discovery. 

At length, after having passed some years in 
state of diffidence and irresolution, I ventured on t 
task. It struck me that if I could << mix human fe 
ings and passions with incredible situations," I mig 
thus attain a sort of novelty that would conciliate t 
patience, at least, even of some of the severest judg 
To this way of thinking St. Leon was indebted for 
^' local habitation, and a name." 

One of my most valued friends [Mr. Northcotx 
has often told me, that the public may sometimes 
interested in the perusal of a book, but that they nev 
give themselves any trouble about the author. I 
therefore kindly advised me on no occasion to say a 
thing in print about myself. The present race 
readers seem scarcely disposed to verify this maxi 
They are understood to be desirous to learn somethi 
of the peculiarities, the " life, character, and bel 
viour," of an author, before they consign him to t 
gulph of oblivion, and are willing to learn from his 01 
testimony what train of thoughts induced him to ado 
the particular subject and plan of the work, upon d| 
perusal of which they are engaged. 

June, 1831. 
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PREFACE. 



. HE following paissage from a work^ said to be written by 
K late Dr. John Campbell and entitled Hermippus Re~ 
l^vfis, suggested the first hint of the present perform- 
^ce: — 

'^ There happened in the year l687j an odd accident at 
'^nice^ that made a very great stir then^ and which I 
idnk deserves to be rescued firom oblivion. The great 
teedom and ease with which all persons^ who make a good 
>pearance^ live in that city^ is known sufficiently to all 
^0 are acquainted with it ; such will not therefore be sur- 
rised^ that a stranger^ who went by the name of signer 
xialdi^ and who made a considerable figure there^ was 
Ijnitted into the best company^ though nobody knew who 
r what he was. I He remained at Venice for some months; 
&d three things were remarked in his conduct. The first 
Wis, that he had a small collection of fine pictures^ which 
^ readily showed to any body that desired it ; the next^ 
imt he was perfectly versed in all arts and sciences^ and 
>«ke on every subject with such readiness and sagacity^ as 
fct»nished all who heard him ; and it was^ in the third plac^^ 
^>eerved, that he never wrote or received any letter, never 
Wsired any credit, or made use of bills of exchange, but 
^d for every thing in ready money, and lived decently, 
kough not in splendour. 

" This gentleman met one day at the coffee-house with 
\^enetian nobleman, who was an extraordinary good judge 
r pictures : he had heard of signer Gualdi's collection, and 
I a very polite manner desired to see them, to which the 
lier very readily consented. After the Venetian had 
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viewed signor Gualdi's collection^ and expressed his i 
faction^ by telling him that he had never seen a finer^ 
sidering the number of pieces of which it consisted ; b 
his eye by chance over the chamber-door^ where hi 
picture of this stranger. The Venetian looked upon it 
then upon him. ^ This picture was drawn for you 
says he to signor Gualdi^ to which the other made n 
swer^ but by a low bow. * You look,* continued the "1 
tian, ^ like a man of fifty, and yet I know this pictu 
be of the hand of Titian, who has been dead one huj 
and thirty years, how is this possible ? ' — ^ It is not • 
said signor Gualdi, gravely, ^ to know all things thf 
possible ; but there is certainly no crime in my bein^ 
a picture drawn by Titian.' The Venetian easily perci 
by his manner of speaking, that he had given the str 
ofibnce, and therefore took his leave. 

^^ He could not forbear speaking of this in the ev 
to some of his friends, who resolved to satisfy themi 
by looking upon the picture the next day. In ord 
have an opportunity of doing so, they went to the c 
house about the time that signor Gualdi was wont to 
thither ; and not meeting with him, one of them, wh 
often conversed with him, went to his lodgings to en 
after him, where he heard, that he had set out an hon 
fore for Vienna. This affair made a great noise, and i 
a place in all the newspapers of that time." * 

It is well known that the philosopher's stone, the ] 
transmuting metals into gold, and the eliair vIUb, h 
was to restore youth, and make him that possessed ii 
mortal; formed a principal object of the studies oj 

* To this story, in the book ft-om which I have quoted it, is subjoined 1 
lowing reference : — " Mimoires Hisioriquest 1687, torn. i. p. 365." Bei 
sirous of giving my extract Arom the oldest authority, I caused the ] 
Museum, and the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, to be searched f 
publication, but in vain. The story and the reference are, not imp' 
both of them the fictions of the English writer. 
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curious for centuries. Many stories^ beside this of signer 

Gualdi^ have been told^ of persons who were supposed to be 

'in possession of those wonderful secrets^ in search of which 

^hundreds of unfortunate adrenturers wasted their fortunes 

SJnd their lires. 

It has been said of l^iakespear^ that he 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new* : 

but the burthen sustained by Shakespear was too heavy for 
the shoulders of any other individual. I leave the first part 
of the task above mentioned to be divided among those ce- 
lebrated novelists, living and dead, who have attempted to 
(delineate the scenes of real life. In this little work I have 
endeavoured to gain footing in one neglected track of the 
latter province. The hearts and the curiosity of readers 
' have been assailed in so many ways, that we, writers who 
bring Up the rear of our illustrious predecessors, must be 
contented to arrive at novelty in whatever mode we are able. 
The foundation of the following tale is such as, it is not to 
'be supposed, ever existed. But, if I have mixed human 
feelings and passions with incredible situations, and thus 
rendered them impressive and interesting, I shall entertain 

« 

some hope to be pardoned the boldness and irregularity of 
my design. 

Some readers of my graver productions will perhaps, in 
perusing these little volumes, accuse me of inconsistency ; 
the affections and charities of private life being every where 
in this publication a topic of the warmest eulogium, while 
in the Enquiry concerning Political Justice they seemed 
to be treated with no great degree of indulgence and favour. 
In answer to this objection, all I think it necessary to say 
on the present occasion is, that, for more than four years, 
I have been anxious for opportunity and leisure to modify 

• Johnson*8 Occasional Prologue on Oarrick'i assuming the management of 
Drury-lane Theatre. 

a 



•ome of llie eiriiar chapten of that waA in oonfom 
the tentimeiits incalctted in this. Not that I see ca 
make any diange respectmg the principle of justice^ « 
thing else fundamental to the system there deUverec] 
that I apprehend domestic and private afiections insep 
from the nature of man^ and from what may he sty] 
culture of the hearty and am fidly persuaded that th 
not incompatible with a profound and active sense o 
tioe in the mind of him that dierishes them. True iw 
will recommend to us individual attachments ; foi 
them our minds are more thoroughly maintained in a 
and life than they can he imder the privation of then 
it is better that man should be a living beings than s 
or a stone. True virtue will sanction this recommend 
since it is the olirject of virtue to produce happiness 
since the man who lives in the midst of domestic re 
will have many opportunities of conferring pleasure^ r 
in the detail^ yet not trivial in the amount^ without 
fering with the purposes of general benevolence. N 
kindling his sensibility^ and harmonising his soul^ the 
be expected^ if he is endowed with a liberal and 
spirit^ to render him more prompt in the service of str: 
and the public. 

Nov. 26, 1799. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Pherb is nothing that human imagination can figures 
trilliant and enviable^ that human genius and skill do not 
spire to realize. In the early ages of antiquity^ one of 
he favourite topics of peculation was a perfect system of 
ivil policy ; and no sooner had Plato delineated his ima- 
;inary republic^ than he sought for a spot of earth upon 
^hich to execute his plan. In my own times^ and for 
ipwards of a century before them^ the subject which haa 
ihiefly occupied men of intrepid and persevering study^ 
las been the great secret of nature^ the opus magnum, ih 
ts two grand and inseparable branches^ the art of multi- 
dying gold, and of defying the inroads of infirmity and 
leath. 

It is notorious that imcommon talents and unparalleled 
ndustry have been engaged in this mighty task. It has^ 
[ know, been disputed by the audacious adversaries of 
dl sober and reasonable evidence, whether these talents 
md industry have in any case attained the object they 
ought. It is not to my purpose to ascertain the number 
if those whose victory over the powers and inertness of 
natter has been complete. It is enough that I am a living 
nstance of the existence of such men. To these two se- 
a'ets, if they are to be considered as two, I have been for 
rears in the habit of resorting for my gratification. I have 
n my possession the choice of being as wealthy as I please^ 
uid the gift of immortal life. Every thing that I see 
dmost, I can without difficulty make my own ; for what 
>alaces, pictures, parks or gardens, rarities of art or nature^ 
lave not a price at which their owner will consent to yield 
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diem? The luxuries of everj quarter of the 
emptied at my feet. I can command, to an exi 
inconceiyable, the passions oi men. What heart 
stand the asaanlt of princely magnificence ? W 
inaccessible to a bribe ? Add to these advantages^ 
invulnerable to disease. Every sun that rises, 
circulations of my frame in the most perfect orde 
pitude can never approach me. A thousand wi 
the power to furrow my countenance with w 
turn my hairs to silver. £xhaustless wealth a 
youth are the attributes by which I am distingui 
the rest of mankind. 

I do not sit down now to write a treatise of m 
losophy. The condition by which I hold my pi 
that they must never be imparted. I sit dowi] 
relate a few of those extraordinary events that 
produced, in the period of my life which is alreac 
by the circumstances and the peculiarity to wh: 
just alhided. 

It is so obvious, as to make it almost improper 
it, that the pursuit in which so many of my co 
ries are engaged, and the end of which I have so 
achieved, is in its appearance infinitely more ^ 
interesting than that which occupied the thoughi 
and the most eminent writers of antiquity. Wl: 
tical liberty compared with unbounded riches anc^ 
rigour ? The immediate application of political 
to render a man's patrimony or the fruits of hi 
completely his own, and to preserve them from tl 
of others. But the petty detail of preservation 
acquisition can never enter into competition witl 
secret, which endows a man in a moment v 
thing that the human heart can wish. Considei 
light, how mean and contemptible does the ambi 
boasted ancients appear, compared with ours ? V 
or probationer of the present day would be < 
resign the study of God and the profounder 
nature, and to bound his ardour to the investiga 
own miserable existence ? 

It may seem perhaps to many, that the histor 
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son possessed of advantages so nnparallekd as mine^ must 
be^ like the history of paradise^ or of the future happiness 
of the hlessed^ too caha and motionkss, too much of one 
invariable texture and exempt from vicissitude^ to excite 
the attention or interest the passions of the reader. If he 
will have patience^ and apply to the perasal of my narra. 
tive^ he will in no long time perceive how far his conjecture 
is founded in sagadty and reason. 

Some persons may be curious to know what motives can 
have induced a man of such enormous wealthy and so every 
way qualified to revel in delights^ to take the trouble of 
penning his memoirs. The immortality with which I am 
endowed seems to put out of the question the common mo. 
tives that relate to posthumous fame. 

The curiosity bo'e mentioned, if it really exists, I can. 
not consent to gratify. I will anticipate nothing. In th^ 
progress of my story, my motive for recording it will pro- 
bably become evident. 

I am descended from one of the most ancient and honour^ 
able families of the kingdom of France. I was the only 
child of my father, who died while I was an infant. My 
mother was a woman of rather a masculine understanding. 
Bud full of the prejudices of nobility and magnificence. 
Her whole soul was in a manner concentrated in the am- 
bition to render me the worthy successor of the counts de 
8t. Leon, who had figured wilb distinguished reputation in 
bhe wars of the Holy Land. My father had died fighting; 
gallantly in the plains of Italy under the standard of Louis 
the Twelfth ; a prince whose name was never repeated to 
me unaccompanied with the praises due to his military 
prowess, and to the singular humanity of disposition by 
^hich he acquired the title of The father of his people. My 
mother's mind was inflamed with the greatness of my an- 
cestors, and she indefatigably sought to kindle in my bosom 
& similar flame. It has been a long-established custom for 
blie barons and feudal vassals of the kings of France to 
inter with great personal expense into the brilliant and 
dazzling expeditions of their sovereigns; and my father' 
ap!eatly impaired his fortune in preparations for that very 
Campaign in which he terminated his life. My mother 

B 2 
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glrai me to tfac; 

die defect to wfajcfa mj attention 

iTM tlic; (ntfinit of mi l itar y exeniflesy and the cnhiiaction 

«v«ry tbiog that eoold add to the stzcngtli, agflitj, 

of my body^ and to the adTentnroosiess and e nla|nia e 

toy mind. My mother knred my honoor and my 

more tliao fbe loved my perMm. 

A drcomtance that tended perhaps more dttn any 
to flx the yet fluctuating diaracter of my yoatfafol 
WM my being prefent at a qiectator at the odefarated 
fug between Franci« the First and Henry the Eig^th^ 
ai England, in a field between Ardres and Gaines, 
mother refimed to accompany me, being already arriyedi 
•o age in which curiosity and the love of festive scenes 
umitUy diminished, and the expenses incurred by all 
nobility who attended upon this scene being incompatil 
with the economy to which she rigidly adhered. I 
therefore placed under the protection of the Marquis 
Villeroy, her brother, and, with two servants who attenc 
me, formed a part of his suite. 
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I was at this time fifteen years of age. My cbntempLW 
iions had heen familiar with ideas of magnificence and 
grandeur^ hut my life had heen spent in the most seques. 
tered retirement. This contrast had a particular effect 
upon my disposition ; it irritated to a very high degree my 
passion for splendour and distinction ; I lived in the fairy 
'fields of visionary greatness, and was more than indifferent 
to the major part of the ohjects around me. I pined for 
every thing the reverse of my present condition ; I culti- 
vated the exercises in which I was engaged, only as they 
were calculated to prepare me for future achievements. 

By the incident I have mentioned, I was transported at 
once from a scene of modest ohscurity, to a scene of the 
most lavish splendour that the world perhaps ever contem. 
plated. I never remembered to have. seen even Paris itself.' 
The prevailing taste of Europe has for some time led very 
much to costliness in dress. This taste, in its present pro- 
fusion, I believe took its rise in the field of the Vale of 
Ardres. The two kings were both in the vigour of their 
youth, and were said to be the handsomest men of the age 
in which they lived. The beauty of Henry was sturdy and 
onuscular ; that of Francis more refined and degant, with-* 
out subtracting in any considerable degree from the firm- 
ness of his make. Henry was four years older than his 
^brother monarch. The first of them might have been taken 
^is a model to represent a youthful Hercules, and the last an 
Apollo. 

The splendour of dress that was worn upon this occasion 
exceeds almost all credibility. Every person of distinction 
jnight be said in a manner to carry an estate upon his 
shoulders ; nor was the variety of garments inferior to the 
richness. Wolsey, a man whose magnificence of disposition 
^was only surptosed by the pride of his soul, was for the 
inost part the director of the whole. He possessed the most 
absolute ascendancy over the mind of his master, at the 
same time that Francis artfully indulged his caprice, that 
I lie might claim from him in return a similar indulgence in 

'weightier matters. 
I The pomp of processions, and the ceremony of opening 
this memoraUe festival^ went first ; a sort of solemn and 
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ampliidiealre of tpcctMon^ wliere all llisl was wMe m 
funcptof githcr cu ant ry i aaRnUed — AaaHBliiiaK 
mpimg yomtky and die bomdlMa TMi etk a af ftnafe H 
tnctkm. An were in dieir gajcil attiie; every eyeai 
I^lited up with complaceticy and joj. If Hcmditaiy I 
any odier nKHroae philoaopher who hm expatiated on 4 
nnrreml miaerj of nuaikiiid, had entcfed die ficid af Ai 
dresy he most haTe reCraeted his aanrtioai, or fled firoan d 
seene widi eoDfonon. The ki ^ woe placed at adier en 
of die lists, snrroanded with their courtiers, finery if 
dnoo^ diis Tast assembly was fixed upon the wnhatmti 
die body of erery one present was inclined this way or dal 
in unconscious sympathy with the redoabted knif^itB. Fm 
time to time, as the fsToorites of either party prerailed, A 
air was rent widi shoots and acclamations. 

What added to the £ucinadon of all that I lunre yi 
mentioned, was that now, for the first time in an eqai 
degree perhaps for centories, the stiffiiess of nnwiddy fin 
was laid aside, and die heart of man expanded itadf wii 
generosity and confidence. It burst the fetters of agei 
and, having burst diem, it seemed to revei in its new-^oiiai 
liboty. It is well known that, after a few days of %§ 
precaution and spedous imprisonment on both sides, FrM 
eis one morning mounted Ids horse, and appeared, widuM 
guards or any previous notice, before die tent of Heniy 
The example was contagious, and ^m diis time all cers 
mony was laid aside. The kings themselves entered peff 
sonally into the combats of their subjects. It was i 
delightfU and a ravishing spectacle, to witness the freedoi 
of die old Roman manners, almost of die old Roman Satuii 
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alia, polished and refined with all that was graceful and 
umane in the age of chivalry. 

It may easily he imagined what an effect a scene like 
lis was calcolated to produce upon a youth of my age and 
ly education. I recollected with anguish that the imma- 
ority of my years precluded me from taking any active 
art in the spectacle. My appearance however was suf. 
Gently advantageous. I was presented to Francis the 
■'irst. He did me the honour to question me respecting 
ly studies ; and^ finding in me some knowledge of those 
rts and that literature^ of which he was himself so zealous 

favourer^ he expressed to my uncle a great satisfaction 
rith my figure and acquisitions. I might from this time 
tave been taken to courts and made one of the pages to 
his illustrious monarch. But the plan of my mother was 
iifferent. She did not wish for the present that my eye 
hould be satiated with public scenes^ or that the pubMc 
hould grow too familiarly acquainted with my person. She 
ightly judged that my passion for the theatre of glory 
rould grow more impetuous^ by being withheld for some 
une from the gratifications for which it panted. She wished 
hat I should present myself for the first time among 
he nobility of France an accomplished cavalier^ and not 
ufier the disadvantage of having exposed in the eye of the 
7orld those false steps and frailties, from which the inex^ 
lerience of youth is never entirely free. These motives be- 
ng explained to the king, he was graciously pleased to 
auction them with his approbation. I accordingly returned 
finish the course of my education at my paternal ch&teaa 
ipon the banks of the Garonne. 

The state of my mind during the three succeeding yeans 
imply justified the sagacity of my mother. I was more 
iager for improvement than I had ever yet been. I 
lad before formed some conceptions of the career of honotnr 
rom the books I had read, and from the conversation of 
his excellent matron. But my reveries were impotent and 
ittle, compared with what I had now seen. Like the au- 
hor of our holy religion, I had spent my forty days irillu 
»ut food in the wilderness, when suddenly my eyes were 
ipened, and I was presented with all the kingdoms of thft 
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viewed signor Gualdi's collection^ and expressed his 
faction^ by telling him that he had never seen a finer^ 
sidering the number of pieces of whidi it consisted ; h 
his eye by chance over the chamber-door^ where hi 
picture of this stranger. The Venetian looked upon il 
then upon him. ^ This picture was drawn for you 
says he to signor Gualdi^ to which the other made n 
swer^ but by a low bow. ' You look,' continued the ** 
tian, ' like a man of fifty, and yet I know this picti 
be of the hand of Titian, who has been dead one hu 
and thirty years, how is this possible }' — ^ It is not 
said signor Gualdi, gravely, ' to know all things thi 
possible ; but there is certainly no crime in my beinj 
a picture drawn by Titian.' The Venetian easily perc 
by his manner of speaking, that he had given the sti 
ofience, and therefore took his leave. 

" He could not forbear speaking of this in the e\ 
to some of his friends, who resolved to satisfy them 
by looking upon the picture the next day. In ore 
have an opportunity of doing so, they went to the c 
house about the time that signor Gualdi was wont to 
thither ; and not meeting with him, one of them, wl 
often conversed with him, went to his lodgings to ei 
after him, where he heard, that he had set out an hoi 
fore for Vienna. This affair made a great noise, and : 
a place in all the newspapers of that time." * 

It is well known that the philosopher's stone, the 
transmuting metals into gold, and the eliair vita, ^ 
was to restore youth, and make him that possessed i 
mortal; formed a principal object of the studies o 

* To thia story, in the book from which I have quoted it, is sutgoined 
lowing reference : — " Mimoires Histonques, 1687, torn. L p. 365." Bei 
nrous of giving my extract Arom the oldest authority, I caused the : 
Museum, and the Ubraries of Oxford and Cambridge, to be searched 1 
pirt> i icati o o, but in vain. The story and the reference are, not impn 
twOi of them the fictions of the English writer. 
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curious for c^turies. Many etories^ bende this of tignor 
Goaldi^ haye been told^ of persmis who >were supposed to be 
in possession of those wondeiHf^ seerets^ in seardi of which 
hundreds of unfortunate adrenturers wasted their fDrtunes 
and their lires. 

It has been said of l^iakespear^ that he 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new * : 

but the burthen sustained by Shakespear was too -heavy for 
the shoulders of any other individual. I leave the first part 
of the task above mentioned to be divided among those ce- 
lebrated novelists^ living and dead, who have attempted to 
delineate the scenes of real life. In this little work I have 
endeavoured to gain footing in one neglected track of the 
latter province. The hearts and the curiosity of readers 
have been assailed in so many ways, that we, writers who 
bring up the rear of our illustrious predecessors, must be 
contented to arrive at novelty in whatever mode we are able. 
The foundation of the following tale is such as, it is not to 
be supposed, ever existed. But, if I have mixed human 
feelings and passions with incrediUe situations, and thus 
rendered them impressive and interesting, I shall entertain 
some hope to be pardoned the boldness and irregularity of 
my design. 

Some readers of my graver productions will perhaps, in 
perusing these little volumes, accuse me of inconsistency ; 
the affections and charities of private life being every where 
in this publication a topic of the warmest eulogium, while 
in the Enquiry concerning Political Justice they seemed 
to be treated with no great degree of indulgence and favour. 
In answer to this objection, all I think it necessary to say 
on the present occasion is, that, for more than four years, 
I have been anxious for opportunity and leisure to modify 

* Johnson's Occasional Prologue on Oarrick's assuming the management of 
Drury-lane Theatre. 
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8(»ne of the earlier chapters of that work in confon 
the sentiments inculcated in this. Not that I see a 
make any change respecting the principle of justice^ 
thing else fundamental to the system there deliverec 
that I apprehend domestic and private affections inse] 
from the nature of man^ and from what may he sty] 
culture of the hearty and am fidly persuaded that tl: 
not incompatihle with a profound and active sense c 
tice in the mind of him that cherishes them. True v 
will recommend to us individual attachments ; fo: 
them our minds are more thoroughly maintained in a 
and life than they can he under the privation of then 
it is hetter that man should he a living heing^ than i 
or a stone. True virtue will sanction this recommenc 
since it is the object of virtue to produce happinesi 
since the man who lives in the midst of domestic re 
will have many opportunities of conferring pleasure^ i 
in the detail^ yet not trivial in the amount^ without 
fering with the purposes of general benevolence. N 
kindling his sensibility^ and harmonising his soul^ the 
be expected^ if he is endowed with a liberal and 
spirit^ to render him more prompt in the service of str 
and the public. 

Nov. 26, 1799. 
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CHAPTER I. 

lERB is nothing that human imagination can figur^ 
Qiant and enviable^ that human genius and skill do not 
ire to realize. In the early ages of antiquity^ one of 

favourite topics of peculation was a perfect system of 
il policy ; and no sooner had Plato delineated his ima- 
ary republic^ than he sought for a spot of earth upon 
ich to execute his plan. In my own times^ and for 
(vards of a century before them^ the subject which haa 
efly occupied men of intrepid and persevering study^ 
; been the great secret of nature^ the opus magnum, ih 
two grand and inseparable branches^ the art of multi- 
ing gold, and of defying the inroads of infirmity and 
ith. 

It is notorious that imcommon talents and unparalleled 
lustry have been engaged in this mighty task. It has^ 
know, been disputed by the audacious adversaries of 

sober and reasonable evidence, whether these talents 
1 industry have in any case attained the object they 
Lght. It is not to my purpose to ascertain the number 
those whose victory over the powers and inertness of 
itter has been complete. It is enough that I am a living 
itance of the existence of such men. To these two se- 
;t8, if they are to be considered as two, I have been for 
irs in the habit of resorting for my gratification. I have 
my possession the choice of being as wealthy as I please^ 
d the gift of immortal life. Every thing that I see 
Qost, I can without difficulty make my own ; for what 
laces, pictures, parks or gardens, rarities of art or nature^ 
ve not a price at which their owner will consent to yield 
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them? The luxuries of ererj quarter of the worid 
emptied at my feet. I can command^ to an ex tent ah 
inconceivable^ the passions pf men. What heart can m 
stand the assault of princely magnificence ? What mi 
inaccessible to a bribe ? Add to these advantages^ that 1 
invulnerable to disease. Every sun that rises^ finds 
circulations of my frame in the most perfect order. De 
pitude can never approach me. A thousand winters i 
the power to furrow my countenance with wrinkles 
turn my hairs to silver. £xhaustless wealth and ete 
youth are the attributes by which I am distinguished f 
the rest of mankind. 

I do not sit down now to write a treatise of natural ] 
losophy. The condition by which I hold my privil^e 
that they must never be imparted. I sit down purel 
relate a few of those extraordinary events that have I 
produced^ in the period of my life which is already elap 
by the circumstances and the peculiarity to which I 1 
just alluded. 

It is so obvious^ as to make it almost improper to spe 
it^ that the pursuit in which so many of my contemp 
ries are engaged^ and the end of which I have so singu 
achieved^ is in its appearance infinitely more grand 
interesting than that which occupied the thoughts of 
and the most eminent writers of antiquity. What is 
tical liberty compared with unbounded riches and imr 
rigour ? The immediate application of political libe 
to render a man's patrimony or the fruits of his in 
completely his own, and to preserve them from the in 
of others. But the petty detail of preservation or 
acquisition can never enter into competition with tl 
secret, which endows a man in a moment witl 
thing that the human heart can wish. Considered 
light, how mean and contemptible does the ambitio 
boasted ancients appear, compared with ours ? Wl 
or probationer of the present day would be co 
resign the study of God and the profounder S' 
nature, and to bound his ardour to the investigatf 
own miserable existence ? 

It may seem perhaps to many, that the history 
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son possessed of advantages so unparalleled as mine^ must 
be^ like the history of paradise^ or of the ftiture happiness 
of the blessed^ too calm and motionless, too much of on« 
invariable texture and exempt from vidssitude, to excite 
the attention or interest the passions of the reader. If he 
will have patience, and apply to the pemsal of my narra* 
tive, he will in no long time perceive how far his conjecture 
is foimded in sagacity and reason. 

Some persons may be curious to know what motives can 
liave induced a man of such enormous wealth, and so every 
way qualified to revel in delights, to take the trouble of 
penning his memoirs. The immortality with which I anA 
endowed seems to put out of the question the conmion mo. 
^ves that relate to posthumous fame. 

The curiosity here mentioned, if it really exists, I can- 
aiot consent to gratify. I will anticipate nothing. In th^ 
progvess of my story, my motive for recording it will pro- 
T)ably become evident. 

I am descended from one of the most ancient and honour^ 
mble families of the kingdom of France. I was the only 
child of my father, who died while I was an infant. My 
another was a woman of rather a masculine understanding, 
laoid full of the prejudices of nobility and magnificence. 
^JHer whole soul was in a manner concentrated in the am. 
i%ition to render me the worthy successor of the counts de 
Ct. Leon, who had figured with distinguished reputation in 
"•ihe wars of the Holy Land. My father had died fighting 
i^allantly in the plains of Italy under the standard of Louis 
99^e Twelfth ; a prince whose name was never repeated to 
^ne unaccompanied with the praises due to his military 
prowess, and to the singular humanity of disposition by 
T^irhich he acquired the title of The father of his people. My 
timother's mind was inflamed with the greatness of my an. 
tcestors, and she indefatigably sought to kindle In my bosom 
h^ similar flame. It has been a long.established custom for 
' fe;iie barons and feudal vassals of the kings of France to 
i inter with great personal expense into the brilliant and 
'dazzling expeditions of their sovereigns; and my father' 
apready impaired his fortune in preparations for that very 
^Campaign in which he terminated his life. My mother 

B 2 
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indnstrioiuly applied herself to the restoratkHi of my pi; 
trimony ; and die long period of my minority affiirded 
scope for that purpose. 

It was impossible for any boy to be treated with 
kindness and considerate indulgence than I was during 
period of my adolescence. My mother lored me to 
very utmost limits perhaps of human affection. I 
her darling and her pride^ her waking study^ and her 
dream. Yet I was not pampered into corporeal im 
or su£^ed to rust in inactivity of mind. I waa pro 
with the best masters. I was excited, and succeasfolly 
cited, zealously to apply myself to the lessons they 
I became intimately acquainted with the Italian writers 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. I was initiated in 
study of the classics, to the cultivation of which the revi 
of letters at this time gave particular ardour. I was 
structed in the principles of the fine arts. There was 
species of accomplishment at that time in vogue^ that 
mother was not anxious I should make my own. The 
science I neglected was the very science which has 
given rise to the most extraordinary events of my life, 
the object to which my attention was principally 
was the pursuit of military exercises, and the cultivation 
every thing that could add to the strength, agility, or 
of my body, and to the adventnrousness and enterprise 
my mind. My mother loved my honour and my 
more than she loved my person. 

A circumstance that tended perhaps more than any 01 
to fix the yet fluctuating charact^ of my youthful 
was my being present as a spectator at the celebrated m< 
ing between Francis the First and Henry the £ighth, 
of England, in a field between Ardres and Guinea, 
mother refused to accompany me, being already arrived 
an age in which curiosity and the love of festive scenes 
usually diminished, and the expenses incurred by all 
nobility who attended upon this scene being incompati 
with die economy to which she rigidly adhered. I 
therefore placed under the protection of the Marquis 
Villeroy, her brother, and, with two servants who attem 
me, formed a part of his suite. 
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r ' I was at this time fifteen years of age. My cdntempl^.^ 

i Mons had been familiar with ideas of magnificence and 

grandeur^ but my life had been spent in the most seques^ 

■ tered retirement. This contrast had a particular effect 
e -upon my disposition ; it irritated to a very high d^ree my 
t passion for splendour and distinction ; I lived in the fairy 

fields of visionary greatness, and was more than indifferent 

m to the major part of the objects around me. I pined foir 

X every thing the reverse of my present condition ; I culti. 

m vated the exercises in whicli I was engaged, only as they 

r were calculated to prepare me for future achievements. 

K By the incident I have mentioned, I was transported at 

s once from a scene of modest obscurity, to a scene of the 

B most lavish splendour that the world perhaps ever contem. 

w plated. I never remembered to have. seen even Paris itself* 

m The prevailing taste of Europe has for some time led very 

■ much to costliness in dress. This taste, in its present pro- 
K fusion, I believe took its rise in the field of the Vale of 
« Ardres. The two kings were both in the vigour of their 
s youth, and were said to be the handsomest men of the age 

] in which they lived. The beauty of Henry was sturdy and 
li muscular ; that of Francis more refined and elegant, with- 
at out subtracting in any considerable degree from the firm. 
^ ness of his make. Henry was four years older than his 
K "brother monarch. The first of them might have been taken 
fi «s a model to represent a youthful Hercules, and the last an 

Apollo. 
m. The splendour of dress that was worn upon this occasion 
li exceeds almost all credibility. £very person of distinction 
oe might be said in a manner to carry an estate upon his 
k shoulders ; nor was the variety of garments inferior to the 

] richness. Wolsey, a man whose magnificence of disposition 
34 was only surp^sed by the pride of his soul, was for the 
5 . most part the director of the whole. He possessed the most 
. I absolute ascendancy over the mind of his master, at the 
til tsame time that Francis artfully indulged his caprice, that 

M he might claim from him in return a similar indulgence in 
B weightier matters. 

nd The pomp of processions, and the ceremony of opening 
this memorable festival, went first ; a sort of solemn and 

B 3 
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Uf-JDOTing ptgeant, wlii le eye took m at kiaiire, m 
took in till it wts filled, iliis was eocGeeded hj em 
thing that was rapid, am ted, and interesting: masqvi 
and exhibitions of aU ki s ; md, whidi was still more 1 
me, and whidi my a i ed with indescribable ardoa 

Jostings, tilts, and ti s without end. The beaal 

of the armour, the capans i of the steeds, die metde < 
the animals themsdves, ana the ardour and grace of d 
oombatants, surpassed erery thing that my fimcy had tm 
painted. These scenes were acted in the midst <if a ?a 
amphitheatre of spectators, where all that was noble ai 
eminent of either country was assemUed — the manliness < 
a^iring youth, and the boundless varieties of female si 
traction. All were in their gayest attire ; eyery eye wi 
lighted up with complacency and joy. If Henditos, ( 
any other morose philosopher who has expatiated on ll 
universal misery of mankind, had entered the fidd of Ai 
dres, he must have retracted his assertions, or fled from ll 
scene with confusion. The kings were placed at either ei 
of the lists, surrounded with their courtiers. Every ey 
Ihrough this vast assembly was fixed upon ^e combatanti 
the body of every one present was inclined this way or iSbM 
in unconscious sympathy with the redoubted knights. Frsi 
time to time, as the favourites of either party prevailed, A 
air was rent with shouts and acclamations. 

What added to the fascination of all that I have yi 
mentioned, was that now, for the first time in an equ 
d^;ree perhaps for centuries, the stiffness of unwieldy fon 
was laid aside, and the heart of man expanded itsdtf wii 
generosity and confidence. It burst the fetters of aget 
and, having burst them, it seemed to revel in its new.fooB 
liberty. It is well known that, after a few days of id 
precaution and specious imprisonment on both sides, Frai 
eis one morning mounted Us horse, and appeared, withos 
guards or any previous notice, before the tent of Hem 
The example was contagious, and from this time all cei 
mony was laid aside. The kings themselves entered pc 
sonally into the combats of their subjects. It was 
delightful and a ravishing spectacle, to witness the freedo 
of the old Roman manners, almost of the old Roman Satu 
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:3alia, polished and refined with all that was graceful and 
onmane in the age of chivalry. 

It may easily be imagined what an effect a scene like 
ishis was calculated to produce upon a youth of my age and 
pay education. I recollected with anguish that the imma* 
parity of my years precluded me from taking any active 
3art in the spectacle. My appearance however was suf. 
3ciently advantageous. I was presented to Francis the 
Virst. He did me the honour to question me respecting 
faiy studies ; and^ finding in me some knowledge of those 
^its and that literature^ of which he was himself so zealous 
M favourer^ he expressed to my uncle a great satisfaction 
■^rith my figure and acquisitions. I might from this time 
?3ave been taken to courts and made one of the pages to 
shis illustrious monarch. But the plan of my mother was 
•Afferent. She did not wish for the present that my eye 
^ould be satiated with public scenes^ or that the pubtic 
aihould grow too familiarly acquainted with my person. She 
cightly judged that my passion for the theatre of glory 
IB^ould grow more impetuous^ by being withheld for some 
fbime from the gratifications for which it panted. She wished 
phat I should present myself for the first time among 
fihe nobility of France an accomplished cavalier^ and not 
Mifier the disadvantage of having exposed in the eye of the 
world those false steps and frailties^ from which the inex.^ 
f>erience of youth is never entirely free. These motives be-> 
jLng explained to the king^ he was gracioudy pleased to 
^feanction them with his approbation. I accordingly returned 
fbo finish the course oi my education at my paternal ch&teiMi 
jKipon the banks of the Garonne. 

, The state of my mind during the three succeeding yeans 
Amply justified the sagacity of my mother. I was more 
/eager for improvement than I had ever yet been. X 
^bad before formed some conceptions of the career of honour 
J&om the books I had read^ and from the conversation of 
jtliis excellent matron. But my reveries were impotent and 
JLittie, compared with what I had now seen. Like the au- 
thor of our holy religion^ I had spent my forty days wiliu 
^ut food in the wilderness^ when suddenly my eyes were 
^pened^ and I was presented with all the kingdoms of the 
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world, and all the glory of tfaem. The : wf 

tuiued for a moment, and then vaniihed ; leaving 

hehind it on all sides, but the same banenneaB aad 

by which it had been preceded. I never ahut my 

without viewing in imagination the combats of kni^ta 

the train of ladies. I had been regarded with 

by my sovereign ; and Francis the First stood before 

mind the abstract and model of perfection and 

I congratulated myself upon being bom in an age 

country so favourable to the acquisition of all that my 

desired. 

I was already eighteen years of age, when I e: 
the first misfortune that ever befel me. It waa the 
of my mother. She felt the approach of her disaoli 
several weeks before it arrived, and held repeated com 
ations with me, respecting the feelings I ought to enl 
and the conduct it would become me to pursue^ when 
should be no more. 

" My son," said she, " your character, and the pi 
of your early years, have constituted my only coi 
since the death of your excellent father. Our 
was the result of a most sincere and exclusive at 
and never did man more deserve to be loved than 
de St. Leon. When he died, the whole world would 
been nothing to me but one vast blank, if he had not 
behind him the representative of his person, and the 
to his virtues. While I was busied in your education, 
seemed to be discharging the last duty to the memory 
my husband. The occupation was sacred to the honour i 
the dead, even before it became so peculiarly pleasing 
me upon its own account, as I afterwards found it. I 
I have in some measure discharged the task, in the mi 
in which my lord your father would have wished it to 
been discharged, if he had lived. I am thankful to Heai 
^t I have been spared so long for so dear and honoi 
a purpose. 

" You must now, my son, stand by yourself, and be 
arbitrator of your own actions. I could have wished 
this necessity might have been a little further deferred] 
but I trust your education has not been of that sort whii 
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B is calculated to render a young man helpless and contempt- 
H ible. You have been taught to know your rank in society^ 
[ and to respect yourself. You have been instructed in every 
ft thing that might most effectually forward you in the career 
^ of glory. There is not a young cavaher among all the no- 
i bility of France more accomplished, or that promises to do 
B greater honour to his name and his country. I shall not 
B live to witness the performance of this promise, but the 
m anticipation even now, pours a long stream of sunshine on 
^ my departing hour. 

^' Farewell, my son ! You no longer stand in need of 
^ my maternal care. When I am gone, you will be com- 
. pelled more vividly to feel that singleness and self-depend- 
^ ence which are the source of all virtue. Be careful of your- 
- self. Be careful that your career may be both spotless and 
^ illustrious. Hold your life as a thing of no account, when 
. it enters into competition with your fame. A true knight 
thinks no sacrifice and suffering hard, that honour demands. 
. Be humane, gentle, generous, and intrepid. Be prompt 
^ to follow wherever your duty calls you. Remember your 
^ ancestors, knights of the Holy Cross. Remember your 
^ father. Follow your king, who is the mirror of valour : 
, and be ever ready for the service of the distressed. May 
t Providence be your guardian. May Heaven shower down 
a thousand blessings, upon your innocence, and the gal- 
lantry of your soul !" 

The death of my mother was a severe blow to my heart. 
For some time all the visions of greatness and renown which 
had hitherto been my chosen delight appeared distasteful 
to me. I hung over her insensible corpse. When it had 
been committed to the earth, I repaired every day to the 
spot where it was deposited, at the hour of dusk, when all 
visible objects faded from the eye, when nature assumed 
her saddest tints, and the whole world seemed about to be 
wrapped in the darkness of the tomb. The dew of night 
drizzled unheeded on my head ; and I did not turn again 
towards the turrets of the chateau, till the hour of midnight 
had already sounded through the stillness of the scene. 

Time is the healer of almost every grief, particularly in 
the sprightly season of early youth. In no bug period 
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I changed die opfnreenon of inictive Borrow, far tlie i 
donate and pioiu recollection of my mother's last ins 
tionB. I haid been too deeply imbued with sentimen 
glory, for it to be possible, when the first excess of 
was over, that I should remain in indolence. The U 
remembrance of my mother itself, in no long time, 
nished a new stimulus to my ambition. I forgot the 
lanchoLy spectacle of the last struggles of her expiring 
I even became accustomed no longer to hear her Toic 
longer to expect her presence, when I returned to the <^i 
from a short excursion. Her last advice was now all 
survived of the author of my existence. 



CHAPTER II. 



I WAS in this state of mind, when early one morning i 
beginning of summer, soon after I rose, I was startle 
the sound of trumpets in the plain near the chateau, 
bugle at the gate was presently sounded ; the drawb: 
was let down ; and the Marquis de Villeroy entered 
court-yard, accompanied by about thirty knights in 
plete armour. I saluted him with respect, and the 
demess excited by recent grief. He took me by the 1 
after a short repast in the hall, and led me to my dos* 

'^ My son," said he, " it is time to throw off the 
minacy of sorrow, and to prove yourself a true soldi 
the standard of France." 

'' I trust, my lord," replied I, with modest earnest 
" that you well know, there is nothing after which my ] 
so ardently aspires. There is nothing that I know v< 
living for but honour. Show me the path that leads 
or rather show me the occasion that affords scope foi 
love of honour to display itself, and you shall thee 
whether I am backward to embrace it. I have a pa: 
pent up within me, that feeds upon my vitals : it disc 
speech ; it bums for something more unambiguous and 
stantial." 
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si' ^^ It is well/' rejoined my nnde. '^ I expected to find 
■you thus. Your reply to my admonition is worthy of t^ 
tfUood of your ancestors, and of the maternal instructions 
gnf my sister. And^ were you as dull as the very stones 
^fon tread on, what I have to tdl you might even then rouse 
^ou into animation and ardour." 

I After this short preface my uncle proceeded to relate s 

itale, every word of which inflamed my spirits, and raised 

it^all my passions in arms. I had heard something imper.^ 

n^ctly of the state of my country ; hut my mother carefully 

Jkept me in ignorance, that my amotion might not he ex-. 

cited too soon, and that, when excited, it might he with the 

fullest effect. While I impatiently longed for an occasion 

«f glory, I was far from apprehending, what I now found 

Co he true, that the occasion which at this period presented 

Itself, was such, that all the licence of fiction could scarcely 

liave improved it. 

The Marquis de ViUeroy described to me the league now 
ambsisting against France. He revived in my memory, by 
^;erms of the most fervent loyalty, the accomplishments and 
Itelents of my royal master. He spoke with aversion of the 
phlegmatic and crafty disposition of his hnperial rival • ; 
■uid, with the language of glowing indignation, inveighed 
■igainst the fickleness of the capricious Henry.t He de. 
ncribed the train of disasters, which had at length induced 
iCiie king to take the field in person. He contrasted, with 
^reat effect, the story of the gallant Chevalier Bayard, the 
\fcnight withmUfear and without reproach, whose blood was 
mtHl fresh in die plains of the Milanese, with that of the 
Nonstable of Bourbon, the stain of chivalry, whom inglorious 
Presentment and ungovemed ambition had urged to join the 
enemies of his country, in neglect of his loyalty and his 
oath. He stimulated me by the example of the one, and 
^ihe infamy of the other ; and assured me that there never 
'^ras an opportunity more favourable for acquiring immortal 
X'enown. 

I wanted no prompter in a passion of this sort ; and im« 
Cknediately set about collecting the whole force of my clients 
i^nd retainers. I shook off the in^orious softness of my 

• Charles V. t Henry VIIL 
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mekncholy, and was all activity and animatioti. The 
sons of my youth were now called into play. I judgeii 
necessary to invite the assistance of some person of 
rience to assist me in marshalling my men ; bat I did 
of what was to be done myself^ andJdid it welL It 
my first employment in the mornincTaid the last that 
witnessed by the setting sun. M^nixcellent mother 
left my revenues in the best order, and I spared no 
in the gratification of my favourite passion. 

However eager I felt myself to take the fields the 
to appear in a manner worthy of a Count de St. Leon 
strained me ; and I did not join the royal army till 
Imperialists, having broken up the siege of Mars^lles, 
retreated with precipitation into Italy, the king had 
crossed the Alps, entered the Milanese, and gained unc 
tested possession of the capital. 

From Milan Francis proceeded to Pavia. Glory was 
idol of his heart ; and he was the more powerfully exdt 
to the attack of that place, because it was the strongest 
best fortified post in the whole duchy. The more he 
played of military prowess, the more firmly he believed 1 
should fix himself in his newly acquired dominions; 
inhabitants would submit to him the more willingly, 
the enemy be less encouraged to enter into a fresh coni 
tion for what he had acquired. Such at least were 
motives that he assigned for his proceedings : in 
perhaps he was principally induced by the brilliancy wl 
he conceived would attend on the undertaking. 

It was a few weeks after the opening of the siege^ 
I presented myself to my royal master. He received 
with those winning and impressive manners by whidi 
was so eminently distinguished. He recollected inmiedl 
ately all that had passed at our interview in theVaki 
Aidres, and warmly expressed the obligations which Fraiw 
had at various times owed to my ancestors. He spoke wii 
earnest respect of the virtues and vnsdom of my mother 
and commended the resolution by which she had in form! 
instances held me back from the public theatre. '' Yoai| 
gentleman," said the king, " I doubt not the gallantry i 
your spirit ; I see the impatience of a martial temper writ 
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4en in your face : I expect you to act in a manner worthy 
of your illustrious race, and of the instructions of a womaH 
-who deserved to be herself a pattern to all the matrons of 
jFrance. Fear not that I shall suffer your accomplishments 
to rust in obscurity. I shall employ you. I shall assign 
vou the post of danger and of renown. Fill it nobly; and 
firom that hour I shall rank you in the catalogue of my 

chosen friends." 

J' 

The siege of Pavia proved indeed to be a transaction, id 
the course of which military honour might wdl be acquired. 
*It was defended by a small, but veteran garrison, and by 
rOne of the ablest captains that £urope at that time pos- 
'sessed.* He interrupted the approaches of the besiegeit 
Jbj frequent and furious sallies. In vain, by the aid of our 
'excellent artillery, did we make wide and repeated breaches 
in the fortifications. No sooner did we attempt to enter by 
the passage we had opened, than we found ourselves en* 
countered by a body composed of the choicest and bravest 
[ soldiers of the garrison. The governor of the city, who, 
though grey-headed and advanced in years, was profuse of 
every youthful exertion, was ordinarily at the head of this 
body. If we deferred our attack, or, not having succeeded 
in it, proposed to commence it anew with the dawn of the 
following day, we were sure to find a new wall sprung up 
in the room of the other, as if by enchantment. Fre- 
quently the governor anticipated the success of our batteries; 
and the old fortification was no sooner demolii^ed, than we 
beheld, to our astonishment and mortification, a new wall, 
which his prudence and skiU had erected at a small interval 
within the line of the former. 

One of these attacks took place on the second day after 
my arrival at the camp of our sovereign. £very thing that 
I saw was new to me, and inflamed me with ardour. The 
noise of the cannon, which had preceded the attack, and 
which was now hushed ; the inspiring sounds of martial 
music which succeeded that noise ; the standards floating 
in the air ; the firm and equal tread of the battalion that 
advanced ; the armour of the knights ; the rugged, resolute, 
and intrepid countenances of the infantry ; — all swelled my 

• Antonio deLeyra. 
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•oal with transport hitherto unexperienoed. I luid 
the smoke of the artillery, in the midst of whidi 
thing was lost and confounded; I had waited in 
suspense till the obscurity should be dissipated ; I 
pleasure and surprise the ruin of the wall, and tiie 
of the breach. All that had been recorded of the 
feats of Christian valour seemed then to stand crowded i 
my busy brain ; the generosity, the condescensioii^ ihel 
ness, with which the king had addressed me the dttj 
urged me to treble exertion. I was in the foremoat 
We surmounted the ditch. We were resisted by a 
body of Spaniards. The contention was obstinate ; 
igen, generous and enterprising spiritsi, fell on the one 
and the other. I seized the doth of a standard, as, in 
playing of the wind, it was brought near to my hand. 
tween me and the Spaniard that held it there ensued an 
stinate struggle. I watched my opportunity, and widi 
sword severed the flag from its staff. At this moment 
trumpets of the king sounded a retreat. I had 
two severe wounds, one in the shoulder and the 
the thigh, in the contest. I felt myself faint with the 
of blood. A French officer, of a rude appearance and] 
gantic stature, accosting me with the appellation of 
commanded me to surrender the standard to him. I 
fused; and, to convince him I was in earnest, pi 
to wrap it round my body, and fastened it under my 
Soon after I became insensible, and in this situation 
accidentally found by my imcle and his companions, 
immediately took me and my prize under their care. 
soon as I was a little recovered of my wounds, the 
seized an opportunity, after having bestowed loud 
mendations upon my gallantry, of conferring the hoi 
of knighthood upon me in the face of the whole army. 

While our tents were pitched under the walls of 
I was continually extending the circle of my acquaint 
among the young gentry of France, who, like myself, 
attended their sovereign in this memorable expedition, 
had some enemies, made such by the distinctions I 
tained during the siege. But they were few ; the 
part courted me the more, the more I showed myself woi 
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I ,o£ their attachment. Envy is not a passion that finds easy 
^yoot in a Frenchman's hosom. I was one of the youngest 
^ oi those who attended on the siege ; hut my hrothers in 
^iffms were generous rivals^ who in the field ohsttnatdy 
y|Ctroye with me for superior glory^ hut over the convivial 
^board forgot their mutual competitions, and opened their 
p^earts to henevolenx^ and friendship. ^^ Let us not," was 
^« sentiment I heard of teiiv repeated, " forget the object that 
jitd us from our pleasant homes to pour from the heights 
1^ tfi the Alps upon the fields of Italy. It is to humble the 
^boperious Spaniard — to punish the disloyal Bourbon — to 
. vindicate the honour of our beloved and illustrious monarchb 
^Those walls cover the enemy ; yonder mountains serve to 
^iiide them from our assault; let no Frenchman mistake 
liim who marches under the same standard for an adver^ 

^ The trenches had not been opened before Pavia till about 
^ihe beginning of November. The winter overtook us, and 
^ the siege was yet in progress ; with some apparent advan- 
i^tage indeed to our side of the question, but by no means 
^3>romising an instant conclusion. The season set in with 
y>uiusual severity ; and both officer and soldier were glad, 
much as possible, to fence out its rigour by the induU 
^nces of the genial board. My finances, as I have said, 
g^were at the commencement of the expedition in excellent 

gmrder : I had brought with me a considerable sum ; and it 
^ 'y/ras not spared upon the present occasion. 

There were however other things to be attended to, be. 

9ide the demands of conviviality. The king became im. 
l3>atient of the delays of the siege. The garrison and the 
^zinhabitants were reduced to great extremities ; but the go* 
^^emor discovered no symptoms of a purpose to surrender. 

Hn the mean time intelligence was brought, that Bourbon 
^'^as making the most extraordinary exertions in Germany, 
g^md promised to lead to the enemy a reinforcement of 
I'^welve thousand men from that country ; while the impend 

generals, by mortgaging their revenues, and pawning their 
jewels, and still more by their eloquence and influence with 
^%ihose imder their command, were able to keep together the 
j^Mteamns of a disheartened and defeated army in expectatii^ 
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of his arriyal. There was some danger iherelbK, if 
siege were not speedily terminated, that the king 
ultimately be obliged to raise it widi ignominy^ or to 
the enemy under every disadvantage. Francis 
was not to be deterred from his undertaking. He 
solemn oath, that Pavia should be his, or he would 
in the attempt. 

Thus circumstanced, he conceived a very 
project. Pavia is defended on one side by the Tem», 
scene of the first of the four famous battles by whidi 
nibal signalised his invasion of Italy. The king 
that if diis river could by the labour of his army be ( 
from its course, the town must instantly fall into his 
He was encouraged to the undertaking, by TecQUedin|i| t] 
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stratagem of a similar nature by which Cyrus 
made himself master of the city of Babylon. It 
thought highly flattering to the grandeur of his soul, 
imagine that posterity would in this instance institute 
parallel between him and Cyrus the Great. 

The plan for diverting the course of the Tesino 
duced a new and extraordinary scene. It was, as may 
be believed, a work of uncommon labour. A new 
was to be scooped out and deepened ; and, while the 
was turned into this channel, piles were to be sunk, aodtf Jj, 
immense mound of earth created, as an effectual iBipd|ci 
ment to the waters resuming their former course, 
was a heavy burthen to the soldier, in addition to the 
advantage of being encamped during the course of a 
remarkably severe for the climate in which we fou^t 
any other army the task would have been performed 
cloudiness and discontent, if not complained of with 
pining and murmurs. But here the gaiety of the 
character displayed itself. The nobility of France, 
attended their sovereign in great numbers, accompanied 
infantry in their labour. We laid aside the indulgeno 
the marquee, of tapestry and carpets ; we threw off 
upper garments ; and each seized a spade, a barrow of 
or a mattock. We put our hands to the engines, and 
fused no effort under pretence that it was sordid or se 
While the trees were leafless, and nature appeared 
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in frosty sweat ran down our faces and bedewed our 
Cbs. The army were encouraged by our example. An 
ployment which^ und^r other circumstances^ would have 
Ml regarded as rigid^ was thu§ made a source of new 
Burity and amusement. It was a memorable sight to be- 
<i the venerable and grey-headed leaders of the French 
:»y endeavouring to exert the strength and activity of 
tr early years. To me, who had but lately arrived at 
stature of manhood, and who was accustomed to all the 
xcises which give strength and vigour to the frame, this 
9^ employment was in no degree burdensome. I felt in 
Xie satisfaction that a . swift man experiences when he 
ers the lists of the race ; I congratulated myself upon 
nature of my education ; if it be a sin to covet honour, 
t guilt was mine ; and, so great was my appetite for it, 
t I was inexpressibly rejoiced to observe the various 
/"s in which it might be gratified. 

^ trange as it may seem, this scene of a winter-camp, in the 

Lst of blood and sweat, surrounded with dangers, and called 

Per unparalleled exertions, appears to me, through the vista 

>rears that is now interposed between, to have been one of 

happiest of my life. The gay labours and surprises of 

day were succeeded by a convivial evening, in which 

did not the less open our hearts, though frequently 

le to be interrupted in our midnight revels by the in- 

austible activity and stratagems of the enemy. In this 

Lous and ever-shifting scene, I forgot the disasters that 

Jjred, and the blood that flowed around me. All sense 

1 large and impartial morality was, for the time at least, 
dened in my breast. I was ever upon the alert. The 
arsity of events neither suffered my spirits to flag, nor 
ection to awake. It is only upon such occasions, or 
asions like these, that a man is able fully to feel what life 
and to revel in its exuberance. Above aU, I was delighted 
h the society and friendship of my brother-officers, 
ey honoured me ; they loved me. I seemed to feel what 
npathy was ; and to have conscious pleasure in making 

2 in a race of beings like myself. Such were my sens- 
ons. 
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It must not^ however^ be imagined^ that all about 
felt in these respects as I did. I was deeply indebte 
this particular to my youth and my fortune. The old 
deavoured to brace themselves in vain ; they sunk a 
the continual pressure. The poor soldier firom the n 
laboured iticessantly^ and I laboured as much as he; 
he had little opportunity to recruit hia vigour and rem 
his strength. Tliere was yet another class of persons in 
camp^ whose gaiety was much less itatermpted than m 
These wem^ihe Idi^^and the generals who commaa 
under hin\^^4!*hey cSold not be entity devoid of thoif 
and consideration. They suflfered much anxiety from 
length of the siege ; and felt that every period of de 
increased the doubtfdlness of the event. 

Antonio de Ley va^ governor of the eity^ necessarily 1 
himself alarmed at the extraordinary project in whid ^ 
were engaged^ and made every exertion to prevent it 
evening the king sent for me to his tent^ and told mei 
confidence that the enemy intended that very night to nil 
three several attacks upon our mound^ one on each side! 
the stream, and one by means of boats in the centre, fl 
of these, he said, were merely intended as feints ; the i^ 
bank of the Tesino was the point against which their m 
cipal exertions would be directed. On that side he n 
resolved to command ih person ; the boats with whidi 
proposed to resist their flota he confided to one of the n 
famous and valuable officers of his army ; the detadM 
on the east bank he purposed to intrust to my unde m 
myself. He observed, that the detachment he could m 
for that purpose, after having formed the other two bodi 
and reserved a sufficient number for the defence di 
camp and the works, would be small ; and he warned i 
to the exertion of a particular vigilance. It would I 
doubly unfortunate, if a body, the attack upon which 1^ 
to be merely a feigned one, should nevertheless be row 
" Go," added he, " fulfil my expectations ; deport youff 
answerably to the merit of your first achievement; I 
depend upon it that you will prove hereafter one ofi 
most eminent supporters of the martial glory of Frano&' 
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The Marquis de ViUeroy divided our little force' into 
D bodies : with the larger he lay in wait for the enemy 
ir the scene of the expected attack : the smaller he con- 
ed to my direction^ and placed so that we might be able 
fall upon the rear of the garrison-troops as soon as they 
)uld be fully engaged with our comrades. In the situ, 
on assigned me I took advantage of the skirts of a 
od^ which enabled me to approach very near to the ex- 
ited route of our assailants^ without being perceived by 
»m. The night was extremely dark^ yet the vicinity of 
f position was sueh^, that I could count the numbers of 
3 adversary as they passed along before my hiding^laoe. 
was alarmed to find that they amounted to at least the 
pie of what we had been taught to expect. They were 
sooner past^ than I despatched to the king & young 
ight^ my particular friend^ who happened to be with me^. 
urge the necessity of a reinforcement. At the same time 
sent a messenger to my uncle, by a circuitous route,^ to 
form him of what I had observed,: and the step I had! 
ken, and to entreat him to defer the attack as long as con- 
:tently with propriety it should be possible. The enemy,, 
wever, had no sooner arrived at the place of his destin- 
on, than the troops of the marquis,- no longer capable of 
itraint, rushed to engage. The Spaniards were at first sur. 
Ised, but a short time led them to suspect the weakness 
their assailants ; nor was the assistance I brought to my 
cde sufficient to turn the fortune of the fights We lost 
my of our men ; the rest apparently gave ground; and 
was a vain attempt,, amidst the darkness of the night, to 
leavour to restore order and rally them to the assault, 
e were already almost completely overpowered, when 
5 succours we expected reached us. They weriJ^owevefTA 
able to distinguish friend from enemy. .S?^torm or 
mgled rain and snow had come on^ which benumbed our 
abs, drove fiercely in our faces, and rendered every object 
ike viewless. The carnage which in this situation took^ 
ace was terrible. Our blows were struck at random. A^ 
renchman was not less dreadful than a Spaniard. When 
e battle ceased, scarcely one of the enemy was left alive ; 
It we observed with astonishment and horror the number 
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of the besiegers who had probthly, in the midst of tfaeeoij 
fusion, been cut to pieces by their own conntrymen. 

I ain now arrivecl at the period which put an end to 
festivity and jocundness of the campaign. All after 
wart one continued series of disaster. About the doM 
January, our work, though not wholly interrupted, was 
siflcrably retarded by a succession of heary rains. 
was injurious to us in many ways; our project^ whidi 
ext*cuted in the midst of waters, rendered additional 
a matter of serious consideration. We were also 
with an apprehension of still greater magnitude, which 
K|KH.HiiIy rcalisetl. The snows being at length com 
dissolved, and the quantity of water continually in< 
we perceived one afternoon strong symptoms that 
mound, the principal subject of our labour and aouioe 
our hope, was giving way in various places. The 
morning at daybreak, it rushed down every where at 
with wonderful violence and noise. It is difficult to 
scribe the sensation of anguish which was inatandy 
universally diflfuseil. The labour of many weeks was 
thrown in a moment. As we had proceeded in our 
we every day saw ourselves nearer the object to whidi 
aspired. At this time our project was almost completed, 
Pavia was in imagination already in our hands, to 
possession of which had cost us such unremitted exi 
the display of so much gallantry, and the loss of so 
soldiers. We were confounded at the catastrophe we 
We gazed at each other, each in want of enco 
and every one unable to afford it. 

Still, however, we were not destitute of advantages, 
garrison began to be in want both of ammunition and 
visions. They were in a general state of discontent, 
of mutiny, which scarcely all the address and authority 
the governor were able to suppress. If the town con 
longer unrelieved, it was sure to fall into our hands, 
even this our last hope was considerably diminished by 
intelligence we received the very day after the des 
of our mound, that the imperial army, after having 
large reinforcements, was approaching in considerable 
The king had some time before, in the height of his 
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^dence^ and elation of his heart, sent off a detachment of 
4x thousand men to invade the kingdom of Naples; fdr 
iQK)n that, as well as the Milanese, he had inherited pte- 
^sions from his immediate predecessors. 

•But, though the enemy was superior in numhers, and a 
lart perhaps of their forces hetter disciplined than ours, 
bey lahoured under several disadvantages to which we were 
lot exposed. The £mperor, though his dominions were 
nore extensive, did not derive from them a revenue equal 
D that of Francis. As he did not take the field in person, 
he war appeared to his subjects only a common war, pro- 
eeding upon the ordinary motives of war. But my coun- 
rymen were led by their sovereign, were fresh from the 
ecent insolence of an invasion of their own territory, and 
3ught at once for personal glory and their country's honour. 
''he king. Who commanded them, seemed expressly formed 
> obtain their attachment and affection. His nobles became 
nthusiastic by the example of his enthusiasm, and willingly 
l«bursed their revenues to give prosperity and eclat to the 
Eunpaign. 

The first question that arose upon the approach of the 
nemy was, whether we should break up the siege, and 
fctend in some strong post the slow, but sure, effect of their 
rant of money, and the consequent dispersion of their 
roops, or wait their attack in our present posture. The 
ormer advice was safe; but to the gallant spirit of Francis 
t appeared ignominious. He was upon all occasions the 
»artisan of rapid measures and decisive proceedings ; and 
iis temper, with the exception of a few wary and deliberate 
u>unsellor8, accorded with that of our whole army. For 
Lome days we congratulated ourselves upon the wisdom of 
Nu* choice; we presented to the enemy so formidable an 
Lppearance, that, notwithstanding the cogent motives he 
tad to proceed, he hesitated long before he ventured to 
L.ttack us. At lengtlfikhowevop^ihe day came that was 
^regnant vdth so montStous expectation. 

If through the whole limits of our camp there was not 
. man that did not feel himself roused upon this glorious 
occasion, to me it was especially interesting. The scene 
Gcorded with the whole purpose of my education, and 
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novelty made it impreaaiTe. I lived only in the p 
moment. I had not a thought, a wiah, a atragg^ini 
gination^ that wandered beyond the drcoit of the day. 
aoul was filled ; at one minute wild with ezpectatioi 
at another awed into aolenmity. There is aometfaii 
describably delidoua in this concentration of the mind 
raises a man above himself ; and makes him fed a o 
nobleness and elevation of character, of the poasesa 
which he was to that hour unconsdoua. Fear and 
were ideas that could find no harbour in my bosom : 
garded this as the most memorable of days, and mya 
the most fortunate of mortals. Far indeed vraa I fraa 
ticipating the disgraceful event, in which this elatk 
heart speedily terminated. 

The sun rose bright in a cloudless sky. The ctM o 
season was such, as only to give new lightness and 
ticity to the muscles and animal spirits. I saw few of I 
objects of nature, which in this delightful climate ga' 
sacred a pleasure to {tie human soul. But in my pit 
temper there was no object of sight so ravishing, as the 
and equal steps of the martial bands, the impati^ice o 
war-horse, and the display of military standards ; nm 
music so enchanting, as the shrillness of the xupe 
clangor of the trumpet, the neighing of steeds, an( 
roaring of cannon. It is thus that man disguises to hii 
the real nature of his occupation ; and clothes that n 
is of all things the most nefarious or most to be kme 
with the semblance of jubilee and festival. 

The Imperialists were at first imable to withstanc 
efforts of French valour. Tney gave way on every i 
we pursued our advantage with impetuosity. To 
slaughter of whole ranks mowed down with tremei 
celerity, to the agonies of the dying, I was blind ; 
groans had no effect on my organ, for my soul was oco 
in another direction. My horse's heels spumed 
mangled limbs, and were red with their blood. I f< 
not merely with valour, but with fiiry; I animated 
around me by my example and my acclamations. It 
seem contrary to delicacy to speak with this freedom c 
own praises; but I am at my present writing totally chi 
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sd removed from what I was, smd I write with Ihe firee» 
fHn of a general historian. It is this sknpticity and inge- 
ffousness that shall pervade the whole of my narrative. 
I The fortune of the day speedily changed. The cow. 
rdice and desertion of our Swiss aUies gave the first signal 
? adversity. The gaUant commander of the garrison of 
avia sallied out in the midst of the ^ght, and suddenly 
backed ua in the rear. A stratagem of the Imperial gene- 
1 effected the rout of our cavalry. The whole face of the 
dd was utterly reversed. 

It would be in vain for me to attempt to describe even 
m small part that I beheld of the calan^ty and slaughter 

the French army. At this distance of time> the recol. 
stion of it opens afresh the almost obliterated wounds of 
^ heart. I saw my friends cut down^ and perish on 
sry side. Those who, together with myself, had marched 
ft in the morning, swelled with exultation and hope, now 
•^ weltering in their blood. Their desires, their thoughts, 
^ir existence, were brought to a fatal termination. The 
:%mon soldiers were hewed and cut to pieces by hundreds, 
thout note and observation. Many of the first nobility 

France, made desperate by the change of the battle, 
led into the thickest of the foe, and became so many 
lantary sacrifices; choosing rather to perish, ihan to turn 
IT backs with dishonour. 

l^n the battle I had two horses killed under me. The 
tt; of them suffered a sort of gradual destruction. He had 
^ady received one wound in the nostrils, and another in 
- neck, when a third i^ot carried away two of his feet, 
i. laid him prostrate on the earth. . Bernardin, my 
tliful attendant, observed what was passing, and imme- 
Ltely brought ftie a fresh charger ; but I had not long 
^vinted him, when he received a wound which killed him 

the spot. I was myself hurt in several places, and at 
igth die stroke of a sabre brought me to the ground, 
ere I remained for a long time insensible. When I re- 
vered, and looked around me, I found myself in entire 
litude, and could at present perceive no trace either of the 
lemy or of my own people. SooB(f*iiowevepSI recoL 
c^ted what had passed, and was but to^Twell assured of the 
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defeat my coantrymen had tustained. Weak and 
as I was^ I attempted to retire to a place of greal 
rity. I had scarcely changed my ground, before 
trooper of the enemy rushing towards me, with tl 
tion to take away my life. Fortonately I observe 
at hand; to the dielter of which I hastened ; and^ ] 
moving the branches to and fro, and partly by shif 
position, I baffled my adversary, till he became i 
the attempt. A moment after, I saw one of my n 
mate and familiar companions killed before my e 
was not lonCr^howeva^T)efore a party of fugitive 
came up to the spot vmere I stood, and I, like the i 
hurried from the field. My uncle perished in the 

It is wonderful how men can harden their heart 
such scenes as I then witnessed. It is wonder 
they can be brought to co-operate in such demon) 
and more than demoniac mischief^ barbarity, and 
But they are brought to it ; and enter, not from a d< 
necessity, but as to a festival, in which each man 
to occupy his place, and share the amusements. Il 
to me at that time, as it seems to me now, that i 
be enough for a man to contemplate such a field i 
at Pavia, to induce him to abjure the trade of vioL 
ever, and to commit his sword once more to the 
of the earth, from which it was torn for so nef 
purpose. 

These sensations, though now finally establishe 
mind, were, at the time of which I am writing, but 
ing duration. The force of education, and the fi 
of my mind, were too strong. The horror whi( 
whelmed me in the first moments of this great 
defeat subsided ; and the military passion f eturned i 
in its original ardour. My convictions, and the m 
tegrity of my soul, were temporary ; and I became 
a monument of that inconstancy and that wonder, t 
I have just alluded. 

Various circumstances, however, prevented this 
from its direct operation. The character of Fra 
altered by the battle of Pavia, though mine remai 
same. It was in the fullest degree decisive of the 
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• the war. Milan^ and every other place in the duchy^ 
)ened their gates to the conqueror ; and^ in a fortnight^ 
)t a Frenchman was left in the fields of Italy. Of the 
hole army only a small body effected an orderly retreat, 
ider the command of the Duke of Alen^on. Many per- 
ms of the highest distinction perished in the battle : many 
ere made prisoners by the enemy. France by this event 
•und the list 6f her noblesse considerably reduced in num. 
;rs ; add to which^ those whose loss she sustained, were 
most all of them taken from among the most distinguished 
id meritorious in the catalogue. 

But what constituted the principal feature in this me- 
orable event was, that the king himself was found in the 
imber of the prisoners ; nor was he released by his un- 
inerous competitor till after more than a twelvemonth's 
nfinement. During this period Francis tasted of* the 
egs of adversity. Inclined in the first instance to judge 

his rival by himself, he expected a liberal treatment. In 
is he was deeply disappointed. After a detention of 
any months in the Milanese, the scene of his former suc- 
sses, he was transferred to Madrid. He was personally 
glected by the emperor, while his disloyal subject * was 
3ated with singular distinction. The most rigorous terms 
3re proposed to him. All this had the effect, in one in- 
ince, of sinking him into a >lisease of languor and dejec- 
>n which he was not expected to survive ; and, in another, 

inducing him to execute an instrument by which he ab- 
cated the crown, and declared his resolution of remaining 
prisoner for Ufe. His confinement was at length termin- 
ed by his solemnly engaging to compulsory articles, which 
I was determined to break as soon as he found himself at 
)erty ; an alternative peculiarly grating to the Uberality 
' his spirit. This reverse of fortune materially changed his 
laracter. Thq fine spirit of his ambition was from this 
me evaporated ; and, while he still retained the indefeasi- 
ie qualities of his soul, and was gallant, kind-hearted, and 
3nerou8, hq bartered, as far as was compatible with his 
isposition, the enterprising and audacious temper he had 
reviously manifested, for the wary and phlegmatic system 

* The constable of Bourboa 
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of his more fbrtanmte eompefitn: His genioi eovo 
fore that of Charles; and the defieat of PaTia may, pe 
he considered as having given a deadly wound to the 
of chivahry, and a secure foundation to that of crsf^ 
mulation^ corruption^ and commerce. 
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The lists of military amhition then heing dosed, 
permanently, at least for a time, my mind took a new 
and, without dismissing its most cherished and darlin 
sion, pursued a path in the present onergency, to 
the accidents of my youth had also guided me. 
mother had survived, she would prohaUy either not hs' 
sented to my serving at the siege of Pavia, or at least 
have recalled me to the ohscurity of my paternal c 
as soon as the campaign was at an end. I had nc 
completed the twentieth year of my age^ at the period 
memorable battle in which my sovereign was made pi 
I was left without adviser or guide ; even the MaD 
Villeroy, my motlier's brother, of whatever conseque 
admonitions to me might have proved, was taken fir 
in this fatal engagement. The king himself, perhs] 
it not been for the dreadful calamities m which he w 
involved, might have condescended to interest him 
some degree in my welfare. By the course of ev 
was left, yet a minor, and with an ample revenue 
disposition, to be wholly guided by the suggestions 
own mind. 

In the portion of his reign already elapsed, the s\ 
and interesting qualities of Francis had given a new 
to the sentiments of the nation. He was the most 
plished and amiable prince of the time in which h< 
There was but one of all the sovereigns of Christendc 
could cope with him in power, — the Emperor CharL 
as Charles's peculiarities were of a sort tiiat Frer 
were accustomed to regard witii aversion and contei 
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"e* had not heen a doubt among my compatriots^ of the 
! upon which the superiority wonld ultimately rest. By 
events of the day of Pavia they were xxmfounded and 
-whelmed. They did not despair of their counlpry ; they 
I felt^ and felt to its utmost extent^ the rank which 
Qce held among the European states. But the chain of 
r ideas was interrupted ; diey could not but be conscious 

the fortune of the kingdom had received a grievous 
:k. The illustrious career which they had in fancy 
idy traversed, was postponed to a distant period, 
lie consequences which £ow from a suppressed ambition 

easily be imagined. The nobility of France exchanged 
activity of the field for the indulgences of the table : 

concentrated spirit which had sought to expand itself 
1 the widest stage^ now found vent in the exMbition of 
vidual expense : and^ above all^ the sordid and inglorious 
ion for gaming^ a vice eminently characteristic of the 

now especially gained strength^ «nd drew multitudes 

its destructive vortex. J.t wa&, perhaps^ impossible for 
lung man to have entered the theatre of the world under 

favourable auspices. 

n what I have already written^ I felt myself prompted 
nlarge wi& complacency upon the sentiments and scenes 
ny youth.; and I have yielded to the suggestion. The 
le internal admonition makes me shrink from entering 
1 minuteness into the detail of my ndn. I recollect my 
tuation with abhorrence ; I fly from the memory with 
lations inexpressibly painful ; I regard it as a cloud that 
-shadowed and blackened for ever the fair prospects of 
earlier years. . 

shall not enumerate all my youthful companions, or all 
youthful follies. I committed a mistake obvious enough, 
his immature period of my existence, when I mistook 
iision and extravagance for splendour and dignity; and 
prudent economy whidi my mother had practised, served, 
he present instance, as the pand^ to my vices. The 
de tendency of my education had been to inspire me 
i a proud and restless desire of distinction ; and I was 
content to play a second part in the career of my vices, 

should not have been content to play a second part in 
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the genuine theatre of honour and tune. In all thi 
thoughtlessly spirited and gaily prafligmte, I led die 
my compeera, and was constantly held up by thai 
example. By this conduct I incurred the censnRtf 
rigorous and the old ; hut the voice of oenanre 
much seldomer than that of adulation. My pcna 
demeanour were the topics of general applause. I v> 
and well-proportioned; my frame was alender and 
but with an appearance of the fullest health ; my 
nance was open, commanding^ and animated : my i 
situation in the world gave me confidence ; the fiRi 
impetuosity of my temper rendered my gestures essj, 
expressive, and gracefiil. The consequence of all I 
to confirm me in a plan of life which I early laid 
myself, and from which 1 never in any instance 
I put aside those rules, as splenetic and hypercriticd, 
confessors preach, and with which the preceptors of 
men are accustomed to weary and alienate the 
their pupils. The charge of being disorderly and 
ing I despised ; that of imprudence, even when moil 
blame, sounded in my ear like the voice of enconuun. 
accustomed from education to sentiments of honoir, 
from habit to the language of eulogy, it is difficult fiv 
man to be more firmly bent than I was to incur no 
of dishonour, or to draw the line more peremptorily 
tween the follies of youth and the aberrationa of t 
and unprincipled spirit. 

It may be alleged^ indeed, and with considerable 
that the habit of gaming is an exception to thia 
It was with hesitation and reluctance that I entered 
this habit. I saw it as it was, and as every ingenuoa 
undebauched mind must see it, base and sordid. The 
session of some degree of wealth I regarded, indeed, ai 
dispensable to a man who would fill a lofty and 
character in the world ; a character that, by uniting 
advantages of exterior appearance with the actions of a 
should extort the homage of his species. But, in the 
ture I drew of this man in my mind, I considered 
as an accident, the attendant on his birth, to be 
with dignity^ not to be adverted to with minuteness of 
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ion. Deep play is certainly sufficiently inconsistent with 
character. The direct purpose of the gamester is to 
sfer money from the pocket of his neighbour into his 
. He rouses his sleepy and wearied attention by the 
t sordid of all motives. The fear of losing pierces his 
t with anguish ; and to gain — to obtain an advantage 
himself which can scarcely exceed^ and which seldom 
Js, the injury his competitor suffers^ — is the circumstance 
:h most tran^orts his heart with delight. For this he 
lies ; for this he calculates. An honourable gamester 
not seize with premeditation the moment when his 
rsary is deprived, by wine or any other cause, of his 
1 self-possession. He does not seek with sober malice 
ay upon his passions. He does not enter with avidity 
the contest with an unpractised but presuming rival : 
tie cannot avoid rejoicing, when he finds that accident 
^ven him an unusual advantage. I have often thought 
I could better imderstand how a man of honour could 
ncile himself to the accursed and murderous trade of 
, than to the system of the gaming table. In war, he 
ts with a stranger, a man with whom he has no habits 
indness, and who is fairly apprised that he comes against 
with ruinous intent. But in play, he robs, perhaps, 
brother, his friend, the partner of his bosom ; or, in 
y event, a man seduced into the snare with all the 
of courtesy, and whom he smiles upon, even while he 
s. 

am talking here the mere reason and common sense of 
question as it relates to mankind in general. But it is 
I other feelings that I reflect upon flie concern I have 
elf individually in the subject. Years roll on in vain ; 
themselves are useless here ; looking forward, as I do, 
1 existence that shall endure till time shall be no more; 
time can wipe away the remembrance of the bitter 
lish that I have endured, the consequence of gaming, 
s torture ! It is madness ! Poverty, I have drained thy 
to the dregs ! I have seen my wife and my children 
ing to me in vain for bread ! Which is the most into- 
3le distress ? — that of the period, in which all the com- 
} of life gradually left me ; in which I caught at every 
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fragment of promiie, and r i MeA; ii 

I row erery morning to ] iper myaelf with emptfi 
■ions ; in which I ate the i aka of pnrgntory^ ftfar^ 
but within bitterncaa and auea ; m iHucli I mtd, 
endless, sightleaa ni^ta, upon the eondi of 
and despair ? — or the period, when at length aU njl 
were at an end ; when I fled with honor to i 
dimale ; when my family, that ahoiild h«ve heen nyi 
forty gave me my most poignant agony ; when I 
upon them, naked, destitute^ and exilea, with die 
dous thought, what and who it waa that hil cained 
ruin ? Adversity, without oonsokdon, — adf«nity,' 
ating is remorse, self-abhorroice and aelf-oontempC,' 
has no misery by which it can be thrown into 
exceeded f 

Why do I dwell upon, or at leaat why do 1 
this detested circumstance of my story ? Let me M 
remark in this place, and pass on to the other 
of this epoch of my prodigality. It is true, I mut < 
this shameful appcllaUon to myself — I waa a 
But, in the beginning, I took no concern in that 
science which is often implied in the appellation. 
games were games of hazard, not of skilL It appetR^I 
my distempered apprehension to be only a mode in 
for a man to display his fortitude and philoeophy. h 
flattered with the practice of gaming, because I saw h! 
when gracefully pursued, the magnanimity of the 
combined with the manners of a man of the world; ti 
nanimity that no success is able to intoxicate, and no 
situde to subvert. I committed my property to the 
of the die ; and I placed my ambition in laughing aSbl 
the favours of fortune and her frowns. In the 
however, I found myself deceived. The fickle 
sufficiently proved that she had the power of making ^ 
serious. But in her most tremendous reverses, I wai vt^ 
influenced to do any thing that the most scrupulous fg0 
ster regards as dishonourable. I say not this for the f 
pose of giving colour and specibusness to my tale. Ii 
it, because I have laid it down to myself in this narnii 
aa a sacred principle^, to relate the simple^ unaltered tnii 
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jiother characteristic of the reign of Francis the Firsts 
s gallantries. It is well known how much the king was 
self occupied with attachments of this sort ; his govern- 
it was rather the government of women than of politi- 
s ; and the manners of the sovereign strongly tended to 
the hahits of his suhjeets. A very young man rather 
s the tonaof his passions from those ahout him^. than 
is one that is properly hiJs own ;, and this was my case 
he present instance as well as in the preceding. On. 
Ily of an amorous constitution^ I should perhaps have 
ted the restlessness of my appetites without ostentation 

^clat, had not the conduct of my youthful associates in 
iral led me to regard gallantry as an accomplishment 
spensahly necessary in a young man of rank. It must 
onfessed^ indeed^ that this offence against the rigour of 
ipline has a thousand advantages over that of gaming. 
V women of regular and reputable lives have that ease of 
aners, that flow of fancy^ and that graceful intrepidity 
Mnking and expressing themselves^ that is sometimes to 
found among those who have dischsurged themselves from 

tyranny of custom. There is something irresistibly 
tivating in that voluptuousness which^ while it assumes 
srtain air of freedom^ imiformly and with preference 
forms itself to the dictates of imsophisticated delicacy, 
udicious and limited voluptuousness is necessary to the 
ivation of the mind^ to the poUshihg of the manners^ to 
refining of sentiment and the developement of the un- 
standing ; and a woman deficient in this respect may be 
use for the government of our families^ but can neither 

to the enjoyments^ nor fix the partiality^, of a man of 
Dation and taste. 

iut whatever there may be in these considerations^, cer— 
I it is that the conduct I pursued in matters of gallantry 

me into great and serious expenses.. The mistresses 
h whom I chanced to associate had neither the inex. 
tssible captivation of madame de Chateaubriant*; nor the 
•iring and impressive manners of the duchess d'Etampes*. 
ey had, however, beauty and vivacity, frolic without 
leness, and softness without timidity. They had paid. 

•* Mittreiiet of FrancU I. 
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some regard to points of knowledge and taste, oon 
these as additional means for fixing the partialitj 
paramours, and knowing that they had no secnritj 
permanence of their prosperity but in the Tariety 
attractions. In their society I was led into nei 
of reflection, a nicer consideration of human pass 
the varieties of human character^ and, above all, 
greater quickness and delicacy in mattersof intellectu 
My hours, for the most part^ rolled swiftly and easil 
sometimes in the society of the young, the gay and 
bitious of my own sex, and sometimes in die so: 
more delicious intercourse of the fair. I lived in tl 
of all that Paris could at that time furnish of splen 
luxurious. This system of living was calculated 
me in pleasing dreams, and to waste away existeno 
liriouB softness. It sufficiently accorded with 1 
period of our sovereign's captivity, when my your 
patriots sought to drown the sense of public and ] 
considerations in copious draughts of pleasure ; nor 
monarch's return immediately restore to France her 
haughtiness and pride. 

The course of sensuality in which I was now e 
though it did not absolutely sink into grossnes 
well be supposed to have trodden upon the very < 
licence. I and my companions were young ; we wei 
fearless and presuming by fortune and by rank ; 
laid aside those more rigorous restraints which ren 
soberer part of mankind plausible and decent^ by 
them timid and trite. I will not contaminate the n 
my innocent and inexperienced readers by entering j 
detail of the follies in which I engaged. 

One thing it is necessary to remark, as essentia 
main thread of my story. My expenses of all kinds^ 
this period of self-desertion, drained my resources, 
not tarnish my good name. My excesses were rega] 
some as ornamental and becoming, but by all were a< 
as venial. The laurels I had won in the field of i 
honour were not obscured by my subsequent condi 
was universally ranked among the most promisii 
honourable of the yo]ang noblemen of France. I ha 
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; I did not. j^ass through this turhulent and diveni- 
scene without disputes ; but no one cast a reflection 
my name^ no one ventured to speak of me with super- 
sness and opprobrium. Nor was my temper more in- 

than my reputation. From every dispute I extricated 
[f with grace and propriety ; I studied the pleasure and 
)f all with whom I associated; and no man enjoyed 
extensively than I did the liweets of friendship^ as ha 
i sweets of friendship can be extensively enjoyed. 



CHAPTER IV. 



) been now two years in habits of life and a mode of 
ise extremely injurious to my patrimony^ when a cir- 
tance occurred^ which promised completely to deliver 
om the ruinous consequences of my own folly. This 
10 other than my encounter with that incomparaUe 
n, who afterwards became the partner of my liib^ and 
tother of my children. I cannot even now recollect 
ithout tears : the sentiment which her very name ex- 
n my mind is a mingled feelings on the one hand^ of 
ost exquisite and unspeakable delight^ a feeling that 
38 and expands and electrifies my throbbing heart ; 
•n the other^ of the bitterest anguish and regret. I 
develope the source of this feeling, 
rguerite Louise Isabeau de Damville was^ at the period 
* first meetings in the nineteenth year of her age. 
omplexion was of the most perfect transparency^ her 
lack and sparkling^ and her eyebrows dark and long. 
vere the perfect smoothness and deamess of her skin^ 
; nineteen she appeared ^ye years younger than she was^ 
lelongretainedthisextreme juvenUity of form. Her step 
ry and light as that of a young fiftwn^ yet at the same 
Irm^ and indicative of strength of body and vigour of 
Her voioe> like the whole of her external appear- 
was expressive of undesigning^ I had almost fifldd 
ihy simplicity. Yet^ witli all this playfulness of ap- 
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pcannce, her nndentnidii^ wm bold and eomet 
mind was well Airniibed widi evciy ddi^ diat end 
to her acoompliihineiita as a wife ar a modier. Be 
diligent parents had procured her efcry advaatsgerf 
cation, and drcomstanees had been nnoooniioiily fin* 
to her improvement She was eneooraged and mo* 
the art of drawing, for whidi she diaoorered a wiy 
taknt, hj Leonardo da Vind ; and she fbnned iMrfi 
taste from the conTersation and inatmctions of Cb 
Marot. But, amidst the dngular assemblage of hffi 
lectual accomplishments, there was nothing hj uti 
was so much distinguished, as die unoomroon prndci 
her judgments, and the unalterable amiablenea i' 
manners. This was the woman destined to crown ttj 
piness, and consummate my misery. If I hid 
known her, I should never have tasted true pfeaniR 
had been guided by her counsels^ I should not hare A 
to the very dregs die cup of anguish. 

The house of her fieither, die Marquis de Damvi 
the resort of all die most eminent wits and scholan i 
period, particularly of Marot, Rabdais, Erasmus ai 
liger. This was my first inducement to frequent it 
education had inspired me with an inextlnguidialik 
literature ; and the disdpation in which I was at di 
involved could not entirdy interrupt the jnopendtj. 
most dioug^tiess and extravagant period of my Hfb 1 
casional intervals of study and reflection; and tk 
animated, and ingenious conversation of die men 
mentioned, had always peculiar charms for me. 

I had continued for some time to vint at die Mi 
hotd, before I encountered die beautiftd Mai^gneriti 
first time I saw her, she made a deep impresdon uf 
The Marqtds, who was one of the most bcnevdf 
enlightened of mankind, had been led by my chant 
manners to concdve a warm friendship fin* me. 
the ruin in which I was heedlessly involving my« 
believed that it was not yet too late to save me. 
thought diat diere was no mediod 'so likely to eJ 
reformation as the interpodtion of domestic affbct 
was not unwilling to encourage die attadiment 1 1 



fOir his daughter. Ob my p«rt I \taiited but little 
Sttrtfgement. I no dodncir obBcrrVed her mannorB^ and 
MM acquMDted wkh h^ merits^ lliail my heart Waa im* 
ndbly fixed. I heeaiiie as it were a new man. I was 

#Ae^ who^ after his eyes had grown hnpercepdUy dkn 
ait-^kngti^ e^eey 6\j^t appeared in^slinet and of a 
^uy ^n^al hue, has his nght inatantaneoiuly restored, 
lieh^ds the tahtit of the universe in its genuine detae^ 
^ brflUaa^, and truth. I was astonished at my own 
W^ tliat I ooukL so long have found gratification in {^ea^ 
«r mean and sensttd. I waa ashamed of my own de« 
laitioft. I could not endure the eomparison between die 
'ry, unsttbatasatlal attractions of the women I had hitherto 
Rented, and the charms e€ the adorable Mat^erite. The 
kty of her mind seemed to give a celestial brilliancy and 
liesa to the beauties of her person. The gross and brutal 
iNdta of &e debauchee are often indeed described by the 
a« ej^theta as the virtuous and re€ned pas^on with which 
*aa now for the first time inspired ; but expmence con. 
C9«d me dlttt they differed in ^eir most essential featurea. 
Wh% Mar^s sarw &e state of my Boind, and addressed 

thua. '^ Count/ said he, ^' I feel the most ardent 
KMfaiitip for you. I am inexpressiUy concerned ttit your 
Ckra. You will be coiivineed of this, when I have for- 
M«d you with a due to my late conduct towards you. I 
^d you, if not as a ruined man, at least as a mesa, in the 
:s. road to ruin. Your present habits are of the mosi 
geroBS sort ; they appear to you perfectly conformable 
^nndples of the strictest honour ; nay, &ey come re- 
imeifded to you by a certain edat and dignity with 
jf^ ihey seem to be sumounded. I cofdd say to yon, 
soUeet yMtfsdf. Be not milled by deluatve appearances. 
naider llie pireaent state of yoiff fortune, and the state in 
i^ your motlier left it. You casmot be ignorant how 
NMjy it is hnpaired. How has this circumstance arisen? 
IV0 yoiET revenues been expended in the service of your 
Uitry ? Have you purchased any ^ng by ^em that will 
iHer on you lasting renown? Pat together the sum of 
iona^ wMdi, piece by piece, you have been willing to 
%td aa iadlflbreBt dttd. innoicait, if dot aa graceful and 
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becoming. You cmnot but be itruck with their motf 
flefomiity. Is it possible that you can be ignonntcf 
nature of poverty ? There is such a thing as hoooa 
poverty. The poverty of Cincinnatua was honourdik^i 
impoverisheil himself by paying the fine whidi «>' 
tiously imposed on his son^ and then waa contented Hi 
his time alternately between the highest aituadoni ai 
most rigid simplicity. The poverty of a man dp 
such as Rabelais, if not honourable^ ia interesting, whtt 
compare his merits and worth with that of many of i 
persons u{K>n whom fortune has blindly lavished te 
vours. It is honourable, if he have declined the W0 
enriching himself by the sacrifice of hia independenff' 
his principles. But of all earthly things the moiti 
temptible is the man who, having wasted his gpoi 
riotous living, yet hungers after the luxuries ^^ 
proved his bane, and feasts himself upon the stetf 
dainties of which he has lost the substance. Fo* 
always sufficiently disadvantageous in a d^penerate 
where attention and courtship are doled forth with i 
of gold, is tremendous to him. He is the scorn of alli 
kind. Wlierever he is a guest, he is invited only t 
trampled upon and insulted. He is capable of nod 
and is a burden to society and mankind. The hdf 
ness of age advances upon him with stealing steps, ai 
is destined to gather all its miseries and none of its 
solations. 

" I might have talked to you thus, but I refused i 
apprehend something of the nature of advice. I knof 
it can seldom be attended with its genuine effect, snt 
never be received with deference and pleasure, whe 
motives are capable of misconstruction. If I had tsD 
you thus, I might have appeared to be indulging tl 
ranny of age; I might have seemed to assume an 
coming air of superiority and command : it could not 
been dear that I was honestly interested in that, 
which I affected so much concern. I doubt not ti 
genuousness of your nature. I doubt not that you 
have been struck with the picture. But I must bi 
mitted to doubt the adequate and lasting effect of n 
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dation. I was not willing by. my forwardness and> 

icity to wear out one of the great springs of human 

ovement. 

I have determined on your reform. For that purpose I. 

: it necessary to combine my remonstrances and advice^' 

a change of your habits and situation. You have 
1 largely of what are commonly called the pleasures of 
but there are pleasures that you have not tasted. At 
moment you anticipate them; and anticipate them* 
the ardour of a lover. But you know not yet all the 
ications that attend upon domestic affections. 
[ am willing to bestow upon you my daughter. I con- 
xy prove the purity of my advice, and the sincerity of 
3gard^ by committing her happiness to the risk. She 
reasure^ the equal of which perhaps the world does not 
I speak not of her personal attractions. But in un- 
3tndingj accomplishments^ and virtue^ I firmly believe 
>inan living can compare with her. In possessing hery 
^ill be blessed beyond the lot of princes. But^ at the. 
time that I shall thus put happiness within your graspy 
mber that I commit to your disposal the happiness of 
^erite. You are a worthy and an honourable man ; 

talents and your virtues will constitute her felicity, 
portion will redeem the injury which your patrimony 
xiffered from your excesses, and you will have enough 
"ourselves, and for your mutual o£&pring. I cannot 
i^e that, with such a deposit intrusted to you, you wiU 
Mit to bring her to misery and ruin, 
t have one condition, however, to stipulate with you: 
Hire of you, as the pledge of her happiness, that you 
z off your present modes of life ; that you separate 
Self from your connections, and retire into the country 
. your paternal estate. You are yet too young to be in 
;er from that tyranny of custom^ which often renders 
more advanced in life incapable x>f relishing the simple 
genuine pleasures. You will find contentment and 
in the society of my daughter, and in the bosom of 
• rising family. You will be happy in the circle of ■ 
> own hearth, and have little to ask of the rest of man,^ 
[. Iff in any ilLomened and inauspicious moment^ the 
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■Doremeiits of your present tIom (fbigiv« Ae 
my fpeedi) ihoiild netiime thdr power awm joo, I 
least that I shall never live to see it; that I All 
taiif^t by bitter experienee^ that I have merited M^ 
disinterestedness of my frienddiip the hMpfnmi\ 
daughter and of my posterity !" 

My heart weeps bloody while I record the 
tins noble and generous man. A nobler Fmsi 
contain throng all her boondaiiea. Refined by 
polished by the best society his age ooold aftri, 
grey in the field of honour, and partienlariy 
by the personal attachment and confidence of his 
What was all this advice to me ? What letom did 
to this unparalleled kindness and friendship ? I 
admirable woman ! I involved her in poverty and i 
With the most savage barbarity I prepared ftr heri 
mature grave ! Can I forget this F Of what avail to 
immortal life and immortal youth ? Oh, Maxgoeriti^l 
guerite ! For ever thy image haunts me f For evj 
ghost upbraids me ! How little have I proved mysdf i 
of such a partner ! Rather what puniAment, whstj 
what shame and detestation have I not deserved I 
be Heaven^ the last prayer of the Marquis of 
least was granted ! He did not live to witneas my 
my profligacy, and insanity. 

I resume the thread of my story.— I listened ts 
dress of the Marquis with reverence and 
accepted his conditions with joy. I married his 
daughter, and conducted her to my paternal e^als bj 
Bourdelois. Now only it was that I tasted of 
piness. To judge from my own experience in titfi' 
tion, I should say, that nature has atoned for all thai 
and miseries she so copiously and incessantly poos' 
h^ sons, by this one gift, the transcendent e^Ji 
nameless delights which, wherever the heart ia 
the soul is refined, wait on the attachment of two 
of opposite sexes. My beloved Marguerite gaii 
directed me, at the same time that she was ever 
my gratification. I instructed her by my experiencSy^ 
she enlightened me by the rectitude and dedaion of' 
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s. Ours was a sober and digoified happiness^ and its 
sobriety served to give it additional volaptuoasneas. 
had each our separate pursuits, whether for the culti* 
m of our minds^ or the promotion of our mutual ia. 
Its. Separation gave us respectability in eadi other's 
» while it prepared us to enter with fresh ardour into 
^ty and conversation. In company with each other, 
-» passed over us, and appeared but minutes. It has 
said to be a peculiar felicity for any one to be praised 
man who is himself eminaitly a subject of praise r 
much happier to be prized and loved by a person 
Jij of love ? A man may be prized and valued by his 
id ; but in how different a style of sentiment from the 
rd and attachment that may reign in the bos(»n of his 
ress or his wife ? Self-complacency and self-satisfsctioBt 
perhaps be numbered among the prindpal sources of 
«ntment. It is necessary for him who would endure 
tence with patience, that he should conceive himself to 
something, — that he should be persuaded he is not « 
ler in the muster-roll of man. How bitter is the aOf 
sh we are sometimes doomed to sustain in this respect 
3a the marks we receive of other men's indifference and 
tempt ? To feel that we are loved by one whose love we 
e deserved, to be employed in the mutual interchange of 
marks of this love, habitually to study the happiness 
ine by whom our happiness is studied in return, this is 
most desirable, as it is the g^uine and unadulterated 
dition of human nature. I must have some one to 
ipathise with ; I cannot bear to be cut off from all re. 
ons : I desire to experience a confidence, a concord, an 
bchment, that cannot rise between common acquaintance, 
every state we long for some fond bos(»n on which to 
t our weary head ; some speaking eye with which to ex. 
nge the glances of intelligence and afiectioiL Then the 
1 warms and expands itself; then it ahuns the obsov. 
>n of every other beholder ; then it melts with feetings 
^t are inexpressible, but that the heart understands witii* 
k the aid of words ; then the eyes swim with rapture ; 
m the frame languishes with enjoyment ; then the aonl 
ms with fire ; then the two persons thus blest are no 
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longer two ; distance vsniihei^ one thought animi 
mind informs them. Thus love acts; thus it is 
to perfection ; never does man feel himself so muc 
so truly etherial^ as when, bursting the honds of dif 
unceruinty and reserve, he poors himself entire i 
bosom of the woman he adores. 

Marguerite de Damville was particularly disdn; 
Arom every other woman I ever knew by the justnesi 
taste and the vividness of her feelings. This circni 
was a fund of inexhaustible delight and improver 
me. We were both of us well acquainted with it 
eminent poets and fine writers of modem times. Be 
we came to read them together, they presented the 
in a point of view in which they had never been see 
before. It is, perhaps, more important that poet 
every thing that excites the imagination or appeals 
heart, should be read in solitude, than in society, 
true way to understand our author in these cases, is 
ploy each of these modes in succession. The terri 
majestic, the voluptuous and the melting, are all o 
in a considerable degree, affairs of sympathy ; and \ 
judge of them so infallibly, or with so much satii 
as when, in the presence of each other, the em 
kindled in either bosom at the same instant, the eye 
pregnant with sentiment and meaning, involuntar 
and mingle ; the voice of the reader becomes modu 
the ideas of his author, and that of the hearer, by 
dental interjection of momentary comment or a 
confesses its accord. It was in diis manner that 
together the admirable sonnets of Petrarch, and p 
review the sublime effusions of Dante. The k 
Eloisa to Abelard afforded us singular delight. We i 
into the effusions of the Troubadours, and, among 
absurdities and inequality, we found a wildness, i 
pouring forth of the soul, an unpruned richness of 
ation, and, from time to time, a grandeiu: of concepi 
audacious eccentricity of thought, that filled us m\ 
looked for transport. At other times, when not r 
engaged in this species of reading, we would repeat 
to each other, communicate the discoveries of this t 
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her had made in solitade^ and point out unobserved beau- 
iy that perhaps neither of us would have remarked^ but 

the suggestions of the other. It is impossible for two 
"sons to be constituted so much alike^ but that one of 
xn should have a more genuine and instantaneous relish 

one sort of excellence^ and another for another. Thus 
.aidded to each other's stores, and acquired a largeness of 
ception and liberality of judgment that neither of us 
xld have arrived at if separate. It is difficult to imagine 
^ prolific this kind of amusement proved of true happi- 
5. We were mutually delighted to remark the accord 
:>ur feelings, and still more so, as we perceived that 
»3*d to be hourly increasing, and what struck either as a 
nish in the other, wearing out and disappearing. We 
^ also led by the same means to advert to the powers of 
Lci existing in each, the rectitude of judgment and deU- 
jT of feeling. As our attachment hourly increased, we 
»iced in this reciprocation of benefits, while each gave or 
^ived something that added to value of mind and worth 
character. Mutual esteem was incessantly kept aUve, 
L mutual esteem is the only substantial basis of love, 
ch of us hourly blessed our common lot, while each be- 
^ed it impracticable elsewhere to have found so much 
Hh blended with so much sweetness, 
^ut we did not confine ourselves to the library and fire- 
B. We walked, we rode, we travelled together ; we ob- 
Ved together the beauties of nature, and the system of 

universe ; we traversed many provinces of France, and 
cte parts of Italy and Spain ; we examined the characters 
t^anldnd, as they are modified by the varieties of natural 
oent, or the diversities of political government. In all 
a we found peculiar gratification. There is something 
the scent and impression of a balmy atmosphere, in the 
tre of sunshine, in the azure heaven and the purple 
uds, in the opening of prospects on this side and on that> 
the contemplation of verdure and fertility, and industry 
d simplicity and cheerfulness, in all their variations, in 
s very act and. exercise of travelling, peculiarly congenial 

the human frame. It expands the heart, it makes the 
bit dance, and exquisitely disposes us for social enjoy- 
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ment The mind beoom« more devmted and ] 
awamei a microsci^ical and unwonted seoiibifitj 
things which, in ordinary momenta^ are niilMi^Aif 
known ; it enjoys things too evaneaoent for a nanu 
minute to he arrested ; it tremhlea with pleaaon 
every fibre and every articulaticm. 

One thing is necessary to be mentioned in d 
though, while it adds to the fidelity of delineati 
aware it breaks the tone of feeling, and the hai 
the picture. But it is not my intention in this ] 
pass myself for better than I am. I have laid don 
self the sacred maxim of absolute truth and imparti 
must confess, therefore, with whatever anguish, m] 
inferiority to my incomparable partner. She hi 
aimplicity of genuine taste. The more she ddiv 
self up to nature, the greater was her content. I 
fluous appendages and show appeared to her as 
obstacles to enjoyment. She derived her happii 
the tone of her own mind, and stood in no needoi 
ing admiration and stupid wonder of others to 
feel herself happy. But I retained the original v 
mind. The gestures of worship and the voice oi 
were necessary to me. I did not suffice to myself, 
satisfied with the tranquil and inglorious fruition < 
pleasures, forgetting the vain and anxioua tumv 
world, and forgotten by those who figured on i 
It may be, that Marguerite could, and ought, by 
degrees, to have rooted out this disease of my mi 
I am concerned only with the statement of fac 
know that no such thing was the efiect of our ini 

This absurd passion did not, however, at this 
me to any fatal extremities. It contented itael 
frivolous gratification resulting from a certain 
ostentation and expense. I maintained a conside 
of servants : my apartments were magnificent, ai 
niture splendid. When we travelled, it was w 
tendance little short of princely. Idiot that 
regard this as an addition to the genuine pleasuri 
have above enumerated ! When we were at h( 
accidental gueat was received and entertained ¥ 
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^j$ttry pomp, a pomp not directed to add to Ms aoeom- 
i^atum^ but that was deaigned to leaye him imprefwd 
th satoxuflhmait and admindon at the spirit of hia host, 
t^i^ indeed^ did I fed this ostentation an encanifora»ee : 
en did I languish for the ease and freedom whidi revolt 
m a mediocrity of drenmstances. But this I called, 
log honour to mj ancestors and my coontry^ and yindi- 
ing tlie consideration due to die house of St. Leon. 
To quit this painful recollection.-**- A circumstance whidi 
ded at this time to fill the measure of my happiness^ 
usisted id the dear pledges whidi Marguerite bore me of 
~ mutual affection. It is impossible for him who has not 
lerienced it, to concdye the accumulation whidi a ge- 
jie tendomese derives from this source. The difficulties 
many that attend upon pregnancy ; trifles are at that 
iod sources of fatigue and injury ; it is necessary that 
person should be protected, and, the mind tranquil. We 
e to watch over a delicate plant, that appears to call for 
our anxiety and attention. There is in this case the 
timent, without the repuldve circumstances that attends 
»n our sympathy with a dangerous and alarming disease. 
j*guerite, by her sensibility and growing attachmoit, 
otidantly rewarded my cares. At length the critical pie- 
i arrives, when an event so extraordinary occurs, as can- 
fail to put the human frame in considerabfefr Jeopardy, 
ver shall I forget the interriew between us immediatdy 
Mequent to her first parturition, the effhsion of soul with 
ich we met each other after dl danger seemed to have 
)dded, the kindness which animated us, increased as it 
s by ideas of peril and suffering, the sacred sensation 
th which the mother presented her infant to her husband, 
the complacency with which we read in each other's eyes 
common sentiment of melting tenderness and inviolaUe 
ftchment! 

This, she seemed to say, is the joint result of our com- 
n aflfection. It partakes equaUy of both, and is the 
ine in which our sympathies and our life have been 
jred together, never to be separated. Let other lovow 
tify thdr engagements by presents and tokens ; we re. 
d and stamp our attadunent in this precious creature^ a 
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crettnre of that flpecies which is more admirable i 
thing else the world has to boast^ a creature snaoe] 
pleasure and pain, of affection and love^ of sentim 
fancy, of wisdom and virtue. This creature wi 
stand in need of an aid we shdl delight to afibrd ; 
quire our meditations and exertions to forward 
provement, and confirm its merits and its worth. 1^ 
each blend our exertions, for that purpose, and ou 
confirmed by this common object of our labour and a 
will every day become more sacred and indisaolubl 
this the present weakness of my beloved Marguerit 
not allow her to say. But all this occurred to 
flections ; and, when we had time tranquilly to < 
our recollection of the event, it plainly appeared th 
this our hearts and conceptions had most truly sym^ 

The possessing a third object, a common centre of 
to both, is far from weakening the regard of such i 
for each other. It does not separate or divert ther 
a new link of connection. Each is attached to it t 
for the sake of either ; each regards it as a sort of 
or scion, representing the parent; each rejoices 
health, its good humour, its smiles, its increase in 
strength, and in faculties, principally from the idc 
gratification they will communicate to the other, 
not for this idea, were it possible the pleasure sh* 
be mutual, the sentiment would be stripped of its i 
elevation and refinement ; it would be comparativ< 
selfish, solitary, and inane. 

In the first ten years of our marriage my wife 
me five children, two sons and three daughters. Thi 
son only died in his infancy. My predominant ps 
this time was that of domestic pleasures and emplo 
and I devoted myself, jointly with the mother, to 
tivadon of the minds of my children. They all ii 
siderable degree rewarded our care ; they were all i 
Taught by the example of their parents, they livec 
common harmony and affection. Charles, the eldi 
a lad of a bold and active disposition ; but the sen 
of virtue and honour that were infused into him, 1 
Marguerite and myself, found a favourable recepti 
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kiomised to render those qualities^ wbkh^ if left to them- 
elves^ might have been turbulent and dangerous^ productive 
£ the happiest consequences. Julia^ his eldest sister^ was 
tnpommonly mild and affectionate^ alive to the slightest 
luriations of treatment^ profoundly depressed by every 
dark of unkindness^ but exquisitdy sensible to demon- 
^tions of sympathy and attachment. She appeared little 
oraied to struggle with the difficulties of Ufe and the frowns 
f the world ; but^ in periods of quietness and tranquillity 
odiing could exceed the sweetness of her character and 
le fascination of her manners. Her chief attachment was 
» her mother^ though she was by no means capable of her 
mother's active beneficence and heroic fortitude. Louisa^ 
fce second daughter^ resembled her mother in person^ and 
romised to resemble her in character. Marguerite^ the 
3ungest^ differed from the whole family^ in the playfulness 
cid froHc of her disposition. Her vivacity was inexhaust- 
de^ and was continually displaying itself in innocent 
"icks^ and smarts unexpected sallies. Nothing could pos- 
ibly be more ingenuous than this admirable infant; nd- 
hing more kind^ considerate^ and enthusiastic in her tender- 
less and grief, when an occasion occurred to caU forOi 
liese sentiments. But the moment the sorrowful occasion 
iras over, she would resume all her vivacity; and even 
lometimes, in the midst of her tears, some trait of her 
lative humour would escape. I know not whether all the 
iunily were not more attached to the little Marguerite than 
o any other individual member, as she certainly oftenest 
sontributed to their amusement and pleasure. — Such was 
lie amiable circle, one and all of whom have been involved 
ly ine in the most tremendous ruin and disgrace. 



CHAPTER V. 



"sables was now nine years of age. His mother and 
lyself had deUghted ourselves with observing and forward- 
xg the opening of his infant mind, and had hitherto been 
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Hm. Betidr, thov wm an i» pe€ao M ty and ionnff 
hit cliaractar, that wct d ifl to hrook the prata 
tsde and rctiremeiit in which his notfier aad I m 
tcMed to lire. His case demanded oompaBient sf 1 
age, a little world of leUow-heinpiy with wlion h 
engage in their petty basineaB and caves, wiA frb 
sioRs his own might jostle or mi^t sympsdiiaey wh 
kindle his emulation, and open to him the field of i 
aswciations snd amity. 

There was, however, a considerahle dificohy a 
on this question. The schools of real literatore in 
where languages were properly taught, «nd sdcnc 
be acquired, were at this time exceedingly fe% 
nearest university was that of Tonlouae, at ti^ dii 
twenty-six leagues. Tins was, practically speakin 
from us as Paris itsdf. Was then our darling ch 
torn from his parents, from all he was aecmtomec 
and an by whom he was loved, to be planted in i 
of strangers, to have bis mind excited to obaerrat 
the spirit of generous contention roused^ at the 
suppressing the tender afl^ions of bis sool, and tl 
ments of duty, reliance, and love ? There seemed, 1 
to be no alternative. It was necessary that a te 
separation should take place. Intellectual improven 
a point by all means to be pursued ; and we mui 
our efforts to keep alive along with it those winni 
lities, and that softness of heart, which had hithc 
dered Charles so eminently our delight. Such ii 
fond speculations and projects for the future. 

It was at kngth determined that I should piocei 
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Sh him to Paris. I could diere obsenre upon the spot 
' state of the university^ and the means of learning that 
itted in the metropolis ; and could consult with some of. 
me eminent luminaries with whom I had become ttc* 
tinted at the house of the Marquis de DamyiHe. Mar- 
tiite declined accompanying me upon this occasion. Her^ 
ser was dead: she could not think of quitting her daugh- 
t for any considerable time ; and our nuptial engagement 
"tedding always in the country gave her a rqmgnance to 

removing with her whole family to Paris. It was left 
bable that she might come to me when die business was 
iled^ if at that time it was determined to leave her son at 

capital ; and that she might then reconduct me to ihe 
ce^ which had heea the scene of all my happiness^ but 
ich I was destined never to revisit in peace. 
Prdiminaries being at length fully adjusted in the man- 
r that appeared suitalde to the importance of the occasion^ 
let off for the metropolis of my country^ which I had seesi 
Ly once, and that for a vary short period, in the course 
ten years. That visit had been produced by a very me- 
idioly circumstance, tiie death of the Marquis de Dam- 
ile. Marguerite and myself had then been summoned^ 
d arrived at his hotel Imt a few days before he expired, 
bough extremely weakened by the mortal disease under 
[rich he laboured, he retained aU ^e faculties of his mind^ 
id conversed with us in the most affectionate and endear- 
g terms. He congratulated us upon our mutual fSeHdtyj; 
n* could the situation in which we found Mm, upon the 
ink of an everlasfing oblivion of all earthly things, abate 
le sincerity and fervour of his delight. He thanked me 
>r my carnage and conduct as a husband, which, he said, 
igfat with propriety be held up as a model to the human 
>ecies. He a]^auded himself for that mingled discem- 
lent and det^iinination, whidi, as he affirmed, had so 
jportunely secured my virtue and his daughter's happiness. 
ie trusted that I was now sufficiently weaned from those 
ibits which had formerly given him so much alarm. At 
\e same time he conjured me, by every motive that an 
rerflowing en'*^ \ could si^gest, toiwrsist in my good 

0olatioiw, ai 1 er t(y diange that residence, where I 
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had found every degree of delight of which the 
mind is in its present condition susceptible. ''Donoi 
he, *'bt> drawn aside by ambition; do not be daxikd 
glitter uf idle \wmp and decoration ; do not enter i 
inotest circle of the vortex of dissipation ! Live 
midst of your family ; cultivate domestic afiectioD; 
solace anil joy of your wife; watch for the preia 
future welfare of your children; and be assured th 
will then he found no contemptible or unbenefidal d 
of the comnmnity at large ! " 

Such were the last advices of the Alarquis de Du 
Excellent man ! how ill were your lessons remeol 
how ill your kindness remunerated ! He died in tb 
year of our marriage. The serious impression whic 
event ])roduced in my mind gave me small inclina 
enter into any si)ecies of society^ and disposed me t 
Paris as soon as every respect had been paid to th 
quies of the deceaseil. 

Upon my arrival in the metropolis on the presen 
sion, 1 immediately sought to renew my acquaintaiM 
those amiable and eminent persons^ who had for th 
part constitut(.Hl the circle of the Marquis de Ds 
They received me with that interest and attention 
have usually found attendant on a cultivated mind, 
pleasure was considerable^ that resulted from meetin, 
thus again^ after ten years' cessation of intercourse, 
of them^ indeed^ were dead^ and others dispersed by ' 
accidents in different parts of France or of Europe, 
greater part^ however^ I still found in that celebrate 
which might well be considered as the metropolis 
civilised world. The king had early been distinguis 
his love of letters and the arts; and added years 
they abated in his mind the eagerness of ambition anc 
gave new strength to his more cultivated propensitia 
liberality of his conduct^ and the polished ease th( 
racterised his manners^ produced a general predilee 
favour of the capital in which he resided. 

I found all my former friends matured and impro 
the silent influence of time. Their knowledge w 
creased; their views rendered wider; their conve 
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more amusing and instructiye^ their manners more 
I and unaffected. But^ if their characters had experi- 
l reyolution^ mine was more materially changed. I 
before encountered them with all the heat and pre- 
tion of youthj with no views so much present to my 

as those of chivalry and a factitious honour^ with no 
ience hut that of a camp. I was impetuous^ volatile^ 
lissipated. I had not rested long enough upon any one 
e flowers of intellect to extract its honey; and my 

was kept in a state of preternatural fetation hy the 
ms of a gamester. It was now hecome cool^ moderate^ 
ranquil. The society of Marguerite had contrihuted 

to the improvement of my character ; I had lived in 
le and hrutish solitude^ hut in the midst of contem- 
»ii and letters ; and I had the passions of a hushand 

father^ in the extremest degree attached to his family, 
e passions will he founds perhaps^ to he the true school 
inanity: the man^ whose situation continually exercises 
m the softest and most amiable charities of our nature^ 
almost infallibly surpass his brethren in kindness to 
lathise with^ and promptness to relieve^ the distresses 
hers. 

''iU it be accounted strange that^ in Paris^ surrounded 
ersons of various knowledge and liberal benevolence^ I 
i myself imder the influence of other feelings^ than any 
1 lately experienced ? I was like a man who had suf- 
. long calamity in a famished vessel or a town besieged^ 
8 immediately after introduced into the midst of luxury^ 
lable loaded with the most costly dainties. Every viand 

his apprehension an exquisite relish^ and every wine 
idous flavour^ that he never perceived in them before, 
no one infer that my love for Marguerite was dimi- 
»d; it has already sufficiently appeared in the course of 
larrative^ that no happiness could be more consummate 

mine was with this admirable woman. Had I been 

1 upon to choose for the seat of my future life^ between 
)atemal chateau in the Bordelois^ with Marguerite to 
i my abode^ on the one hand; and all the gratifications 
Paris could afford^ on the other^ I should not have 
ated even for an instant. But the mind of man is 

E 
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made capadoos of Tarioiu pleaanm; and a penonrftf 
and uncomipted judgment will perhaps alwayi agifi 
emotion the delights which for a long time hefim i^ 
not encountered^ however enviable hia content m^i 
been under their absence. I delighted to oonnffi 
the men of genius and refinement with whom Firiii 
time abounded. It was a feast of aoul of wfaidi 1^ 
rarely partaken in mj rural retreat. I delighted to i 
excellence with number^ and^ to a considerable 
least, variety of intercourse with sentiments of 
friendship. In these select societies I fbond no eoUi 
pressions and reserve. Their members were 
disposition, similar in their pursuits, and crngmialii^ 
sentiments. ^Vhen any one spoke, it was that Ae] 
to whom he addressed himself might apprehend vli^ 
passing in his thoughts. They partidpi^ed with 
and a liberal mind in each other's feelings, whether rfi 
delight or melancholy disappointment. 

Thus situated, I forgot for a time my engagemorii^ 
Marguerite. The scenes of St. Leon, its fields, iti ^ 
its woods and its streams, faded from my mind. IM 
the pleasure with which I had viewed my children tfd 
on the green, and the delicious, rural sappers windil^ 
so often partaken with my wife beneath my vines tf^' 
fig-trees at the period of the setting sun. When I ^ 
for Paris, these images had dwelt upon my mind, lai' 
dened my fancy. At every stage I fdt mysdf i^ 
still further from the scene where my treasures n'l 
affections were deposited. But, shortly after, nem^ 
and new employments engaged my thoughts. Ibti 
sures which I sought but weakly at first, every tiDi' 
were tasted increased my partiality for them. I meti 
a time to be under the influence of an oblivion of my If 
life. Thus circumstanced, the folly which had so A 
root in my character, took hold of me. I hired a tf 
ficent hotel, and entertained at my own expense tho* 
sons in whose society I principally delighted. My fl 
became more numerous than those of the Marquis del 
viUe, and were conducted in a very different style off 
dour and profusion* I corresponded with Marguerite 
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Hitinuany found some new pretext for lengthening my 
' ; and she on her part^ though the kindest and most 
ilgent of women^ became seriously alarmed and un- 

^ii my parties were more numerous than those of the 
*^uis de Damville had been^ they were more mixed. 
c>ng others^ I occasionally associated with some of those 
Lematt^. who had been the companions of my former dis- ^ '' 
iaoni and gaming. An obvious consequence resulted 
d this. Parties of play were occasionally proposed to 
I resisted — - 1 yielded. My first compliances were 
Ld^ hesitating^ and painfuL I recollected the lessons 
: ^diortations of my excellent father.inJUiw. At lengthy 
rever^ my alarms abated. I reproached myself with the 
It of an honourable confidence in my own firmness^ and 

cowardice of supposing that I was not to be trusted with 

direction of my conduct. 

Due evening I ventured beyond the cautious limits I had 
:first prescribed myself^ and won a considerable sum. 
Is incident produced a strong impression upon me^ and 
^ my mind with tumult and agitation. There was a 
'et that I had concealed almost from myself^ but which 
"- recurred to me with tenfold violence. I was living 
^nd the means I had to discharge my expenses. My 
3iensity of this sort seemed to be fktal and irresistible, 
marriage with Marguerite had occurred opportunely^ to 
. the breaches I had at that time made in my fortune^ 

to take from me the consciousness of embarrassments 
ch I should otherwise have deeply felt. The death of 
E^arquis^ however deplorable in other respects^ happened 

period when the spirit of profusion and magnificence 
cb characterised me had again involved my affairs in 
liderable difficulty. It might be supposed that these two 
e of experience would have sufficed to extirpate my 
f I but they had rather the contrary effbct. In each of 
u the event was such as to prevent extravagance and 
sightlessness from producing their genuine results ; and^ 
oasequence^ they appeared less criminal and mischievous 
lay eyes than otherwise they probably would have ap« 
red. I rather increased than dimini^ed my establish* 
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ment upon the death of my fiither-in-Imw. I hit 
■onable prospect of any property hereafter to desoen 
that should exonerate me from the oanaequences a 
prodigality. But I did not advert to this. I w 
surrounded by my children ; they were the delig^ 
kce of my life ; and yet I was heedless of their i 
Sometimes I resolved upon a more rigid eoonon 
economy is a principle that does not easily lay holt 
but a heart framed to receive it. It is a bosinesB ( 
tive and vigilant detaiL It easily escapes the mind 
the impetuosity of the passions, the obstinacy oi 
propensities^ and the seduction of long established 
Marguerite^ indeed, did not share with me in these 
the simplicity and ingenuousness of her mind we 
tliat she would have been as happy in a cottage as i 
but, though she did not partake my vices, an iD 
forbearance and tenderness for my feelings did no; 
her effectually to counteract them. This is, perhi 
only defect of character I am able to impute to hei 
After 1 had won the sum to which I have si 
retired to my hotel full of anxious thoughts. It p 
upon mc, in some degree, the same efiect as ordini 
longs to a great calamity. I lay all night sleep) 
disturbeiL Ruin and despair presented themselve 
mind in a thousand forms. Heedless prodigality 
la])i(lated revenues passed in review before me. I 
the years of my life. I had completed the thirt} 
year of my age: this was scarcely half the probable < 
of human existence. How was I to support the rei 
period, a period little assorted to difficulties and exp 
and which, in the close of it, seems imperiously to 
every indulgence? Hitherto, an interval of fbm 
years had repeatedly sufficed to involve me in aeri 
barrassment. My children were growing up aron 
my family was likely to become still larger ; as my < 
increased in years, their demands upon my revenu 
be more considerate. Were these demands to be t 
Were my daughters, nay, was the heir of my rank 
name, to be committed to the compassion of tb 
unprovided and forlorn? What a cheerless prospect 
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oomy and disconsolate hue did these ideas spread upon 

future^ which the health of the human mind requires 
aye gilded with the heams of hope and expectation ? I 

already tried the expedient of economy; and I had 
ormly found this inestimable and only sheet-anchor of 
lence gliding from my deluded grasp. Could I promise 
elf better success in future ? There seemed to be some- 
^ in my habits^ whether of inattention^ ostentation^ or 
»iisistency^ that baffled the strongest motives by which 
timony and frugality can be enforced. 
VTiy did these thoughts importunately recur to me in 
present moment ? They were the suggestions of a ma- 
ant genius, — thoughts, the destination of which was 
aad me into a gulf of misery and guilt ! While I was 
^ on in a regular train of expense, while I was scoop- 

the mine that was to swallow me and my hopes to- 
^er, I had the art to keep these reflections at bay. Now 
- I had met with an unexpected piece of good fortune, 
^ rushed upon me with irresistible violence. Unfortunate 
tcidence ! Miserable, — rather let me say, guilty, aban- 
^ miscreant ! 

^ soon as I rose in the morning, I went to the closet 
^%, the evening before, I had deposited my recent ac 
Xtions. I spread out the gold before me. I gazed 
rx it with intentness. My eyes, a moment after, rolled 
cicancy. I traversed the apartment with impatient steps, 
the demon seemed to make his descent upon my souL 
3 was the first time that I had ever felt the struggle of 
Kcious guilt and dishonour. I was far indeed from an. 
>ating that species of guilt, and that species of ruin, 
ch soon after overwhelmed me. My mind did not once 
ir to the possibility of any serious mischief. I dwelt 
fy as gamesters perhaps usually do, upon the alternative 
^een acquisition and no acquisition. I did not take into 

account the ungovemableness of my own passions. I 
3xned it as unquestionable, that I could stop when I 
sued. The thoughts that tortured me were, in the first 
ce, those of a sanguine and unexperienced adventurer in 
>ttery, whose mind rests not for a moment upon the sum 
lias risked^ Imt who, having in fancy the principal prize 
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ment upon the death of my father-in-law. I bad no lea 
aonable prospect of any property hereafter to descend to mi 
that should exonerate me from the consequences of taiiim 
prodigality. But I did not advert to this. I saw mya^ 
surrounded by my children ; they were the delight and sc 
lace of my life ; and yet I was heedless of their interest 
Sometimes I resolved upon a more rigid economy: bi 
economy is a principle that does nOt easily lay hold of an 
but a heart framed to receive it It is a business of atten 
tive and vigilant detaiL It easily escapes the mind, amid 
the impetuosity of the passions, the obstinacy of roote 
propensities, and the seduction of long established habit 
Marguerite, indeed, did not share with me in these foDief 
the simplicity and ingenuousness of her mind were sod 
that she would have been as happy in a cottage as a palace 
but, though she did not partake my vices, an iU-judge 
forbearance and tenderness for my feelings did not perm 
her effectually to counteract them. This is, perhaps, ih 
only defect of character I am able to impute to her. 

After I had won the sum to which I have alluded, 
retired to my hotel full of anxious thoughts. It produce 
upon mc, in some degree, the same effect as ordinarily be 
longs to a great calamity. I lay all night sleepless an 
disturbed. Ruin and despair presented themselves to m 
mind in a thousand forms. Heedless prodigality and di 
lapidated revenues passed in review before me. I oounte 
the years of my life. I had completed the thirty-seoon 
year of my age: this was scarcely half the probable duratio 
of human existence. How was I to support the remainin 
period, a period little assorted to difficulties and expedients 
and which, in the close of it, seems imperiously to call fc 
every indulgence? Hitherto, an interval of four or flv 
years had repeatedly sufficed to involve me in serioos em 
barrassment. My children were growing up around me 
my family was likely to become still larger ; as my ofl^riii 
increased in years, their demands upon my revenues wool 
be more considerable. Were these demands to be slighted 
Were my daughters, nay, was the heir of my rank and m; 
name, to be committed to the compassion of the world 
unprovided and forlorn? What a cheerless prospect ! • Wha 
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a f^ioomj and disconsolate hue did these ideas spread upon 
that future^ which the health of the human mind requires 
to have gilded with the heams of hope and expectation ? I 
had already tried the expedient of economy; and I had 
uniformly foimd this inestimahle and only sheet-anchor of 
prudence gliding from my deluded grasp. Could I promise 
myself hetter success in future ? There seemed to he some- 
^tdag in my hahits^ whether of inattention^ ostentation^ or 
inconsistency^ that haffled the strongest motives hy which 
parsimony and frugality can he enforced. 

Why did these thoughts importunately recur to me in 
the present moment ? They were the suggestions of a ma- 
lignant genius^ — thoughts^ the destination of which was 
to lead me into a gulf of misery and guilt ! While I was 
going on in a regular train of expense^ while I was scoop- 
ing the mine that was to swallow me and my hopes to- 
gether^ I had the art to keep these reflections at hay. Now 
that I had met with an unexpected piece of good fortune^ 
they rushed upon me with irresistible violence. Unfortunate 
coincidence ! Miserable^ — rather let me say^ guilty^ aban- 
doned miscreant ! 

As soon as I rose in the mornings I went to the closet 
where^ the evening before^ I had deposited my recent ac- 
quisitions. I spread out the gold before me. I gazed 
upon it with intentness. My eyes^ a moment after^ rolled 
in vacancy. I traversed the apartment with impatient steps. 
All the demon seemed to make his descent upon my souL 
This was the first time that I had ever felt the struggle of 
conscious guilt and dishonour. I was far indeed from an- 
ticipating that species of guilty and that species of ruin^ 
which soon after overwhelmed me. My mind did not once 
recur to the possibility of any serious mischief. I dwelt 
only^ as gamesters perhaps usually do^ upon the alternative 
between acquisition and no acquisition. I did not take into 
the account the ungovemableness of my own passions. I 
assumed it as unquestionable^ that I could stop when I 
pleased. The thoughts that tortured me were, m the first 
place^ those of a sanguine and unexperienced adventurer in 
a lottery^ whose mind rests not for a moment upon the sum 
he has risked^ Imt who^ having in fancy the principal prize 
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already in his poBaesrion, and baying distribated it to nErioa 
objects and purposes^ sometimes fearfullj recurs to tbe po^ 
dbility of his disappointment^ and anticipates with tenor 
what will be his situation^ if deprived of this imaginary 
wealth. I had now^ for the first time^ opened mj eyes tb 
the real state of my affairs^ and I clung with proportionable 
vehemence to this plank which was to bear me fitnn the 
storm. In the second place^ I felt^ though darkly and mu 
willingly, the immorality of my conception. To game may, 
in some instances, not be in diametrical opposition to Hber. 
idity of mind ; but he who games for the express purpose 
of improving his circumstances must be an idiot, if he does 
not sometimes recollect that the money lost may be as se- 
rious a mischief to his neighbour, as the money gained can 
possibly be a benefit to himself. It is past a question, that 
he who thus turns his amusement into his business loses 
the dignity of a man of honour, and puts himself upon a 
level with the most avaricious and usurious merchant. 

Though I was far from having digested a specific plan 
of enriching myself by these discreditable means, yet the 
very tumult of my thoughts operated strongly to lead me 
once more to the gaming-table. I was in no humour to 
busy myself with my own thoughts ; the calmness of literary 
discussion, and the polished interchange of wit, which had 
lately so much delighted me, had now no attraction for my 
heart ; the turbulence of a scene of high play alone had 
power to distract my attention from the storm within« I 
won a second time. I felt the rapidity and intenseness of 
my contemplations still further accelerated. I will not over 
again detail what they were. Suffice it to say, that my 
hopes became more ardent, my conception of the necessi^ 
of this resource more impressive, and my alarm lest iMa 
last expedient should fail me more tormenting. 

The next time I lost half as much as the sum of my 
winnings. I then proceeded for several days in a nearly 
regular alternation of gain and loss. This, as soon as the 
fact unavoidably forced itself upon Yny mind, only served 
to render my thoughts more desperate. No, exclaimed I, 
it was not for this that I entered upon so tormenting a 
pursuit. It is not for this that I have deserted the learned 
societies which were lately my delight, and committed my- 
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self to a sea of disquiet and anxiety. I came not here^ like 
a boy, for amusem^it ; or, like one who has been bred in 
the lap of ignorance and wealth, to seek a relief from the 
burden of existence, and to find a stimulus to animate my 
torpid spirits. Am I then to be for ever baffled ? Am I to 
cnltiyate a tract of land, which is to present me nothing in 
return but unyaried barenness ? Am I continually to wind up 
my passions, and new^tring my attention in vain ? Am I 
a mere instrument to be played upon by endless hopes and 
fears and tormenting wishes? Am I to be the sport of 
events, the fool of promise, always agitated with near ap* 
proaching good, yet always deluded ? 

This frame of mind led me on insensibly to the most 
extravagant adventures. It threw me in the first place into 
the hands of notorious gamblers. Men of real property 
shrunk from the stakes I proposed ; as, though they were 
in some degree infected with the venom of gaming, their 
infection was not so deep as mine, nor with my desperation 
of thought. The players with whom I engaged were for 
the most part well known to every one but myself, not to 
be able to pay the sums they played for, if they lost ; nay, 
this fact might be said in some sense to be known to me as 
well as the rest, though I obstinately steeled myself against 
the recollection of it One evening I won of one of these 
persons a very large sum, for which I suffered him to play 
with me upon honour. The consequence was simple. The 
next morning he took his departure from Paris, and I heard 
of him no more. 

Before this, however, the tide of success had set strongly 
against me. I had sustained some serious vicissitudes ; 
and, while I was playing with the wretch I have just men- 
tioned, my eagerness increased as my good luck began, and 
I flattered myself that I should now avenge myself of for* 
tune for some of her late unkindnesses. My anguish -^ 
why should I call the thing by a disproportionate and 
trivial appellation ? — my agony — was by so much thft 
greater, when I foimd that this person, the very individual 
who had already stripped me of considerable sums, had. 
disappeared^ and left me without the smallest benefit from 
my imaginary winnings. 

B 4 
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No nun who has not felt, can possibly imige to himsdf 
the tortures of a gamester^ of a gamester like me, who 
played for the improvement of his fortune, who played widi 
the recollection of a wife and children dearer to him than 
the blood that bubbled through the arteries of his heart, 
who mig^t be said, like the savages of ancient Germany, to 
make these relations the stake for which he threw, who 
aaw all my own happiness and all theirs through the long 
▼ista of life, depending on the turn of a card ! Hell is but 
the chimera of priests, to bubble idiots and cowards. What 
have they invented, to come into competition with what 
I felt! Their alternate interchange of flames and iee 
is but a feeble image of the eternal varieties of hope and 
fear. All bodily racks and torments are nothing oompaied 
with certain states of the human mind. The gamester 
would be the most pitiable, if he were not the most dei^i- 
cable creature that exists. Arrange ten bits of painted 
paper in a certain order, and be is ready to go wild with 
the extravagance of his joy. He is only restrained 1^ 
some remains of shame, from dancing about the room, and 
displaying the vileness of his spirit by every sort of freak 
and absurdity. At another time, when his hopes have 
been gradually worked up into a paroxysm, an unexpected 
turn arrives, and he is made the most miserable of men. 
Never shall Is cease to recollect the sensation I have repeat- 
edly felt, in the instantaneous sinking of the spirits, the 
conscious fire that spread over my visage, the anger in my 
eye, the burning dryness of my throat, the sentiment that 
in a moment was ready to overwhelm with curses the cards, 
the stake, my own existence, and all mankind. How every 
malignant and insufferable passion seemed to rush upon my 
soul ! What nights of dreadful solitude and despair did I 
repeatedly pass during the progress of my ruin ! It was the 
night of the soul ! My mind was wrapped in a gloom that 
could not be pierced! My heart was oppressed ^th a 
weight that no power human or divine was equal to 
remove! My eyelids seemed to press downward with an 
invincible burden! My eyeballs were ready to start and 
crack their sockets ! I lay motionless, the victim of in* 
effable horror! The whole endless night seemed to be 
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filled with one vast^ appalling^ immovable idea ! - It was a 
■tapor^ more insupportable and tremendous than the 
ntBUWt whirl of pain^ or the fiercest agony of exquisite per- 
opticiii 1 

One day that my mind was in a state of excessive an- 
gqiah and remorse (I had already contrived by this infernal 
meana to dispossess myself of the half of my property)^ 
my ion came unexpectedly into my chamber. For some 
tinie I bad scarcely ever seen him : such is a gamester J 
AR the ni^t, while he slept^ I was engaged in these haunts 
of demons. All the day^ while he was awake^ and studying 
Witb his masters^ or amusing himself^ I was in my bed. 
chamber^ endeavouring to court a few broken hours of sleep. 
When, notwithstanding the opposition of our habits^ I had 
liie Importunity of seeing him^ I rather shunned to use^ 
thia sought to embrace it^ The sight of him had a savour 
of bitterness in it^ that more than balanced all the solace of 
9tlnral a£&ction. It brought before me the image of his 
QMilher and his sisters ; it presented to my soul a frightM 
tale of deserted duties ; it was more galling and envenomed 
than the sting of scorpions. 

Starting at the sound of the opening door^ I called out 
abniptly^and with some harshness^ " Wlio is there? What 
do you want?" 

'' It is I, sir," replied the boy ; " it is Charles, come to 
pay hia duty to you !" 

*' I do not want you now ; you should not come, but 
when you know I am at leisure," answered I somewhat 
diiturbed. 

" Very well, sir ; very well: I am going." As he spoke 
his voice seemed suffocated with tears. He was on the 
point of shutting the door, and leaving me to myself. 

'^ Charles !" said I, not well knowing what it was I in- 
tended to do. 

He returned. 

" Come here, my dear boy ! " 

I took his hand, I drew him between my knees, I hid 
my face in his neck, I shook with the violence of my emo- 
tion* 

.*' Go, go, boy : you perceive I cannot talk to you." 
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I pushed him gently from me. 

" Papa!" cried he^ ''I do not like to leave you. 
know I am bat a boy^ and can be bat of little use to yo 
If mamma were with you^ I would not be troublesome, 
flhould cry when I saw you were grieved^ but I would m 
no questiona^ and would leave you^ because you desired : 
I hope you have not had any bad news ?" 

*' No, my boy, no. Come to me to-morrow, and I w 
be at leisure, and will talk a great deal to you." 

^ Ah, papa, to-morrow ! Every day that I did not s 
you, I thought it would be to-morrow ! And there was o; 
U^-morrow, and another to-morrow, and so many, that 
seemed as if you had forgotten to speak to me at alL" 

" Why, Charles, you do not doubt my word? I t 
yqa that to-morrow you shall see me as long as you pleasi 

'^ Well, well, I will wait ! But do then let it be all da 
I will not go to college, and it shall be a holiday. Papa 
do not like my lessons half so well as I did, since I ha 
neither you nor mamma that I can tell what they s 
about" 

" Good-bye, Charles ! Be a good boy ! remember 1 
morrow ! Good-bye !" 

^' Papa ! now I am suro you look a good deal better th 
you did at first. Let me tell you something about 1 
lesson I read this morning. It was a story of Zaleuc 
the Locrian, who put out one of his own eyes, that 
might preserve eye-sight to his son." 

This artless story, thus innocently introduced, cut me 
the soul. I started in my chair, and hid my face upon 1 
table. 

" Papa, what is the matter ? Indeed you frighten me 

^' Zaleucus was a father ! What then am I ? " 

*' Yes, Zaleucus was very good indeed ! But, do 3 
know, his son was very naughty. It was his disobediei 
and wickednes that made him Uable to such a punishme 
I would not for the world be like Zaleucus's son. I ho 
papa, you wiU never suffer from my wilfulness. You si 
not, papa, indeed, indeed !" 

I caught the boy in my arms. ^' No, you are very go< 
you are too good ! I cannot bear it ! " 
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** WcD^ pApa^ I ^^ish I were able to show you that I 
love yon as wdl as ever Zaleucus loved his son !" 

I wia, melted with the ingenuousness of the boy's ex- 
iptemtm, I quitted him. I paced up and down the 
room. Suddenly^ as if by paroxysm of insanity^ I seixed 
my child by the arm^ I seated myself^, I drew him towards 
me, I put my eye upon him. 

^* Boj, how dare you talk to me of Zaleucus ? Do you 
mean to insinuate a reproach ? Do I not discharge a fa* 
tfaer'a duty ? If I do not^ know^ urchin^ I will not be in- 
sulted by my child !" 

The boy was astonished. He burst into tears^ and was 
siknt. i^ 

I was moYed by his evident distress. " No^ child^ you 
have no father. I am afraid you have not. You do not 
know my baseness. You do not know that I am the dead- 
tient foe you have in the world." 

^' Dear papa^ do not talk thus ! Do not I know that you 
are the best of men ? Do not I love you and mamma 
better than every body else put together ? " 

*' Well, Charles," cried 1, endeavouring to compose my- 
self, " we wiU talk no more now. Did not I tell you, yoa 
should not come to me but when you knew it was a proper 
time ? I hope you will never have reason to hate me." 

'* I never wiU hate you, papa, do to me what you vnll !" 
. He saw I wished to be alone, and left me. 



CHAPTER VI. 



In the evening of the same day, my beloved Marguerite 
arrived unexpectedly at Paris. In die beginning of our 
separation, I had been to the last degree punctual in my 
letters. I had no pleasure so great, as retiring to my 
closet, and pouring out my soul to the most adorable o£ 
women. By degrees I relaxed in punctuality. Ordinary 
occupations, however closely pursued, have a method in 
tfaem, that easily combines with regularity in points of an 
incidental nature. But gaming, when pursued with avidity> 
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labverts all order^ and forces every avocation from the 
place assigned it ^Vhen my insane project of supplying 
the inadequateness of my fortune by this expedient b^n 
to produce an effect exactly opposite, I could not, but with 
the extremest difficulty, string my mind to write to the 
mistress of my souL I endeavoured not to think, with 
distinctness and attention, of the persons whose happiness 
was most nearly involved with mine. I said to myself. 
Yet another venture must be tried ; fortune shall change 
the animosity with which she has lately pursued me ; I 
will repair die breaches that have been sustained ; and I 
shall then return with tenfold avidity to subjects that at 
present I dare not fix my mind upon. My letters were 
accordingly short, unfrequent, and unsatisfactory ; and 
those of Marguerite discovered increasing anguish, per- 
turbation, and anxiety. What a change in the minds of 
both had the lapse of a few months produced ! Not that 
my attachment had suffered the diminution of a single 
particle ; but that attachment, which had lately been die 
source of our mutual felicity, was now fraught only with 
distress. My mind was filled with horrors ; and Marguerite 
expected from me an encouragement and consolation in 
absence, which, alas, I had it not in my power to give ! 

I had now continued in Paris for a time vastly greater 
than I had originally proposed. After having remained 
more than ten days without receiving one word of intel- 
ligence, a letter of mine was delivered to Marguerite, more 
short, mysterious, and distressing to her feelings, than any 
that had preceded. The ten days' silence, from me who 
at first had never missed an opportunity of pouring out 
my soul to her, and contributing to her pleasure, was ex- 
quisitely painful. There is scarcely any thing that pro- 
duces such a sickness of the heart as the repeated proro- 
gation of hope. But, when the letter arrived that had 
been so anxiously looked for, when the hand-writing of 
the superscription was recognised, when the letter was 
treasured up for the impatiently desired moment of soli- 
tude, that the sacred emotions of the heart might suffer no 
interruption, and when it at last appeared so cold, so 
ominous, so withering to the buds of affection, the deter- 
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oainfttion of Marguerite was speedily formed. The rela- 
tions that bound us together were of too mighty a value 
to be dispensed or to be trifled with. She felt them as 
Ibe Tery cords of existence. For ten years she had known 
po oolace that was disconnected from my idea^ no care but 
of oar own happiness and that of our offspring. Bene- 
vidait she was almost beyond human example^ and inte- 
leated for the welfare of all she knew ; but these were 
brief and mutable concerns ; they were not incorporated 
with the stamina of her existence. I was the whole world 
to her ; she had no idea of satisfaction without me. Her 
fimmeaa had been sufficiently tried by the interposal of 
aeparation and absence. How was she to interpret the 
obseority that had now arisen? Had I forgotten my 
funily and my wife? Had I been corrupted and de- 
bandied by that Paris^ the effects of which upon my 
diaracter her father had so deeply apprehended ? Had I^ 
in ccmtempt of every thing sacred^ entered into some new 
attadunent ? Had die attractions of some new beauty in 
the metropolis made me indifferent to the virtue of my 
diildren^ and the life of their mother ? Perhaps the length 
of our attachment had infected me with satiety^ and the 
inconstancy of my temper had been roused by the charms 
of novelty. Perhaps the certainty of her kindness and 
riq;ard had no longer allurements for me ; and I might be 
exdted to the pursuit of another by the pleasures of hope 
combined with uncertainty, and of a coyness, that seemed 
to promise compliance hereafter, even while it pronounced 
a present denial. These were the images that haunted her 
mind ; they engendered all the wildness, and all the tor- 
ments, of a delirious paroxysm ; she resolved that no time 
should be sacrificed to needless uncertainty, and that no 
effbrt of hers should be unexerted to prevent the mischief 
die feared. 

It was evening when she arrived. I was upon the 
point of repairing to that scene of nightly resort, the source 
of all my guilt and all my miseries. I enquired of my 
son's valet where he was, and how he had been in the 
ooarae of the day. He was gone to bed : he had appeared 
nnnsoally sad^ sometimes in tears; and, while he waa 
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bat poweweid no longer ! Md«idMlj idett, i^oomj ptog* 
DOtlMi OTcnprcad m j slceplcai nigiitB, aad b c d ew wl my 
piDow widi tears ! This it is» diat, at kat, haa diiTcn me 
horn m J iunil J and daughtarsy reaolTcd to obtain the oer- 
tainljr of despair, or the diqwrsioo of m j fears ! Hanre I 
known aU this, and think yoa that I do not a^€fj widi tap- 
tme diis hliflsfnl moment ?" 

While we were thus cooTcrsing, Charies entered die 
room. He was not yet asleep whm his mother aniTed : 
he heard her Toice ; and hastened to pat on his dothes, 
that he mi^t rush into her arms. The pkasore Margue- 
rite had conceiyed from our meeting; and the affectionate 
aerenity that had taken possession of her sool, inlnsed 
doable ardour into the embraces she bestowed on her son. 
He gaied earnestly in her Hce ; he kissed her widi fer- 
vency ; but was silent. 

'' Why, Charles !" said she, '' what is the mattor widi you.^ 
Are not you glad to see me ?" 

" That I am, mamma ! So ^ad, that I do not know what 
to do with myself ! I was afraid I never should have been 
glad again !" 

'' Pooh, boy ! what do you mean ? You were not motfaer- 
sick, were you ?*' 

" Yes, indeed, I was sick, sick at heart ! Not diat I am 
a coward ! I think that I could have been satisfied to have 
been without either my father or you for a little while. 
But papa is so altered, you cannot diink ! He never smiles 
and looks happy ; and, when I see him, instead of making 
me joyful, as it used to do, it makes me sad !" 

'^Dear Ranald!" replied the mother, looking at me^ ''is 
it possible that, while my heart was haimted with fear and 
suspicions, separation alone should have had such an effiset 
on you ?" 

'' I dare say it was that,*' interposed the boy. *' I could 
not make papa smile, all I could do: but, now you are come, 
he will soon be well ! How much he must love you, 
mamma !" 

The artless prattle of my son struck anguish to my soul, 
and awakened a whole train of tormenting thoughts. Alas ! 
thought I, can it indeed be love, that thus contrives against 
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the peace of its oliject ? Would to God^ my child ! that 
mj thoughts were as simple and pure as thy innoeeDt 
bosom ! 

" And yet," added the boy, as if recollecting himsdf, '' if 
he could^t see you, sure that was no reason for him to avoid 
me ? He seemed as much afraid of me, as I have sem 
some of my play-fellows of a snake ! Indeed, mamma, it 
was a sad thing that, when I wanted him to kiss me and 
press me to his bosom, he shrunk away from me ! There 
now ! it was just so, as he looks now, that papa used to 
frown upon me, I cannot tell how often ! Now is not that 
ug^y^ mamma ?" 

I could no longer govern the tumult of my thoughts. 
'* Peace, urchin ! " cried I. " Why did you come to mar 
the transport of our meeting ? Just now. Marguerite, I 
forgot myself, and was happy ! Now all the villain rises 
in my soul!" 

My wife was so astonished at the perturbation of my 
manner, and at the words I uttered, that she was scarcely 
aUe to articulate. " Reginald !" in broken accents she ex- 
claimed — " my love ! — my husband !** 

'' No matter," said I. "It shall yet be well ! My heart 
assures me it shall ! — Be not disturbed, my love ! I will 
-never cause you a moment's anguish ! I would sooner die a 
thousand deaths ! — Forget the odious thoughts that podr 
Charles has excited in me so unseasonably ! They were 
mere idjle words ! Depend upon it they were !" 

While I was speaking. Marguerite hid her face upon the 
sofiu I took her hand, and by my caresses endeavoured to 
soothe and compose her. At length, turning to me, — - 
'^ Reginald ! " said she, in a voice of anguish, " do you ^en 
endeavour to hide from me the real state of your thoughts ? 
Was the joy that attended our meeting Iperishable and de- 
ceitful ? After ten years of unbounded affection and ceiu 
fidence, am I denied to be the partner of your bosom ?" 

*' No, Marguerite, no ! this was but the thought of a mo- 
ment ! . By to-morrow's dawn it shall have no existence in 
my bosom.. Why should I torment you with what so soon 
flhaU have no existence to myself ? Meanwhile, be assured, 
my love -(instead of suffering diminution) is more full, more 
fervent and .^tire, than it ever, was ! " 
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At this instant my mind experienced an extnoidiiyBy i 
pNtfion. Instead of being weaned^ by the preaeoce cf ^ui 
admirable woman^ from my passion for gaming, it became 
•tronger than erer. ' If Charles had not entered at the cri- 
tical moment he did, I should have remained with Maigae- 
rite^ and, amidst the so long untested solaoe of lore;, bm, 
at least for this night, forgotten my cares. But diat oeemu 
renoe had overturned every thing, had uncovered the wooids 
cf my bosom, and awakened conceptions that reluied to be 
laid to sleep again. The arms of my wife, that wefe.sliODt 
to embrace me, suddenly became to me a nest of seaipaons. 
I could as soon have rested and enjoyed myself upon the 
top of Vesuvius, when it flamed. New a» I wae to this 
species of anguish, tranquilly and full of virtnoas eonlent- 
ment as I had hitherto passed the years ^ my manied stale, 
the pangs of a guilty conscience I watf wholly uneUe to bear. 
I rose from my seat, and was upon the point of quitting 
the room. 

Marguerite perceived by my manner thmt theie waa aoB»- 
thing extraordinary passing in my mind. " Whe» an yon 
going, Reginald ? " said diie. 

I answered with a slight nod. " Not hx/* I nplied, 
attempting an air of i^athy and unconcern. 

She was not satisfied. ^^ You are not goiiqp out?'' tdie 
enquired. 

I returned to where I had been sitting. " My love, I 
was going out at the moment of your arrivaL It k neeesr 
sary, I assure you. I hope I shall soon be back. I am 
sorry I am obliged to leave you. Compose yourself. Tou 
are in want of rest, and had better go to bed." 

^' Stop, Reginald ! Affi>rd me a minute's leiMne before 
you depart ! Leave us, Charies 1 Good nig^t, my dear 
boy ! Kiss me ; remember that your mother is now la the 
same house with you ; and tHeeg in peace." 

The boy quitted the room. 

*' Reginald!" said the mothar,/'! have no wish teoon- 
trd your desires, or be a spy upon your aetions ; but your 
conduct seems so extraordinary in this instance, ae to dis* 
pense me from the observation of commcm ruleB. I have 
always been a complying wife ; I have never set myeelf in 
contradiction te your will ; I appeal to youridf fiar the 
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ia^At #f ' Mb, I deipiie^ howerer^ those delicacief^ in ad- 
Imi^aa to wbidb would entail upon us the sacrifioe of all 
diat k moat valuable in human life. Can I shut my eara 
vpon tb# myaterious expressions whidi Charles's complaints 
Waive «storled from you ? Can I be insensible to the ex- 
InoidliiAry purpose you declare of leaving me^ when I have 
yit h&en seurody half an hour under the roof with you ? 
Befioie Chariea came in^ you seem to have entertained no 

V if y love," replied I, ''how seriously you comment upon 
die moil indgnifioant incident ! Is it extraordinary that your 
arrival should at first have made me forget an 
that I now recollect ? " 

^ 6t. lAoa" answered my wife^ " before you indulge in 
fluipiiae at my earnestness^ recollect the circumstances that 
Inunedialsly preceded it. Through successive weeks I have 
yiitfd for aome satisfactory and agreeable intelligence from 
yoa« I had a right before this to have expected your return. 
Unaertainty and a thousand fearful apprehensions have at 
length driven me from my home^ and brought me to Paris. 
I am come here for satisfaction to my doubts^ and peace to 
ray anxious heart. Wonder not^ therefore^ if you find 
something more earnest and determined in my proceedings 
new^ than upon ordinary occasions. Give me^ I, conjure 
yoQ^ give me ease and relief^ if you are able ! If not^ at least 
iflow me this consolation^ to know the worst \" 

^ Be pacified^ Marguerite ! " I rejoined. " I am grieved. 
Heaven knows how deeply grieved, to have occasioned you 
a moment's pain. But, since you lay so much stress upon 
ihia circumstance, depend upon it, I will postpone the 
hoifaiess I was going about, and stay with you." 

Thia concession, voluntary and sincere, produced an 
effect that I had not foreseen. Marguerite gazed for a 
moment in my face, and then threw herself upon my 
neek. 

•* F<»give me, my beloved husband ! " she cried. '^ You 
indeed make me ashamed of myself. I feel myself inex« 
cuaUe. I feel that I have been brooding over imaginary 
evUa, and creating the misery that corroded my heart. 
How inexpressibly you rise my superior ! But I will con- 
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quer my wetkness. I insist upon your going to the en- 
gagement you have made^ and will henceforth place the 
most entire confidence in your prudence and honour." 

Every word of this speech was a dagger to my heart 
What were my fedings^ while this admirable woman was 
taking shame to herself for her suspicions^ and pouring oat 
her soul in commendation of my integrity ! I looked in- 
ward^ and foimd every thing there the reverse of her 
apprehension^ a scene of desolation and remorse. I em- 
braced her in silence. My heart panted upon her bosom, 
and seemed bursting with a secret that it was death to re- 
veal. I ought^ in return for her generosity, to have given 
up my feigned engagement^ and devoted this night at least 
to console and pacify her. But I could not^ and I dared 
not. The wound of my bosom was opened^ and would 
not be closed. The more I loved her for her confidence, 
the less I could endure myself in her presence. To play 
the hypocrite for so many hours^ to assume a face of tran- 
quillity and joy while all within was tumult and horror, 
was a task too mighty for human powers to execute. I 
accepted of Marguerite's permission^ and left her. Even 
in the short interval before I quitted the house^ my carriage 
was near to betraying me. I could perceive her watchful 
of my countenance, as if again suspicious that some fatal 
secret lurked in my mind. She said nothing further upon 
the subject however^ and I presently escaped the inquisition 
of her eye. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe the state of my mind 
as I passed along the streets. It is sufficient to say that 
every thing I had felt before from the passion of gaming 
was trivial to the sensations that now occupied me. Now 
first it stood confessed before me^ a demon that poisoned all 
my joys^ that changed the transport of a meeting with the 
adored of my soul into anguish^ that drove me forth from 
her yet untasted charms a solitary wanderer on the face of 
the earth. My busy soul drew forth at length the picture 
of what this encounter would have been, if it had been 
sanctified with the stamp of conscious innocence. At one 
moment I felt myself die most accursed of mankind; I 
believed that he who could find^ as I did^ barrenness and 
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^ in the choicest of Heaven's blessings^ must be 
jle beyond precedent or hope. Shortly after^ how- 
reviewed again the image of my poison^ and found 
le promise of a cure. The more desperate my case 
id to me^ with the greater insanity of expectation 
issure myself that this one night should retrieve all 
sfortunes. In giving to it this destination indeed^ I 
afflict the gentle bosom of my wife but too pro- 
vith some hours of uneasiness. But the event would 
repay her for so transitory a suffering; I would 
pen my whole mind to her. I would practise no 
eserves ; I should no longer be driven to the refuge 
le hypocrisy. I would bid farewell to the frowns 
e caresses of fortune. I would require of her no 
kindnesses. If I were incapable myself of a rigid 
ly^ I would commit implicitly to Marguerite the 
1 of my income, whom I knew to be every way 
id for the office. With these reflections I nerved 
ad to the most decisive adventures. 
Y should I enter into a long detail of the incidents 
crisis ? Soon, though not immediately, I began to 
nsiderable sums. I brought with me in the first in- 
a penetrating . eye, a collected mind, an intellect 
id for unintermitted exertion. Misfortune sub- 
all this. My eye grew wild, my soul tempestuous, 
tughts incoherent and distracted. I was incapable of 
ing judicious ; but I was determined to persevere, 
id till morning, nor could the light of morning in- 
le to desist. The setting sun of that day beheld me 
ir! 

re is a degree of misery, which, as it admits of no 
tion, so does it leave no distinct traces in the me- 
lt seems as if the weakness of the human mind 
icapacitated it to support the delirium of joy, and 
remity of sorrow. Of what immediately succeeded 
iod to which I have conducted my narrative I have 
llection, but a horror beyond all names of horror, 
nexplicable, unintelligible. Let no one, however, 
3, that the temporary desertion of the soul is any 
ion of its misery. The mind that sinks under its 
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idMng does not by that cxyndact ibake off Hi burden. 
lUdMr, ten thomand timet mhety wooM I oidare all the 
otlanitiet that hare erer vet recciTed a name, the aenaatranf 
and history of which aiv ctfiable of being ddineatcd, tiian 
iwtain that whidi has no words by which to cxpieas itself^ 
and the conception of whidi mnst be trarted soldy to te 
ftcoltieB and sympathy of the leader. Where is fSbe eold 
and inapprdiensiTe spirit that talks of madness as a feftige 
ftom sorrow f Oh, dull and nnconoeiving beyond dl 
bebcf ! I cannot speak of every species of madness ; but 
I also have been mad! Thb I know, diat Aere is a 
taoancy of soul, where all appears buried hi stnpidity, and 
scarcely deserves the name of thooght, thai is more in* 
tolerable ^an the bitterest reflections. This I know, that 
there is an incoherence, in whidi the mind seems to wander 
wttfiout raddcr and pilot, that laughs to scorn the saper- 
stitious Actions of designing priests. Oh, how many 
sleepless days and wedcs did I endure ! the thoo^^ts firan. 
tic, the tongue raving ! While we can still adhere, if I 
may so express mysdf, to the method of misery, there is a 
sort of nameless complacency that hirks tmder all that we 
can endure. We are still conscious that we are men ; we 
wonder at and admire our powers of being miseraUe ; bat, 
when the masts and tackle of the intdlectual ressd are all 
swept away, then is the true sadness. We haire no con-« 
sdousness to sustain us, no sentiment of dignity, no secret 
admiration of what we are, still clinging to our hearts. 

All this I venture to affirm, with the fbll recdlection 
of what I suflfered, when restored to my soises, present to 
my mind. 

When the account was closed, and the loss of my last 
stake had finished the scene, I rose, and, quitting the fatal 
spot where these transactions had psssed, entered the street, 
with a heart oppressed, and a bursting head. My eyes 
glared, but I saw nothing, and could think of nothing. It 
was already nearly dark ; and the day which had been 
tempestuous, was succeeded by a heavy and settled rain. I 
wandered for some time, not knowing whither I went My 
pace, which had at first been slow, gradually increased, and 
I traversed the whole city with a hurried and impatient 
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ttifw The ttneto whidi bad contained few peraone at 
fitsly gradually kel those few. I was almost alone. I saw 
oooMteudly ragged and hoosdess misery shrinking under 
Iha cover of a miserable shed ; I saw the midnight robber^ 
witrhing for his prey^ and ready tx> start upon the unwary 
pMMnger. From me he fled ; there was something in my 
afar diat impelled eyen desperate vicdation to shrink from 
tfie eneoimter* 1 continued this incessant^ unmeaning exer. 
timi ftr hoOTB. At lei^th^ by an accidental glance of the 
9fe, I fomd mysdf at the gate of my own hoteL Heedless 
^ what I did^ I entered ; and^ as nature was now com* 
pletdy exhausted within me^ sunk down in a sort of inaen. 
flibility at the foot of the grand staircase. 

HiLi stupor^ after a considerable interval, gradually 8ub« 
aided. I opened my eyes, and saw various figures flit- 
flag about me ; but I seem^ to myself equally incapable of 
eoUeeting my dioughts, and of speech. My understanding 
i ndaed shortly became clearer, but an insuperable reluctance 
to mlontary exSrtion hung upon me. I explained myself 
only in monosyllables ; a sort of instinctive terror of dis. 
dodng what had passed to the admiraUe woman I had 
sacrificed maintained in me this perpetual reserve. For 
several days together I sat from morning till night in one 
immovaUe posture, nor was any thing of force enough to 
awaken me to exertion. 



CHAPTER VIL 



It was not long before the unhappy partner of my fortunes 
was informed of what had passed. The wretches who had 
stripped me of my all soon made their appearance to daim 
what was no longer mine. What would have been their 
reception, if 1 had sufficiently possessed myself to parley 
with them on the subject, I am unable to determine. I 
could not have preserved the wreck of my property from 
dieir grasp, but at the expense of. an indeUble stain upon 
mj honour ; yet my desperation would probably have led 
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me to a oooduct equally extravagant and leless. ' In tUtu 
condition in which I was^ the. whole direction of the husi< 
Bcw devolved upon Marguerite ; and never did humai 
cnatnre demean herself with greater magnanimity and pro- 
priety. She saw at once that she could not resist thei] 
claims hut at the expense of my reputation ; for hersel 
ahe valued not riches^ and had no dread of poverty ; and 
tlras circumstanced^ she had the courage herself to bring tc 
me the papers they offered^ the object of which I scarce!) 
mdentood, and to cause me to annex that signature whid 
wai to strip her and her children of all earthly fortune 
Her purpose was^ as soon as this business was over^ U 
cause us to quit France^ and retire into some scene of virtu- 
ous obscurity. But she would not leave bdiind her for th( 
last descendants of the counts de St. Leon any avoidabl< 
disgrace. Her mode of reasoning upon the subject was ex< 
tremely simple. Obscurity she regarded as no misfortune 
and eminent situation^ where it fairly presented itself^ as i 
responsibility it would be base to shrink fh>m : ignominy 
alone ahe considered as the proper theme of abhorrence 
For the fickleness and inconstancy of ^ fortune it is impossi 
ble to answer ; by one of those reverses in which sh< 
appears to delight^ she might yet restore us to the lustre o: 
our former condition ; but, if the name of St. Leon wai 
henceforth to disappear from the annals of France^ she wai 
desirous at leasts as far as depended on her^ that it shoulc 
expire^ like the far famed bird of Arabia^ in the midst o: 
perfumes. 

When the whole situation of Marguerite is taken iaU 
consideration^ the reader^ like myself, will stand astonishec 
at the fortitude of her conduct. She had come to Paris 
unable any longer to tranquillise the agitation of her mind 
and exhausted with fears^ suspicions^ and alarms. Whei 
she arrived^ she experienced indeed one delusive momen 
of transport and joy. But that was soon over. It wai 
succeeded by reflections and conjectures respecting th( 
mysteriousness of my behaviour ; it was succeeded by m^ 
unexpected departure^ and the hourly expectation of m^ 
return. After the lapse of a night and a day^ I returnee 
indeed^ but in what a condition ! Drenched with rain 
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trembling wiih inanitioii^ speechless and alone. Scarcdy 
had ahe received notice of my arrival^ and come forward U> 
neet me^ than she saw me fall^ motionless and insensible^ 
tt her feet. She watched my recovery^ and hmig with in. 
describabie expectation over my couch. She was only 
eaUed away by the wretches^ who came to advance their 
aocnned claims^ and to visit her with the intelligence of 
onr ndn^ as with a thunderbolt Already enfeebled and 
alanned by all the preceding circumstances^ they spoke 
with no consideration to her nfeakness^ they stooped to no 
qnalifications and palliatives^ but disclosed the whole in the 
moat abrupt and shocking manner. Any other woman 
would have sunk undefthis accumulation of ill. Marguerite 
only borrowed vigour from her situation^ and rose in pro- 
portion to the pressure of the calamity. She took her re- 
lohition at once^ and answered them in the most firm and 
dedaiye language. 

The period of inactivity and stupor that at first seized 
me was succeeded by a period of frenzy. It was in this 
condition that Marguerite conducted me and my children to 
an obscure retreat in the canton of Soleure^ in the republic 
of Switzerland. Cheapness was the first object ; for the 
most miserable pittance was all she had saved from the 
wreck of our fortune. She had not chosen for beauty of 
titoation, or magnificence of prospects. The shock her 
mind had sustained was not so great as to destroy her acti* 
yitj and fortitude^ but it left her little leisure for the wanton- 
ness of studied indulgence. The scene was remote and 
somewhat sterile. She conceived that^ when I recovered 
my senses^ an event which she did not cease to promise 
horself^ solitude would be most grateful^ at least to the first 
stage of my returning reason. 

Hither^ then^ it was that she led me^ our son^ and three 
daughters. Immediately upon our arrival she purchased 
a small and obscure^ but neat> cottage^ and attired her- 
self and her children in habits similar to those of the 
neighbouring peasants. My paternal estates^ as well as 
those which had fallen to me by marriage^ had all been 
swallowed up in the gulf, which my accursed conduct had 
pr^ared. Marguerite made a general sale of our moyablea^ 
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«i» haeve never been led to a pncdeal examination of tke 
how nnicfa may be cllected in thii mpect by an 
ever on the watdi, and an nndentanding judi« 
to combine, where hired attendance would ileep, and 
of a blont ineensibility would irritate, nay, 
mortally injorei 

It m oourody potable lo imagine a wife more interetting 
od admirable than Margnerite appeared upon the pment 
oecMbn. Fallen from the highest rank to the lowcat 
pu t mty, ihe did not allow hendf a mean and pitiful regreC 
Kg revcrae eoold be more complete and abrupt^ but she did 
■ot ank under it She proved, in the most convincing 
mamer, that her elevation was not the offspring of wealth 
■ or tank, bat was properly her own. She gave a grace, even 
a faiatre, to poverty, whidi it can only receive from the 
emanations of a cultivated mind. Her children were recon* 
died and encouraged by her example, and soon forgot those 
indalgencea which had not yet had time to emasculate their 
ipiifta. The deplorable situation to which the father of 
Ae £unily was reduced was far from inducing her to ceaae 
ftom her eflforts in the bitterness of despair. She determined 
Ibrdie present to be both a father and a mother to her 
ddldren. She looked forward with confidence to my speedy 
l e co f eij f . Though I was the author of her calamities, she 
did not permit this consideration to subtract from the purity 
of her affection, or the tenderness of her anxiety. She re« 
solved that no word or look of hers should ever reproach 
me with my misconduct, ^e had been accustomed to de- 
are rank, and affluence, and indulgence for her children ; 
that her son might run the career of glory which his fore* 
fiithers ran, and that her daughters might unite their fates 
with what was most illustrious and honourable in their 
native country. But, if she were disappointed in this, she 
was determined, as far as it should be in her power, to give 
them virtue and dieerfulness and content, a mind that should 
find resources within itself, and call forth regard and esteem 
from the rest of mankind. 

My recovery was fitful and precarious, sometimes appear- 
ing to be rapidly on the advance, and at others to threaten 
a total rdapse. Among the expedients that Marguerite 
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rifejul to ie-€xdte the rfnmbaing sptrk of reason was 
tktt of potmitl aftctkn. Ever on the watdi for a favour- 
able opportanhj, ihe anmrtimf broi^t tx> me her own 
filiie namnalke, who, dioagh only twdre months old^ did 
■Ql fiul to diaooYcr imeq ni focal maiia of diat playfiilness 
aad gaiety whkh made ao oonsiderafale a part of her con- 
ititlwMial character. Her ianoeent smiles, her frolic and 
OBRleaB bng^ter, produced a raponsiTe yibration that 
mcbed to my imnost heart They were, not mifrequently, 
poiwcrfid enoQg^ to check fSbe career of my fmy^or to raise 
■K from the lowest pitch of despondence. Jolia wept for 
mit, and Louisa endeavoored to eopy the offices of kindness 
ske was aocostomed to see her mother perform : diaries, 
who cooceivg d more InDy than the rest the nature of my 
indisposition, was upon all occasions sohcitoas to he admit- 
ted into my presence;, and attended me for the most part 
widi speechless anxiety, while his watdifbl, g^tening eye 
nttered Tohnnesy withont the assistance of words. His 
Modwr at lei^th yidded to hb importnnity, and he became 
eslahh^ied the regular assistant of Beniardin in the care of 
my person. The restlesoiess and impetoodty he had hitherto 
manifested seemed upon diis occasion entirely to subside : 
hour aAer hour he willing continned diut up in my cham- 
ber, eager lor eieiy opportunity of nseAiIness, and gratified 
with that complaisance with which the human mind never 
fidls to be impressed, when it regards its actions as benefi- 
cent, or approves its temper as compassionate. 

The restoration of my healdi was greatly retarded by 
the nhejancholy impressions whidi necessarily offered them- 
sdres to mv mind when recollection resumed her seat. 
it was fortunate for me that thia sort of retrospection ap- 
pears not to be the first tfiing diat occurs after a paroxysm 
of ia^amty. Mlien the tide of incoherent ideas subsidefl^ 
the soul is lei^ in a state of exhaustion ; and seema^ by a 
sMt of instinct, to shun die udhn of tumultuous onotions^ 
and to dwell upon sudi Icdings as are mild, tranquil, and 
ivstontive. i>nce, however, when I was nearly recovered, 
the thought of what I had beoi, and the recollection of what 
1 wask violeiitly suggesting diemadres to my mind, brought 
on a rolapse. attended widi more ahurming and discour- 
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agiiig gymploms than my origiiial alienation. At that mo* 
mcnt Ifargnerite was, for tlie first time^ irresistibly struck 
with die oonoqption that mine was an incurable lunacy ; 
andy as she afterwards aasiued me» at no period down to 
that instant had die fdx heradf so truly inconsolable. Eat 
even a sentiment of the last deq^ was incapable of Mi« 
perseding the active beneficence of Marguerite. Her aa» 
sidaitiesy so far as rdated to this fatal calamity, were at 
lengdi crowned with success. Her gloomy pn>gnostics 
•^ere not realised^ and the distemper of my umlerstanding 
quitted me for ever. 

Wretched^ however^ as I have already remarked, beyond 
all common notions of wretchedness^ were my tl)oughts> 
when my soul returned to its proper bias, and I fully sur* 
^veyed the nature of my present situation. Marguerite, 
who, by her sagacity and patience, had recovered nic from 
a state of the most dreadful disease, now exerted herself to 
effect the more arduous task of reconciUng me to myself. 
fiSie assured me that she forgave me from her inmoHt heart ; 
nay, that she was thankf\il to Providence, which, in the 
IBaidst of what the world calls great calamities, had prc- 
•erved to her what she most valued, my affection, entire. 
She contrasted what had been the subject of her appre- 
hensions before she came to Paris, with what had ])roved 
to be the state of the case afterwards. She averred, that 
the worst that had happened was trivial and tolerable, 
compared with the notion that her fears had delitieated. 
She had feared to find my heart alineated from her, atid 
herself a "widowed mother to orphan children. Bhe dreaded 
lest I should have proved myself worthless in her eyes, lest 
I should have been found to have committed to oblivion 
the most sacred of all duties ; and, for the gratification of 
a low and contemptible caprice, to have sacrificed all pre- 
tensions to honour and character. For that, indeed, her 
heart would have bled ; against that, all the pride nhe de- 
rived from her ancestry and my own would have revplted ; 
that would have produced a remlsion of her frame, snap- 
ping the chain of all her habits^ and patting a violent close 
upon all the sentiments she bad most fondly nmirished. 
She dreaded, indeed, that she dboold not have survived it. 
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Bat ^ miitake I had eonomitted wm of a very different 
■atme. I had neither forgotten that I waa a hnaband nor 
a fither ; I had only made an injodieioua and nnfortiinate 
cfaoiee of the way of discharging vdiat waa doe to these 
eharacten. IVhat had paased waa ineapaUe of im]^eaehing 
either the constancy of my affections or the integrity of 
ny prindplet. She foi^gare me, and it waa incomhent 
upon me to forgive myself. 

She assured me that poverty, in her apprehension, was 
a iFory slight evil ; and she appealed to my own wideiv- 
standing for the soundness of her judgment. She bid me 
look round upon the peasantry of ^e neighbourhood, upon 
a footing with whom we were now placed, and ask my 
own heart whether they were not happy. One diaadvan^ 
tage, indeed, they were subjected to, — the absence of culti- 
vation and learning. She could never bring herself to 
believe that ignorance was a benefit ; she saw the contrary 
of Uiis practically illustrated in her own case, in mine, and 
In that of all the persons to whom, through life, she had 
been most ardently attached. She wished her children to 
attain inteUectual refinement, possess folly the attributes of 
a rational nature, and to be as far removed as possible fimn 
die condition of stocks and stones, by accumulating a ma* 
gasine of thoughts, and by a rich and cultivated sensibility. 
But the want of fortune did not in our case, as in the ease 
of so many others, shut them out from this advantage : it 
was in our own power to bestow it upon them. 

It was the part of a reasonable roan, she told me, not to 
waste his strength in useless regrets for what waa past, and 
had already eluded his grasp ; but to advert to the Ueasings 
he had still in possession. If we did this in our present 
situation, we should find every reason for contentment and 
joy. Our pleasure in each other, and the constancy of our 
attachment, was unassailed and unimpaired. Where wove 
there two married persons, she would venture to adc, who 
had mcnre reason to api^aud their connection, or to whom 
their connection was pregnant with so various gratifications? 
From ourselves we had only to turn our thoughts to our 
diildren; and we were surely as singularly fortunate in 
this respect as in each other. Charles, who had always 
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hmBX iitm nlgeet of our pride^ had latdy eihildted sueh an 
fTTffrf^* of patient sympathy and filial affisctiim, as periliapa 
Inl never heen equalled in a child ao young. The aenai- 
lilitsr «f Julia, the understanding of Louisa^ and the vi^ 
wtatf of Marguerite, were all of them so many growing 
Moroea of inexhaustible delight. Our children were in» 
teiligent, afi^tionate, and virtuous. Thus circumstanced, 
alie entreated me not to indulge diat jaundice of the im«» 
igMSBtimi, which i^ould create to itself a sentiment of m&- 
knchaiy and discontent in the midst of this tenreatrial 



Moat nrtuoua of women, now perhi^s the purest and 
"die brightest among the saints in heaven ! why was I deaf 
to die aonndness of your exhortations, and the generosity 
ti your sentiments ? Deaf, indeed, I was ! A prey to the 
d eq p cst dejection, they appeared to me the offspring of 
miaappDehenBion and paradox! Supposing, in the mean 
iime, that they were reasonable and just in the mouth of 
hor wkto uttered them, I felt them as totally foreign to my 
oini jdtnation. The language, as they were, of innocence, 
it was not wonderful that to an innocent heart they spdce 
tcanquiUity and peace. Marguerite looked round upon the 
preaent rusticity and plainness of our condition, and every 
ifaiiig that she saw talked to her of her merit and her worth. 
If we were reduced, she was in no way accountable for 
Ihat rednctioii ; it had been the test oi her magnanimity, 
her patience, and the immutableness of her virtue. She 
amiled at the assaults of adversity, and felt a merit in 
her amiles. How difEerent was my situation ! £very 
Aang that I saw renunded me of my guilt, and upbraided 
me with crimes that it was hell to recollect My own 
gaib, and that of my wife and children, the desertion in 
which we lived, the simple benches, the unhewn rafters, the 
naked walls, all tdd me what it was I had done, and were 
10 many echoes to my conscience, repeating, without intcrt^ 
nisaion and without end, its heart-breaking r^roadbea. 
Sleep was almost a stranger to me ; these incessant monitors 
eonfoonded my senses in a degree scarcely short of madneaa 
itself. It is the property of vice to convert every thing 
Ihat should be consolation into an additional aource of an* 
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goish. The beauty^ the capacity, and the Tirtue of my 
children, the afibction with which they regarded me, the 
patience and attentiyeness and forbearance of their excellent 
mother, were all so many aggravations of the mischief I had 
perpetrated. I could almost have wished to hare been the 
object of their taunts and execration. I could have wished 
to have been disengaged from the dearest charities of our 
nature, and to haye borne the weight of my crimes alone. 
It would haye been a relief to me if my children had been 
coyered with the most loathsome diseases, deformed and 
monstrous. It would haye been a relief to me, if they had 
been abortive in understanding, and odious in propensities, 
if their hearts had teemed vnth every vice, and eyery day 
had marked them the predestined victims of infamy. The 
guilt of having stripped them of every external faculty 
would then have sat light upon me. But thus to have 
rained the most lovely family perhaps that existed on the 
face of the earth, the most exemplary of women, and 
children in whom I distinctly marked the bud of eyery ex- 
cellence and every virtue, was a conduct that I could never 
forgiye even to myself. Oh, Damville, DamviUe ! best of 
men ! truest of fidends ! why didst thou put thy trust in 
such a wretch as I am ! Hadst thou no presentiment of the 
fatal consequences P Wert thou empowered to commit 
thy only child and all her possible offspring to so dreadful 
risk ? Indeed, it was not well done ! It was meant in 
kindness ; but it was the cruellest mischief that could haye 
been inflicted on me. I was not a creature qualified for 
such dear and tender connections. I was destined by 
nature to wander a solitary outcast on the face of the earth. 
For that only, that fearful misery, was I fitted. Why, 
misguided, misjudging man! didst thou not leave me to 
my fate ? Even that would have been less dreadful than 
what I have experienced! — Wretch that I am! Why 
do I reproach my best benefactor ? No, let me turn the 
vidiole current of my inyective upon myself ! Damyille was 
actuated by the noblest and most generous sentiment that 
ever entered the human mind. What a return then haye 
I made, and to what a benefit ! 
- All the previous habits of my mind had taught me to 
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f present drciimstances with the utmost acuteness. 
srite, the generous Marguerite^ stood^ with a soul 
indifferent^ hetween the opposite ideas of riches and 
'• Not so her hushand. I had been formed, by 
XMddent of my life, to the love of splendour. High 
feats, and not the tranquillity of rural retirement, or 
suits of a character professedly literary, had been the 
my imagination, ever since the faculty of imagina- 
is imfoldeid in my mind. The field of the cloth of 
le si^e and the battle of Pavia, were for ever present 
ecollection. Francis the First, Bayard, and Bourbon, 
y formed the subject of my visions and reveries, 
propensities had indeed degenerated into an infantine 
»r magnificence and expense ; but the roots did not 
e their soil the less forcibly, because the branches 
ressed down and diverted from their genuine per- 
dar. That from a lord, descended from some of the 
lustrious houses in France, and myself amply im- 
ith the high and disdainful spirit incident to my 
should become a peasant, was itself a sufficient de- 
m. But I call the heavens to witness that I could 
idured this with patience, if I had endured it alone. 
Id have regarded it as the just retribution of my 
and submitted with the most exemplary resignation. 
;ould not, with an equal mind, behold my wife and 
1 involved in my punishment. I turned my eyes upon 
tner of my life, and recalled with genuine anguish 
gnificence to which she was accustomed, and the 
which ^e was bom. 1 looked upon my children, 
it of my loins, and once the pride of my heart, and 
ted that they were paupers, rustics, exiles. I could 
no return to rank, but for them and their posterity 
rminable succession of obscurity and meanness. A 
'ent can support the calamity of personal degradation, 
cannot bear to witness and anticipate this corruption 
blood. At some times I honoured Marguerite for 
lanimity. At others I almost despised her for this 
y of her virtues. 1 accused her in my heart of being 
;e of the spark of true nobility. Her patience I con- 
as little less than meanness and vulgarity of spirit. 
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It would have become her better, I thought^ like me^ t» 
have cursed her fate^ and the author of that fate ; like mt, 
to have spumed indignant at the skvery to whidi we wen 
condemned ; to have refused to be pacified ; and to have 
wasted the last dregs of existence in impatience and regret 
I could act that which had involved us in this dire rev er se; 
but I could not encounter the consequences of my act 

The state of my mind was in the utmost degree dejected 
and forlorn. I carried an arrow in my heart, which the 
kindness of my wife and children proved inadequate to ex. 
tract, and the ranklings of which time itself had not the 
power to assuage. The wound was not mortal ; bat, like the 
wound of Philoctetes^ poisoned with the blood of the Lemetn 
hydra, I dragged it about with me from year to year, and 
it rendered my existence a galling burden hardly to be 
supported. A great portion of my time was passed in a 
deep and mournful silence, which all the soothlnga that 
were addressed to me could not prevail on me to break. 
Not that in this silence there was the least particle of ill 
humour or sullenness. It was a mild and passive situation 
of the mind ; affectionate, as far as it was any diing^ 
to the persons around me ; but it was a species of ditabi« 
lity ; my soul had not force enough to give motion to the 
organs of speech, or scarcely to raise a finger. My eye 
only^ and that only for a moment at a time, pleaded for fo- 
bearance and pardon. I seemed Uke a man in that ^mcmb 
of distemper, in which the patient suffers a wasting of the 
bones, and at length presents to us the shadow, without the 
powers, of a human body. 

This was at some times my condition. But my stupor 
would at others suddenly subside. MechanicaUy, and in a 
moment, as it were^ I shook off my supineness, and aoug^ 
the mountains. The wildness of an untamed and savage 
scene best accorded with the temper of my mind. I tpmng 
from diff to cliff among the points of the rock. I mahad 
down precipices that to my sobered sense appeared in a 
manner perpendicular, and only preserved my life, with a 
sort of inborn and unelective care, by catching at the rooli 
and shrubs which occasionally broke the steepness of the 
descent I hung over the tops of rocks still more fearful 
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n libflir dedivities, and courted the giddiness and whirl of 
spirit which sach spectacles are accustomed to produce. I 
soold not reiMilye to die : death had too many charms to suit 
the ■elf'-oondemnation that pursued me. I found a horri- 
ble ifttisfiustion in determining to live^ and to avenge upon 
mywlf the guilt I had incurred. I was far from imagining 
that the evils I had yet suffered were a mere sport and 
ostentation of misery^ compared with those that were in re- 
lenre for me. 

The state of mind I am here descrihing was not mad- 
xueM, nor such as could he mistaken for madness. 1 never 
forgot myself, and what I was. I was never in that deli. 
nam of th^mgh^ in which the patient is restless and active 
witiboat knowing what it is that he does^ and from which, 
when roused, he suddenly starts, shakes off the dream that 
oigaged him, and stands astoniidied at himself. Mine was 
« rage, guided and methodised hy the discipline of despair. 
I burst into no fits of raving ; I attempted no injury to any 
one. Marguerite therefore could not reconcile herself to 
die placing me under any restraint. I frequently returned 
Iwme, with my clothes smeared with the soil, and torn hy 
&e briars. But my family soon hecame accustomed to my 
ntoming in personal safety ; and therefore, whatever was 
the uneasiness my wife felt from my excursions, she pre- 
ferred the enduring it, to the idea of imposing on me any 
ipedes of violence. 

The state of my family presented a singular contrast 
with that of its head. Marguerite was certainly not insen- 
sihle to the opposition hetween her former and her present 
mode of life ; but she submitted to the change with such an 
unaffected cheerfulness and composure, as might have ex- 
torted admiration from malignity itself. She would perhaps 
have dismissed from her thoughts all retrospect to our for- 
mer grandeur, had not the dejection and despair that 
seemed to have taken possession of my mind forcibly and 
continually recalled it to her memory. For my sufferings 
I sm well assured she felt the truest sympathy ; but there 
WIS one consideration attending them that imperiously com- 
pelled her to task her fortitude. They deprived me of the 
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ability of in any d^ree providing for and superintend 
my family ; it became therefore incumbent upon hei 
exert herself for, the welfare of all. Had we never fa 
under this astonishing reverse, I might have spent my wl 
life in daUy intercourse with this admirable woman, w 
out becoming acquainted with half the treasures of 
mind. She was my steward ; and from the result of 
own reflections made the most judicious disposition of 
property. She was my physician ; not by administei 
medicines to my body, but by carefully studyjjDg and ex 
ing herself to remove the distemper of my mindT^ Unfo 
nately no distempers are so obstinate as mental ones ; 
had my distemper had any lighter source than an upbr 
ing conscience, I am persuaded the wisdom of Marguc 
would have banished it. She was the instructor of 
children ; her daughters felt no want of a governess ; 
I am even ready to doubt whether the lessons of his mo 
did not amply supply to Charles his loss of an educatio: 
the university of Paris. The love of order, the actii 
the industry, the cheerfulness of, let me say, this illustr 
matron, became contagious to all the inhabitants of 
roof. Once and again have I stolen a glance at them 
viewed them from a distance busied, sometimes grai; 
sometimes gaily, in the plain, and have whispered to 
bursting heart, '' How miserable am I ! how happy tb 
So insurmountable is the barrier that divides innoci 
from guilt They may breathe the same air ; they i 
dwell under the same roof; they may be of one family 
one blood ; they may associate with each other every 
and every hour ; but they can never assimilate, never 1 
any genuine contact. Is there a happier family than r 
in all the valleys of this far-famed republic ? Is the 
family more virtuous, or more cultivated vdth all the 
finements that conduce to the true dignity of man ? 
only am its burthen and its stain ! The pleasure ^ 
which I am surrounded on every side finds a repd 
quality in my heart that will not suffer its approach, 
whatever is connected with me I communicate misfort 
Whenever 1 make my appearance, those countenances 
at all otlier times spoke contentment and hilarity fall 
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nen. Like a pestilential wind^ I appear to breathe 
ft to the fruits of nature^ and sickliness to its aspect" 
Marguerite expostulated with me in the most soothing 
iner upon the obstinacy of my malady. '^ My Regi- 
1! my love!" said she, *' cease to be unhappy, or to 
roach yourself ! You were rash in the experiment you 
le upon the resources of your family. But have you 
e us mischief, or have you conferred a benefit P I more 
Q half incline to the latter opinion. Let us at length 
niss artifidal tastes, and icUe and visionary pursuits, 
t do not flow in a direct line from any of the genuine 
udples of our nature ! Here we are surrounded with 
rces of happiness. Here we may Uve in true patriarchal 
plidty. What is chivalry, what are military prowess and 
ry ? Believe me, they are the passions of a mind de^ 
ved, that with ambitious refinement seeks to be wise be* 
d the dictates of sentiment or reason ! There is no hap- 
ess so sdid, or so perfect, as that which disdains these 
Dements. You, like me, are fond of the luxuriant and 
lantic scenes of nature. Here we are placed in the midst 
Iiem. How idle it would be, to wish to change our 
ours, our verdant lanes and thiqkets^or vaulted roofs, 
'. gloomy halls, and massy plate fj Alas, Reginald ! it is^ 
iax, too true, ih&t the splendour in which we lately lived 
its basis in oppression ; and that the superfluities of 
rich are a boon extorted from the hunger and misery 
iie poor ! Here we see a peasantry more peaceful and 
oppressed than perhaps any other tract of the earth 
exhibit They are erect and independent, at once 
ndly and fearless. Is not this a refreshing spectacle ? 
ow b^in practically to perceive that the cultivators of 
fields and the vineyards are my brethren and my 
ers ; and my heart boimds with joy, as I feel my rela- 
is to society multiply. How cumbrous is magnificence ! 
Q moderate man is the only free. He who reduces all 
eath him to a state of servitude becomes himself the 
^e of his establishment, and of all his domestics. To 
dnish the cases in which the assistance of others is felt 
olutely necessary is the only genuine road to independ- 
e. We can now move wherever we please without 
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waiting the leisure of others. Our simple repasts re 
no tedious preparation^ and do not imprison us in sa 
and eating rooms. Yet we partake of them with a 
genuine appetite^ and rise from them more truly refre 
than from the most sumptuous feast. I pr^are fo 
meal by industry and exercise; and^ when it is over^ a 
myself with my children in the fields and the shai 
Though I love the sight of the peasants^ I would not 
peasant. I would have a larger stock of ideas, a 
wider field of activity. I love the sight of peasants 
for their accessories, or by comparison. They are 
paratively more secure than any other large masses of 
and the scenes in the midst of which they are place 
delightful to sense. But I would not sacrifice in 
oblivion the best characteristics of my nature. I put j 
claim for refinements and luxuries ; but they are tl 
finements and purifying of intellect, and the luxuri 
uncostly, simple taste. I would incite the whole woi 
I knew how to do it, to put in a similar claim. I i 
improve my mind ; I would enlarge my understand]! 
would contribute to the instruction of all connected 
me,/and to the mass of human knowledge. Theplef 
I would pursue and disseminate, though not depende 
large property, are such as could not be imdersto 
the r ustic and the savage. — Our son, bred i^ these i 
ind^d will probably never become a preux chevali 
figure in the roll of military heroes ; but he may \k 
something happier and better. He may improve his i 
and cultivate his taste. He may be the counselor an^ 
tector of his sisters. He may be the ornament of th* 
trict in which he resides. He may institute in his ad< 
country new defences for liberty, new systems of j 
benefit, and new improvements of life. There is nc 
racter more admirable than the patriot-yeoman, who i 
with the utmost simplicity of garb and manners an u 
standing fraught with information and sentiment i 
heart burning with the love of mankind. Such wer 
bricius and Regulus among the ancients, and sud 
Tell, the founder of the Helvetic liberty. For my 
I am inclined to be thankful, that this unexpected r( 
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t in oar aremiiBtinces has made me acquainted with new 
t |jkmin«^ and opened to my mind an invaluable lesson. 
E-^ If yoa oould but be prevailed on to enter into our pleasures^ 
f to ^if*«iM idle reproaches and pernicious propensities, our 
^ hMpfmeM would then be complete." 

If The expostulations of Marguerite often excited my at- 
•i tMitioii) often my respect, and sometimes produced a sort 
of imperfect conviction. But the conviction was transient, 
and die feelings I have already described as properly my 
own Tetiuaied, when the fresh and vivid impression of what 
^ I hod heard was gone. It was in vain that I heard the 
pndaea of simplicity and innocence. I was well pleased to 
m thooe who were nearest to me not affecting content- 
BOit, bat really contented with these things. But I could 
^ not be contented for them. The lessons of my education 
had left too deep an impression. I could myself have sur- 
nndered my claim to admiration and homage, as a penance 
Ibr my misdeeds ; but I could not figure to myself a ge- 
mine satisfaction unaccompanied by these accessories ; and 
dds oatiafaction I obstinately and impatiently coveted for 
Aoie I loved. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



While I murmured in bitterness of soul at the lowness to 
which my family was reduced, a still heavier calamity im- 
pended, as if in vengeance against the fantastic refinements 
of distress over which I brooded. 

I was wandering, as I had often done, with a gloomy 
and rebellious spirit, among the rocks, a few miles distant 
from the place of our habitation. It was the middle of 
summer. The weather had been remarkably fine ; but I 
disdained to allow the gratifications which arise from a pure 
atmosphere and a serene sky to find entrance in my soul. 
My excursions had for some days been incessant ; and the 
ton, which matured the com and blackened the grapes 
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sronnd^ had imbrowned my visage^ and boiled in my blood* 
I drank in fierceness and desperation from the feryour of 
his beams. One nighty as in sullen mood I watched his 
setting from a point of the rock^ I perceived the dear, 
ness of the day subsiding in a threatening evening. The 
clouds gathered in the west^ and^ as night approached^ were 
overspread with a deep dye of the fiercest crimson. The 
wind rose ; and, during the hours of darkness^ its roarings 
were hollow and tempestuous. 

In the morning the clouds were hurried rapidly along, 
and the air was changed from a long series of sultriness to 
a nipping cold. This change of the atmosphere I disre. 
garded, and pursued my rambles. A little before noon 
however, the air suddenly grew so dark, as to produce a 
sensation perfectly tremendous. I felt as if the darkest 
night had never exceeded it. The impetuous motion to 
which I had been impelled, partly by the fever in my Uood, 
and partly by the turbulence of the season, was suspended 
Mechanically I looked round me for shelter. But I could 
ill distinguish the objects that were near me, when a fiash 
of lightning, blue and sulphureous, came directly in my 
face, with a brightness that threatened to extinguish the 
organ of vision. The thunder that followed was of a 
length and loudness to admit of no comparison from any 
object with which I am acquainted. The bursts were so 
frequent as almost to confoimd themselves with each other. 
At present I thought only of myself; and the recent habits 
of my mind were not calculated to make me peculiarly acces- 
sible to fear. I stood awe-struck ; but rather with the awe 
that inheres to a cultivated imagination, than that which 
consists in apprehension. I seemed ready to mount amidst 
the clouds, and penetrate the veil with which nature con- 
ceals her operations. I would have plunged into the recesses 
in which the storm was engendered, and bared my bosom 
to the streaming fire. Meanwhile my thoughts were solemn- 
ised and fixed by observing the diversified dance of the 
lightnings upon ihe points of the rocks, contrasting as they 
did in the strongest manner with the darkness in which 
the rest of the scene was enveloped. This added conten- 
tion of the elements did not however suspend the raging 
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of die wind. Presently a storm of mingled hail and rain 
poured from the douds^ and was driven with inconceivable 
\al impetuosity. The hailstones were of so astonishing a mag- 
ii>.'' nitade^ that, before I was aware^ I was beaten by them to 
y -Ae ground. Not daring to attempt to rise again, I simply 
tij cndeayoored to place myself in such a manner as might best 
fl protect me from their violence. I therefore remained pros. 
, tnte, liatening to the force with which they struck upon the 
; earth, and feeling the rebound of their blows from different 
parta of my body. 

In about twenty minutes the shower abated^ and in half 
an hoar was entirely over. When I began to move^ I was 
I nnpiiaed at the sensation of soreness which I felt in every 
I part of me. I raised myself upon my elbow^ and saw the 
•haiktoneSj in some places lying in heaps like hillocks of 
iee, while in others they had ploughed up the surface^ and 
j buried themselves in the earth. As I looked further^ I per- 
ceived immense trees torn from their roots^ and thrown to 
I ft great distance upon the declivity. To the noise that they 
made in their descent^ which must have been astonishingly 
'* great, I had been at the time insensible. Such were the 
marics which the tempest had left upon the mountains. 
In the plain it was still worse. I could perceive the soil 
for long spaces together converted into a morass^ the stand- 
ing com beaten down and buried in the mud^ the vines 
torn into a thousand pieces^ the fruit trees demolished, and 
even in some places the animals themselves, lambs^ sheep^ and 
cows, strewing the fields with their mangled carcasses. The 
whole hopes of the year^ over which my eyes had glanced a 
£ew minutes before, for it was near the period of harvest, 
were converted into the most barren and dreary scene that 
any quarter of the globe ever witnessed. I was mounted 
upon a considerable eminence, and had an extensive pro- 
spect of this horrible devastation. 

As I stood gazing in mute astonishment, suddenly a fear 
came over me that struck dampness to my very heart. 
What was the situation of my own family and their little 
remaining property, amidst this dreadful ruin ? I was in 
a position where, though I nearly faced our habitation, a 
point of the rock intercepted it from my sight. The ob^. 
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■tacte was but a small one, yet it would require a consider, 
able circuit to overcome. I flew along the path with a 
speed that scarcely permitted me to breathe. When I had 
passed the upper rock, the whole extensive scene opened 
upon me in an instant. What were my sensations, when 
I perceived that the devastation had been even more conu 
plete here than on the side where I first viewed it ! My 
own cottage in particular, which that very morning had 
contained, and I hoped continued to contain, all tha^ was 
most dear to my heart, seemed to stand an entire solitude 
in the midst of an immense swamp. 

Marguerite, whose idea, upon our retreat into Switzerland, 
had been that of conforming without reserve to the new 
situation that was allotted us, had inmiediately expended 
the whole of what remained from the shipwreck of our for. 
tune, in the purchase of the cottage in which we dwelt, and 
a small portion of land around it, sufficient with economy 
for the support of our family. Under her direction the 
hills had been covered with vines, and the fields with corn. 
She had purchased cows to furnish us with milk, and sheep 
with their fleeces, and had formed her establishmoit upon 
the model of the Swiss peasantry in our neighbourhood. 
Reverting to the simplicity of nature, appeared to her like 
building upon an immovable basis, which the dash of na- 
tions could not destroy, and which was too humble to 
fear the treachery of courts, or the caprice of artificial re. 
finement. 

It was all swept away in a moment. Our little property 
looked as if it had been particularly a mark for the yen. 
geance of Heaven, and was more utterly destroyed than any 
of the surroimding scenes. There was not a tree left 
standing ; there was not a hedge or a limit that remained 
within or around it ; chaos had here resumed his empire, 
and avenged himself of the extraordinary order and beauty 
it had lately displayed. , 

I was not overwhelmed with this astonishing spectacle. 
At that moment nature found her way to my heart, and 
made a man of me. I made light of these petty accessories 
of our existence; and the thought of my wife and my 
children, simply as they were in themselves, filled every 
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iBtmOB of my hetrt For them, and them alone, I 
1 fa tttc stc d : it was a question for their lives. To conceiTe 
nhaft they mig^t personally have sustained, was a horror 
Aaft seemed to freeze up all the arteries of my heart. I 
faeended from the mountain. It was with the greatest 
Afficolty, and not without many circuitous deviations, that 
I proceeded ; so much was the surface changed, and so 
deep and miry the swamps. My terror increased, as I 
passed near to the carcasses of the animals who had fallen 
victims to this convulsion of the elements. I observed, 
widi inconceivable alarm, that the dead or wounded bodies 
of tome human beings were intermingled with the brate 
destruction. I stayed not to enquire whether they were yet 
in a state to require assistance ; the idea that had taken 
possession of me left no room for the sentiment of general 
hnmanity. 

A litde further on I distinctly remarked the body of a 
woman at some distance from any habitation, who appeared 
to be dead, destroyed by the storm. Near her lay a female 
infant, i^parently about six years of age. My attention 
w» involuntarily arrested ; I thought of Louisa, that sweet 
and amiable child, so like her admirable mother. The 
figure was hers ; the colour of the robe corresponded to 
that in which I last saw her. The child was lying on her 
' face. With all the impatient emotions of a father, I stooped 
down. I turned over the body, that J might identify my 
diild. It was still warm ; life had scarcely deserted it. I 
gaxed upon the visage ; it was distorted with the agonies of 
death : but enough to convince me still remained discernible; 
it was not Louisa ! 

I can scarcely recollect a period through all the strange 
vicissitudes of my existence to be compared with this. If 
I had not felt what I then felt, I could never have con- 
ceived it. Human nature is so constituted, that the highest 
degree of anguish, an anguish in which the heart stretches 
itself to take in the mightiness of its woe, can be felt but 
for a few instants. When the calamity we feared is already 
arrived, or when the expectation of it is so certain as to 
shut out hope, there seems to be a principle within us by 
which we look with misanthropic composure on the state 
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to which we are reduced, and the heart sullenly contracts 
and accommodates itself to what it most abhorred. Our 
hopes wither ; and our pride, our self-complacence, all that 
tauig^t us to rejoice in existence, wither tdong with them. 
But, when hope yet struggles with despair, or when the cala- 
mity abruptly announces itself, then is the true contention, 
the tempest and uproar of the soul too vast to be endured. 

This sentiment of ineffable wretchedness I experienced, 
when I stooped down over the body of the imaginary 
Louisa, and when I hastened to obtain the certainty which 
was of all things most terrible to me. The termination of 
such a moment of horror is scarcely less memorable than its 
intrinsic greatness. In an instant the soul recovers its 
balance, and the thought is as if it had never been. I 
clapped my hands in an ecstasy at once of joy and astonish- 
ment, so sure did I seem to have made myself of my mis- 
fortune ; I quitted the body with an unbiurdened heart ; I 
flew towards my home, that 1 might ascertain whether I 
was prematurely speaking comfort to my spirit 

At length I reached it. I saw the happy group as- 
sembled at the door. Marguerite had entertained the same 
terrors for me, with which I had myself so lately been im. 
pressed. We flew into each other's arms. She hid her 
face in my neck, and sobbed audibly. I embraced each of 
the children in turn, but Louisa with the most heartfelt de- 
light. " Are you safe, papa ? " — " Are you safe, my diild ? " 
were echoed on every side. A spectator, unacquainted with 
what was passing in our hearts, would certainly have stood 
astonished to see the transport with which we exulted^ sur. 
Tounded as we were with desolation and ruin. 

After an interval, however, we opened our eyes, and be- 
gan to ruminate upon the new condition in which we were 
placed. Marguerite and myself watched each other's coun- 
tenances with anxiety, to discover what were likely to be 
the feelings of either in this terrible crisis. " Be of good 
heart, my love," said Marguerite ; " do not suffer the acd- 
dent which has happened entirely to overcome you." There 
was a mixed compassion, tenderness, and anxiety in the 
tone of voice with which she uttered these words, that was 
inexpressibly delightful. 
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<* NOy Maiguerite/' replied I^ with enthusiastic impe. 
taotity^ '^ I am not cast down ; I never shall be cast down 
again* Bmn is nothing to me^ so long as I am surrounded 
widi you and our dear children. I have for some time 
been a fod. In the midst of every real blessings I have 
£uliioQed for myself imaginary evils. But my eyes are 
now opened. How easily is the human mind induced to 
foiget diose benefits with which we are constantly sur- 
xoonded^ and our possession of which we regard as secure ! 
The feelings of this morning have awakened me. I am 
now cured of my folly. I have learned to value my 
domestic blessings as I ought. Having preserved them^ I 
esteem myself to have lost nothing. Wliat are gold and 
jewels and precious utensils ? Mere dross and dirt. The 
human face and the human hearty reciprocations of kindness 
and love^ and all the nameless sympathies of our nature^ — 
dieee are the only objects worth being attached to. Mliat 
are rank and station ? — the homage of the multitude and 
the applause of fools. Let me judge for myself ! The value 
of a man is in his intrinsic qualities ; in that of which 
power cannot strip him, and which adverse fortune cannot 
take away. That for which he is indebted to circumstances, 
is mere trapping and tinsel. I should love these precious 
and ingenuous creatures before me better, though in rags, 
than the children of kings in all the pomp of ornament. I 
am proud to be their father. Whatever may be my per- 
sonal faults, the world is my debtor for having been the 
occasion of their existence. But they are endeared to me 
by a better principle than pride. I love them for their qua- 
lities. He that loves, and is loved by, a race of pure and 
virtuous creatures, and that lives continually in the midst of 
them, is an idiot, if he does not think himself happy. Sur- 
roimded as I am now surrounded, I feel as irremovable as 
the pillars of creation. Nothing that does not strike at their 
existence can affect me with terror." 

Marguerite viewed me with surprise and joy. '' Now in- 
deed," said she, *' you are the man I took you for, and the 
man I shall henceforth be prouder than ever to call my 
husband. The sorrow in which you lately indulged was 
a luxury ; and we must have done with luxuries. You will 
be our protector and our support." 
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Tfaiu Mying^ she took me by the hand^ and motioned 
me to yiew with her the devastation that had been com- 
mitted. There was one path I had discovered^ in which 
we might proceed some way with tolerable ease. The 
icene was terrible. We were indeed beggars. A whole 
province had been destroyed : all the com and the fruits 
of the earth; most of the trees; in many places, cattle; 
in some places men. Persons who had been rich in the 
morning saw all the produce of their fields annihilated, 
and were unable even to guess by what process fertility 
was to be re-established. The comparatively wealthy 
scarcely knew how they were to obtain immediate subsist- 
ence ; the humbler class, who always live by the expedients 
of the day, saw nothing before them but the prospect of 
perishing with hunger. We witnessed, in one or two in- 
stances, the anguish of their despair. 

Our prospect was scarcely in any respect better than 
theirs ; yet we felt differently. We were more impressed 
with the joy of our personal escape. As my error respect- 
ing the value of externals had been uncommonly great, the 
sudden revolution of opinion I experienced was equally me^ 
morable. The survey indeed that we took of the general 
distress somewhat saddened our hearts ; but the sadness it 
gave was that of sobriety, not of dejection. 

It was incimibent upon us to make a strict examination 
into the amount of our property, and our immediate re- 
sources ; and in this office I united myself with Marguerite, 
not only with a degree of cheerfulness and application, the 
perfect contrast of my whole conduct ever since our arrival 
in Switzerland, but which greatly exceeded any thing I had 
ever before exhibited in a business of this nature. We 
found that, though all our hopes of a harvest were annihi- 
lated, yet we were not destitute of the instant means of 
subsistence. The resources we possessed, whether in money 
or provisions, that were our dependence till the period when 
the new produce should supply their place, were uninjured. 
Our implements of husbandry remained as before. The 
land was not impoverished, but had rather derived ad- 
ditional fertility from the effects of the storm. What we 
had lost was chiefly the produce of our capital for one year. 
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togedier with a part of that capital itself in the live stock 
that had heoi destroyed. This was a loss which a certain 
degree, of care and scope in our external circumstances 
ndg^t easily have enabled us to supply. But the principle 
of aiipply was denied us. It was with considerable diffi. 
calty that all the economy of Marguerite had enabled her 
to sapport our family establishment^ while every thing of 
this kbid had gone on prosperously. Such a shock as the 
present we were totally disqualified to surmount. It com- 
pelled OS to a complete revolution of our affairs. 

Many indeed of our neighbours had scarcely any greater 
advmti^ in their private affairs than ourselves. But they 
possessed one superiority that proved of the greatest im. 
portance in this conjuncture ; they were natives of the state 
in which they resided. In the cantons of Switzerland^ the 
destruction of the fruits of the earthy occasioned by incle. 
ment seasons and tempests^ is by no means unfrequent; and 
it is therefore customary^ in plentiful years, to lay up com 
in public magazines, that the people may not perish in pe- 
riods of scarcity. These magazines are placed under the 
inspection and disposal of the magistracy ; and the inhabit- 
ants looked to them with confidence for the supply of their 
need. No storm however had occurred in the memory of 
man so terrible and ruinous as the present ; and it became 
evident that the magazines would prove a resource too 
feeble for the extent of the emergency. 

The storm had spread itself over a space of many leagues 
in circumference, not only in the canton of Soleure, but m 
the neighbouring cantons, particularly that of Berne. The 
sofierers, in our own canton only, amounted to scarcely less 
than ten thousand. While the women and children, for 
the most part, remained at home, the houses having in 
general suffered little other damage than the destruction of 
their windows, the fathers of families repaired to the seat 
of government to put in their claims for national relief; 
and these alone formed an immense troop, that threatened 
little less than to besiege the public magazines and the ma- 
gistrates. An accurate investigation was entered into of the 
losses of each, it being the purpose of government, as far as 
its power extended, not only to supply the people with the 
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means of immediate subsistence^ but also^ by disbursements 
from the public treasury^ to recruit the stock of cattle^ and 
to assist every one to return^ with revived hopes and expect- 
ation^ to the sphere of his industry. The purpose was no 
doubt benevolent; but^ in the mean time^ the unhappy 
victims found in uncertainty and expectation a real and 
corroding anguish. 

I advanced my claim with the rest^ but met with a 
peremptory refusal. The harsh and rigorous answer I 
received was^ that they had not enough for* their own 
people^ and could spare nothing to strangers. Upon this 
occasion I was compelled to feel what it was to be an alien^ 
and how different the condition in which I was now placed 
from that I had filled in my native country. There I had 
dwelt in the midst of a people^ to whom the veneration of 
my ancestry and name seemed a part of their nature. They 
had witnessed for several years the respectable manner in 
which I lived ; the virtues of Marguerite were familiar to 
them ; and they took an interest in every thing that con- 
cerned us, a sentiment that confessed us at once for kindred 
and patrons. It was the turn of mind only which is 
generated by rank^ that had compelled us to quit their 
vicinity ; we might have continued in it^ if not in affluence^ 
at least enjoying the gratifications that arise from general 
affection and respect. But here we were beheld with an 
eye of jealousy and distaste. We had no prejudice of birth 
and habit in our favour ; indeed^ in the reverse of fortune 
which had brought us hither^ Marguerite had been less del 
sirous of obtruding^ than of withdrawing from the public 
eye, the circumstance of our rank. We were too recent 
inmates to have secured, by any thing of a personal nature, 
an advantageous opinion among our neighbours. They saw 
only a miserable and distracted father of a family, and a 
mother who, in spite of the simplicity she cultivated, suf- 
ficiently evinced that she had been accustomed to a more 
elevated situation. The prepossessions of mankind are 
clearly unfavourable to a new-comer, an emigrant who has 
quitted his former connections and the scenes of his youth. 
They are unavoidably impelled to believe, that his taking 
up his abode in another country must be owing to a weak 
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ftnd discreditaUe caprice^ if it be not owing to something 
•tiU niolre disadvantageoas to his character. 

Hie calamity therefore which we had suffbred in com. 
man with most of the inhabitants of the province^ finally 
ledneBd us to the necessity of a second emigration. The 
j^aioasy with which we were regarded^ daily became more 
yiaUe and threatening. Though^ in consequence of the 
disCrilration made by order of the state^ the price of com^ 
roodities was not so much increased as might have been ex« 
pected^ we were considered as interlopers upon the portion 
of the natives ; the sellers could with difficulty be per- 
suaded to accommodate us^ and the bystanders treated us 
with murmurs and reviling. While we were deliberating 
what course to pursue in this emergency^ certain officers of 
government one morning entered our habitation^ producing 
an order of the senate for our immediate removal out of the 
territory. It is of the essence of coercive regulations^ to 
expel^ to imprison^ and turn out of prison^ the individuals 
it is thought proper to control^ without any care as to the 
mischiefs they may suffer^ and whether they perish under 
or survive the evil inflicted on them. We were accordingly 
allowed only from six in the morning till noon^ to prepare 
for our departure. Our guards indeed offered to permit 
me to remain three days to wind up my affairs^ upon con- 
dition that my wife and children were instantly removed into 
another country^ as a sort of hostages for my own departure. 
This indulgence however would have been useless. In the 
present state of the country no purchaser could be found 
for the little estate I possessed; and if there could^ it must 
doubtless have been disposed of to great disadvantage at 
such an emergency^ I know not how we should have ex- 
tricated ourselves out of these difficulties^ if a member of 
the senate^ who^ being one of my nearest neighbours^ had 
been struck with admiration of the virtues of Marguerite^ 
and with compassion for my family^ had not paid me a visit 
shortly after the arrival of the officers^ and generously of- 
fered to take upon himself the care of my property^ and to 
advance me what money might be necessary for my emi- 
gration. This ofier^ which at any other time might have 
been r^arded as purely a matter of course^ under the 
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present circomstuioes^ when capital wai ao necessary for 
the revival of agriculture in the desdated country^ implied 
a liberal and disinterested spirit. I accepted the kindness 
of my neighbour in both its parts^ but for the reimburse- 
ment of his loan referred him to the French minister to 
Ihe United Cantons^ who^ under all the circumstances of 
the case^ and taking my estate as security for the money 
advanced^ I thought it reasonable to beUeve would attend 
to my application. 



CHAPTER IX. 



My afikirs being thus far adjusted^ I took leave of my late 
habitation^ and set off with my wife and children the same 
afternoon. In the evening we arrived at Basle^ wh^re we 
were permitted to remain that night; and the next mcmiing 
were conducted in form out at the north gate of the city^ 
where our attendants quitted us^ with a fresh prohibiticHi 
under the severest penalties^ if we were found within the 
ensuing twelve months in any of the territories of the 
Helvetic republic. 

Marguerite and myself had already formed our plan. 
We began with dismissing both our servants. An attoidant 
was no longer necessary to me^ nor a nurse for the infant. 
The suggestion of this measure originated in mysdf. My 
temper at this time^ as I have already said^ underwent a 
striking change, I was resolved to be happy; I was re- 
solved to be active. It was hard to part with persons so 
long familiar to us^ and who appeared rather in the cha- 
racter of humble friends than domestics ; but an imperious 
necessity demanded it. '' Let us/* said I to Margumte^ 
'^ increase and secure our happiness by dimii^shing our 
wants. I will be your husbandman and your labourer; 
you may depend upon my perseverance. My education has 
fitted me to endure hardship and fatigue, though the hard- 
ships then thought of were of a different nature. You have 
ever delighted in active usefulness.; and will not, I know. 
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wg pi B c at diis aocamulation of employment Let us accom- 
iBiddbte oursdves to our circumstances. Our children^ I 
pcroeiw^ are feted to be peasants^ and will therefore be 
imiiieBlly benefited by the example of patience and inde- 
j^endenoe we shall set before them," 

The next oliject of our plan related to the choice of our 
fbtnie place of residence. This originated with Marguerite. 
fSie had heard much of the beauty and richness of the 
country bordering on the lake of Constance^ and she 
thought that, while we denied ourselves expensive plea- 
sures, w rathn: while they were placed out of our reach, 
there would be a propriety in our procuring for ourselves a 
fl[|ock of those pleasures which would cost us nothing. This 
was a refinement beyond me, and serves to evince the supe. 
ricHity which Marguerite's virtue and force of mind still 
retained over mine. The virtue I had so recently adopted 
was a strenuous eflfert. I rather resolved to be happy, than 
cofold strictly be said to be happy. I loved my children 
indeed with an unfeigned af^ction. It was with sincerity 
tiiat I professed to prefer them to all earthly possessions. 
But vanity and ostentation were habits wrought into my 
fimil,:and might be said to form part of its essence. I could 
not, but by the force of constant recollection, keep them out 
of my wishes and hopes for the future. I could not, like 
Marguerite, sufier my thoughts, as it were, to riot and 
wanton in the pleasures of poverty. I could only reconcile 
myself to my fate by a sort of gloomy firmness. The tran. 
quillity I seemed to have attained, was an unnatural state 
of my soul, to which it was necessary that I should reso- 
lutely hold myself down, and from which my thou^ts 
appeared ever upon the alert to escape.** Bitter experience 
had at length taught me a hard lesson ; and that lesson I was 
determined to practise, whatever pangs my resignation 
might cost me; 

We proceeded without hesitation in the direction we had 
resolved to pursue; Our whole journey exceeded the space 
of forty leagues in extent, and the expense necessarily 
attendant upon it (our family, even after its reduction, 
consisting of no less than six persons), drained our pirse 
ai a great part of the money which had been supplied to 
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111 by the benevolent senator. But be bad agreed to ander« 
take ibe disposing of the property we were obliged to leave 
bebind iis^ and in the mean time^ if any considerable inter* 
val occurred before that was accomplished^ to furnish us 
with the sums that should be necessary for our snbabtence. 
We placed the utmost reliance upon his fidelity^ and dis- 
missed from our minds all anxiety respecting die interval 
which our banishment had interposed between us and the 
resources necessary for our future settlement. 

Upon our arrival at Constance^ we found a letter inm 
our friend ; and though he transmitted to us no fresh sup. 
ply^ the complexion of his communication was upon the 
whole so encouraging^ as to determine us^ with no oUier de- 
lay than that of four days' rest from our journey^ to pass 
to the other side of the lake^ and explore for ourselves a 
situation suitable to our design. The western bank of the 
lake^ with the exception only of the city of Constance^ was 
part of the pays conquis of the United Cantons ; the eastern 
bank was a territory dependent on the government of that 
city. It was in this territory that we purposed fixing our 
residence ; and we trusted that our afiairs would shortly be 
put in a train to enable us to take possession of the spot we 
should select. 

Thus driven once more into flight by the pressure of 
misfortune^ and compelled to exchange for a land unknown 
the scenes which familiarity might have endeared^ or tender 
recollections have made interesting^ we did not sink under 
the weight of our adversity. This removal was not like 
our last. Switzerland was to none of us endeared like the 
vales of St. Leon. I was not now goaded and tormented 
by conscious guilt in the degree I had then been ; Mar- 
guerite was not afflicted by the spectacle of my misery. 
Our present change, though it might be denominated a fall, 
was light in comparison with the former. The composure 
I had gained was new to me, and had to my own mind all the 
gloss of tiQvelty. To my companions it proved contagious ; 
tbey were astonished at my serenity, and drew from it an 
unwonted lightness of heart. 

Thus circumstanced, our tour had its charms for us all ; 
and there are few passages of my life that I have felt more 
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IgffMJiHy . The lake itadf is uncommonly beautiful^ and its 
< u f lmii g are fertile and interesting. It is surrounded with 
an iimiidanoe of towns^ villages^ coimtry seats, and monas- 
terieiy sufficient to adorn and diversify the view, but not to 
cxebide the sweetness of a rural scenery, or the grand fea- 
tures of nature. We coasted a considerable part of the lake, 
that we mig^t judge in some degree, previously to our land- 
ing, which part of the shore promised best to yield us the 
olgect we sought. The autumn was now commencing ; the 
ut was liquid and sweet ; the foliage was rich and varied ; 
and the vine-covered hills exhibited a warmth and luxu- 
riance of colouring, that no other object of nature or art is 
able to eope with. Surrounded with these objects, I sat in 
my boat in the midst of my children ; and, as I was but 
just awakened to an observation of their worth and my own 
happiness, I viewed them with a transport that would be ill 
ilhistrated by being c(mipared with the transport of a miser 
over his new-recovered treasure from the bowels of the 
deep. 

O poverty ! exclaimed I, with elevated and unconquer- 
able emotion, if these are the delights that attend thee, will- 
ingly will I resign the pomp of palaces and the splendour 
of rank to whoever shall deem them worth his acceptance ! 
Heno^orth I desire only to dedicate myself to the simpli. 
city of nature and the genuine sentiments of the heart. I 
^dll enjoy the beauty of scenes cultivated by other hands 
than mine, or that are spread out before me by the Author 
of the universe. I will sit in the midst of my children, and 
revel in the luxury of domestic affections ; pleasures these, 
that may be incumbered, but cannot be heightened, by all 
that wealth has in its power to bestow ! Wealth serves no 
t>ther purpose than to deprave the soul, and adulterate the 
fountains of genuine delight. 

Such was the spirit of exultation with which my mind 
was at this time filled. I am sensible that it was only 
calculated to be transitory. I might learn to be contented ; 
I was not formed to be satisfied in obscurity and a low 
estate. 

Thus happy, and thus amused, we spent two days in 
-coasting the laike, landing frequently for the purposes either 
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of jnietf or enquiry, and regulirly pfing ihe nii^t en 
ihore. On the erening of the Koond day we were itnick 
with the neat appemrance and pleaaing attnation of a cottage, 
which we dtscorered in our ramUea, abont a mile and a 
half from the lake. We foond that it was to be sold, and 
it aeemed precisely to correspond wilh the wishes we had 
formed. It was at a considerable distance from any p<^Hi- 
loos neighbourhood^ the nearest town being that of Mers- 
puig, the usual residence of die bishops of Constance, 
which was distant from this spot not less than three leagues. 

The cottage was situated in a valley; die hills being fot 
the most part crowned with rich and verdant fSidiage, their 
sides covered with vineyards and com, and a dear trans, 
parent rivulet murmuring along from east to west. In the 
distance a few similar cottages discovaed themselves, and 
in front there was an opening between the hills, just wide 
enough to show us a few sails as they floated al<Hig the now 
even surface of the lake. We approached the cottage, and 
found in it only one person, an interesting girl of nineteen, 
who had resid^ there from her birth, and had been an- 
ployed for the last four years in attendance upon the dosing 
scene of her mother. Her mother had been dead only 
a few weeks, and she was upon the point of removing, as 
she told us, to the house of a brother, the best creature in 
the world, who was already married, and had a family of 
children. "While we were talking with her, we perceived a 
fine boy of about eleven years of age skipping along the 
meadow. He proved to be her nephew, and hastened to 
say that his father and Mr. Henry were just behind, and 
would be with her in a few minutes. We waited their 
arrival ; and it was easy to see that Mr. Henry was by no 
means an indifferent object in the eyes of the beantifiil or« 
phan : she had probably conditioned that he should permit 
her to remain single as long as she could be of any use to 
her mother. The lovers were well satisfied that the girl's 
brother should be taken aside, that I might talk over with 
him the affair of the cottage. We made a tour of the fidds 
that were part of the property of the deceased, and the 
terms of our intended purchase were easily adjusted. 

Though we had now accomplished the immediate pur. 
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poie of onr expedition^ yet, ai we had found unusual ezhk 
lamtion and Iweetness in the objects it presented to us, wt 
cane to a resolution of continuing it still further, and com. 
pMng iStte circuit of the lake. We were aware that it 
would be vain as yet to expect to receive the money requi- 
aile Aflr completing our purchase ; and as no pleasure 
merely in the way of relaxation, could be more delightful 
thaa that we were now enjoying, so was it impossible 
that we oouM fill up our time in a more frugal manner than 
in thii little voyage. Our gratification was not less, but 
more perfect, because it consisted of simple, inartificial, 
nnbought amusements. The scenes around us were refresh- 
ing and invigorating ; they were calculated, temporarily at 
least, to inspire gaiety and youth into decrepitude itself. 
Amidst these scenes we forgot our sorrows ; they were a 
kind of stream, in which weariness and dejection plunged 
their limbs, and came forth untired and alert. They 
awakened in the mind all its most pleasing associations. 
Halving already, as we believed, chosen the place of our 
future residence, we busied ourselves in ims^ning all the 
acoompaniments that would grow out of it. We deter. 
mined that poverty with health would not fail to be attended 
with its portion of pleasures. The scenes of nature were 
all our own ; nor could wealth give them a more perfect, 
or a firmer, appropriation. The afiections and charities of 
habitude and consanguinity we trusted we should feel unin. 
termpted; unincumbered with the ceremonies and trap- 
^gs of life, and in that rural plainness which is their 
genial soil. 

After a leisurely and delightful voyage of six days, we 
returned to Constance. We expected to have found on our 
return some further intelligence frtm the beneficent senator, 
bat in this we were disappointed. The imagination how- 
ever easily suggested to us a variety of circumstances that 
nug^t have delayed the business he had undertaken ; and 
it was no forced inference to suppose that he deferred writ* 
ing, because he had nothing important to communicate. 
At first therefore we suffered little uneasiness from the 
delay ; but as time proceeded, and the silence of our pro. 
tector continued^ the affidr b^;an to assume a more serious 
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Yent to my perturbated and distracted mind in groans! 
Marguerite would sometimes overhear me; and with ^ 
gentlest suggestions of her admiraUe mind would endea^ 
vonr to soothe my thoughts to peace. For the present, as 
I have said^ my earnings were incompetent^ and we found 
it necessary to supply the deficiency by the sale of the few 
garments^ not in immediate use^ that we still possessed. 
What then would be the case when these were gone^ and 
when^ in addition to this^ it would be necessary to pur-» 
chase not only food to eat^ and a roof to shelter^ but also 
dothes to cover us ? 



CHAPTER X. 



These deficiencies I anxiously anticipated ; but there was 
another evil, upon which I had not calculated, that was still 
nearer and more overwhelming. The mode of life in which 
I was now engaged, so different from any thing to which I 
had been accustomed, excessive fatigue, together with the 
occasional heat of the weather, the uneasiness of my mind, 
and the sleeplessness of my nights, all combined to throw 
me into a fever, which, though it did not last long, had 
raged so furiously during the period of its continuance, as 
to leave me in a state of the most complete debility. While 
the disorder was upon me, I was sensible of my danger ; 
and, as the brilliant and consolatory prospects of life seemed 
for ever closed upon me, I at first regarded my approach- 
ing dissolution with complacency, and longed to be released 
from a series of woes, in which I had been originally in- 
volved by my own folly. This frame of mind however 
was of no great duration ; the more nearly I contemplated 
the idea of separation from those I loved, the smaller was 
my resignation. I was unwilling to quit those dear objects 
by which I still held to this mortal scene ; I shrunk with 
aversion from that barrier which separates us from all that 
is new, mysterious, and strange. Another train of ideas 
succeeded this, and I began to despise myself for my impa« 
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tienoe and cowardice. It was by my vices that my IjEonily 
was involved in a long train of misfortunes ; could I shrink 
from partaking what I had not feared to create? The 
greater were the adversities for which they were reserved, 
ib^ nuue ought I to desire to suffer with them. I had 
ahcady committed the evil ; in what remained, it was rea- 
««^^^ to suppose I should prove their benefactor and 
not their foe. It was incumbent on me to soothe and to 
animate them, to enrich their minds with cheerfulness and 
courage, and to set before them an example of philosophy 
and patience. By my faculties of industry I was their 
principal hope ; and, whatever we might suffer combined, 
it was probable their sufferings would be infinitely greater, 
if deprived of my assistance. These reflections gave me 
energy ; and it seemed as if the resolute predilection I had 
conceived for life contributed much to my recovery. 

One thing which strongly confirmed the change my 
mind underwent in this respect, was a conversation that 
I overheard at a time when I was supposed to be completely 
in a state of insensibility^ but when, though I was too 
much reduced to give almost any tokens of life, my faculties 
of hearing and understanding what passed around me were 
a^dre. Charles came up to my bedside, laid his hand 
nppn mine as if to feel the state of the skin^ and^ with a 
haiidkerchief that was near, wiped away the moisture that 
bedewed my face. He had been fitted for many nurse.like 
offices b^ the unwearied attention he had exerted towards 
me in the paroxysm of my insanity. Having finished his 
task, he withdrew from the bed, and burst into tears. His 
mother came up to him, drew him to the furthest part of 
the room, and in a low voice began the conversation. 

'^ Po, my dear boy, go down stairs, and get yourself 
something to eat. You see^ your papa is quiet now." 

" I am afraid that will not last long; and then he will be 
m restless, and toss about so, it is dreadful to see him." 

'' I will watch, Charles, and let you know." 

'^ Indeed, mamma, I cannot eat now, J will by and 

hj." 

'' You must try to eat, Charles, or else you will make 
yourself quite ill. If you were HI too, it would be more 
than I could support." 
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iUe instinct, to itject ideas and reflections which I should 
then haye been unable to endure. I saw the anxiety and 
affection of my family, and I was comforted. I saw the 
smiles of Marguerite, and I seemed insensible to the Ian. 
guor, the saddened cheerfulness, they expressed. I did not 
perceive that, while I was provided with every thing neces- 
sary in my condition, my family were in want of the very 
brcAd that should sustain existence. 

My health in the mean time improved, and my percept 
tions became proportionably clearer. Symptoms of deso^ 
lation and famine, though as much as possiUe covered from 
my sight, obtruded themselves, and were remarked. One 
day in particular I observed various tokens of this nature in 
silence, and with that sort of bewildered understanding 
which at once labours for comprehension and resists belief. 
The day closed ; and what I had perceived pressed upon my 
mind, and excluded sleep. Now for the first time I ex. 
erted myself to recollect in a methodical way the state of 
my afiairs ; for the severity of my illness had at length 
succeeded to banish from me all ideas and feelings but what 
related to the sensations it produced, and to the objects 
around me ; and it was not without effort that I could once 
more fully call to mind the scenes in which I had been 
engaged. The truth then by regular degrees rose com- 
pletely to view ; and I began to be astonished^ that my poor 
wife and children had been able in any manner to get 
through the horrible evils to which they must have been 
exposed. This thought I revolved in my mind for near 
two hours ; and the longer I dwelt upon it, the more per. 
turbed and restless I grew. At length it became impossiUe 
for me to hold my contemplations pent up in my own bo- 
som. I turned to Marguerite, and asked her, whether she 
were asleep. 

She answered in the negative: she had been remark- 
ing my restlessness, and tenderly enquired respecting its 
cause. 

" How long," said I, ^' is it since I was taken with the 
fever ? " 

^^ A month to-morrow," replied she. ^' It was of the 
most malignant and distressing kind while it lasted^ and 
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I did not expect you to live. But it has left you a fort- 
night ; and I hope^ Reginald^ you find yourself getting 
strong again." 

'^ And so we are here in Constance^ and we have left 
Switierknd ?" 

*' Three months, my love ! " 

*' I rememher very well the letter we received from mon- 
sieur Grimseld; has any further intelligence reached us from 
■that quarter ? " 

'' None. 

« None ! No supply of any kind has reached you ? 

^' My dear Reginald^ talk of something else ! You will 
soon, I hope^ he well : our children are all alive ; and the 
calamity^ that has not succeeded to separate us, or to dimi. 
nish our circle of love even hy a single memher, we will 
learn to hear. Let us fix our attention on the hetter pro- 
spects that open hefore as !" 

*' Stay, Marguerite ! I have other questions to ask. Be- 
fore you require me to hear the calamities that have over- 
take us^ let me imderstand what these calamities are. 
While we waited for intelligence from Switzerland, we ex- 
pended the whole sum that we hrought with us, and I was 
obliged to hire myself to the episcopal gardener for bread ; 
was it not so ? " 

*' Indeed, Reginald^ you are to blame ! Pray question 
.me no further!" 

*' This was our condition some time ago ; and now, for 
a month past^ I have been incapable of labour. Marguerite, 
what have you done ? " 

*' Indeed, my love, I have been too anxious for you, to 
diink much of any thing else. We had still some things, 
yon know, that we could contrive to do without; and those 
I have sold. Charles too, our excellent-hearted son, has 
lately hired himself to the gardener, and has every night 
brought us home a little, though it was but Httle." 

*' Dear boy ! What children, what a wife, have I brought 
to destruction ! Our rent too, surely you have not been able 
to pay that ? *' 

" Not entirely. In part I have been obliged to pay it." 

*' Ah ! I well remember how flinty-hearted a wretch has 
got the power over us in that respect !" 

I 
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** He hai not turned us oat of doors. He threatened 
hard several times. At last I saw it was necessary to ™^lm 
an efibrty and the day hefore yesterday I paid him half his 
demand. If I could have avoided that, we might have had 
a supply of food a little longer. I intreated earnestly for 
a little further indulgence, but it was in vain. It went 
against the pride and independence of my soul to sue to this 
man; but it was for you and for my diildren !" 

" Remorseless wretch ! Then every petty reaouroe we 
had is gone ? " 

*' Indeed I do not know that we have any thing moK 
to aeU. I seardbied narrowly yesterday ; but I will examine 
again to-day. The poor children must have something 
to support them, and their fare has of late been dreadfblly 
scanty." 

'^ Their fare ! ^Vhat have they eaten ? " 

^' Bread ; nothing else for the last fortnight !" 

** And yourself ? " 

*^ Oh, Reginald ! it was necessary, you know, that I 
ahould keep myself alive. But, I assure you, I have robbed 
them as little as I could." 

'' Horror, horror! Marguerite, what is it you dream of? 
I see my wife and children dying of hunger, and you talk 
to me of hope and of prospects ! Why has this detafl of 
miseries been concealed from me ? Why have I been suf- 
fered, with accursed and imnatural appetite, to feed on die 
vitals of all I love ? " 

" Reginald ! even selfishness itself would have taught us 
that ! It is to your recovery that we look for our futoie 
support!" 

" Mock me not, I adjure you, with senseless words! Tod 
talk idly of the future, while the tremendous present bars 
all prospect to that future. We are perishing by indies. 
We have no provision for the coming day! No, no; some- 
thing desperate^ something yet unthought of, must be at- 
tempted ! I will not sit inactive, and see my ofl^pring around 
me die in succession. No, by Heaven ! Though I am 
starving like Ugolino, I am not, like Ugolino, shut up in a 
dungeon ! The world is open ; its scenes are wide; the re- 
sources it offers are, to the bold and despairing, innumerable! 
I am a father, and will show myself worthy of the name !" 
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*' <* BeginaM ! torture me not by language like this ! Think 
iviiift it is to be indeed a £sther^ and make yourself that ! 
Be atnBal of yourself; complete your recovery, — and leave 
ftie mt to me ! I have conducted it thus far, nor am I yet 
wIllKNit hope. Eight days ago I applied to the secretary of 
diepelaoe, representing your case as a retainer of the bishop> 
fiiabied by sickness, and with a family unprovided for. Till 
yeitcrday I got no answer to my memorial ; and then he 
informed me, that you had been so short a time in employ, 
that nothing could be done for you. But to-day I will 
dnoir myself at the feet of the bishop himself, who arrived 
latt nig^t only fiom the other side of the lake." 

Bvery word that Marguerite uttered went to my heart. 
It was not long before the dawn of the day, and the truths 
I had heard were further confirmed to me by the organ of 
flight. The sentiments of this night produced a total revo- 
lution in me, and I was no longer the feeble convalescent 
that the setting sun of the preceding day had left me. The 
film was removed from my eyes, and I surveyed not the 
oljoeta aroimd me with a glassy eye and unapprehensive 
obaerration. All the powers I possessed were alert and in 
motion. To my suspicious and hurried gaze the apartment 
^ipeared stripped of its moveables, and left naked, a mansion 
in which for despair to take up his abode. My children 
jppRMiched me ; I seemed to r^ the wan and emaciated 
traoet ci death, in their countenances. This perhaps was 
in aome degree the painting of my too conscious thoughts. 
But ihere needed no exaggeration to awaken torture in my 
faoMOi, when, thus stimulated, I observed for the first time 
the dreadful change that had taken place in Marguerite. 
Her odour was gone ; her cheeks were sunk ; her eye had 
die quickness and discomposure expressive o£ debility. I 
took hdd of her hand, and foimd it cold, emaciated, and 
iriute. I pressed it to my lips with agony ; a tear imbidden 
lieill from my eye, and rested upon it Having finished my 
csnmination, I took my hat, and was hastening to escape 
into the street. Marguerite noted my motions, and anxi- 
OBily interposed to prevent my design. She laid her hand 
on my arm gently^ yet in a manner full of irresistible 
iBipoalulation* 

J 2 
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" TITjere vcwJd jaa go ? MTut hare you purposed ? 
Do not. — Oh. do co«. desuvj a family, to whom your 
life, your mbrien-, and prudenop, are icdispensable ! " 

I look her hand within both mine. *' Compose yoursdf, 
my love ! I hare been your enemy too mudi ahready, to be 
capable now. so much as in thought, of adding to my guilt! 
I need an interral for musing and determination. I will 
return in a renr short time, and tou shall be the confidant 
of my thoughts ! " 

M'ith wild and impatient spirit I repassed in idea die 
whole history of my life. But principally I dwelt in recol- 
lection upon the marquis de Damville, that generous friend, 
that munificent benefactor, whose confidence I had so ill 
repaid. " DamTille!" exclaimed I, " you trusted to me 
your daughter, the dearest thing you knew on earth ; you 
believed that the wretch did not live who could be unjust 
to so rich a pledge. Look down, look down, O best of 
men ! from the heaven to which your virtues have raised 
you, and see of how much baseness man — yes, the man you 
disdained not to call your friend — is capable ! But, no ! a 
sight like this might well convert the heaven you dwell in 
to hell ! You trusted her to me ; I have robbed her ! You 
enriched her mind with the noblest endowments ; I have 
buried them in the mire of the vilest condition ! All her 
generous, her unwearied exertions are fruitless ; by my evil 
genius they are blasted ! I have made her a mother, only 
that she might behold her children perishing with hunger ! 
They stretch out their hands to me for the smallest portion 
of that inheritance, which I have squandered in more than 
demoniac vice ! This, this is the fruit of my misdeeds ! I 
am now draining the last dr^s of that mischief, of which I 
have so wickedly, so basely, been the author !" 

As I returned I met Marguerite, who was come from her 
attempt upon the bishop. He had received her paper, and 
delivered it to his secretary, that very secretary who had 
already disappointed all her expectations from that quarter. 
She had attempted to speak, to adjure the bishop, whatever 
he did, not to deliver her over to a man by whom her hopes 
had been so cruelly frustrated ; but the tumult of the scene 
drowned her voice, and the hurry and confusion over.* 
powered her efforts. They however drew such a d^;ree 
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of attentioii on her, th«t, in the diBsensionB idiich reHgiovs 
btoik mt that time spread in Constasoe, she was suspected 
of porenong thns earnest! j towards the person of the bishop 
vidi no good design, and in fine was rudely thrust out of 
liie pilaee. 9ie had not recovered from the agitation into 
upludi die had been thrown, when I met her. I eagerly 
cnqpiired into the cause of her apparent distress ; but she 
Aook her head moomfully, and was silent. I easily under- 
ilood where she had been, and the failure of her experi- 



''An then,** said I, '^is at an end. Now, Margoerite, yon 
mmt ffyre up yoai experiments, and leave to me the core 
of efila of which I only am the author. I wiU return this 
instant to the garden of the palace, and resume the sitoataon 
I temedy occupied.'' 

^ For God's sake, Beginald, what is it you mean ? You 
haive jut aoqoiied stzcngth to seek the benefit of air. The 
leaat enotioD fatignes you. At this moment, the httle walk 
yon ha^e taken has covered yon with perspiration. Yon 
eoold not dig or stoop for a quarter of an hour without 
being utterly exhausted." 

" Muguerite, I will not sit down tamely, and see my 
finnily expire. In many cases it is reasonable to bid a 
Taletndinarian take care of himself. But our situation is 
bey<Mid that I must do something. Extraordinary dr. 
cumatanoea often bring along with them extraordinary 
strength. No man knows, till the experiment, what he is 
c^aMe of e£fecting. I feel at this moment no debility ; 
and I doubt not that the despair of my mind will give re- 
doubled energy to my efibrts." 

While I spoke thus, I was conscious that I had little 
more than the strength of a new.bom child. But I could 
not endure at such a time to remain in inactivity. I felt 
aa much ashamed of the debilitated state in which my fever 
had left me, as I could have done of the most inglorious 
effeminacy and cowardice of souL I determined to relieve 
my finmily, or perish in the attempt. If all my efforts were 
viin, I could not better finish my career, than exhausted^ 
sinking, expiring under a last exertion, to dischaige the 
duties of my station. 

I 3 
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We retnrned into the house. Marguerite took from a 
docet the last remnant of provisions we had^ the pforchase 
of poor Charles's lahour of the preceding day. There was 
a general contest who should escape from receiving any 
part in the distribution. Charles had withdrawn him- 
self, and was not to be found. JuHa endeavoured to ab. 
Bcond, but was stopped by Louisa and her mother. She 
had wept so much, that inanition seemed more dangerous 
for her, than perhaps for any other of the circle. No vne 
can conceive, who has not fdt it, how afiecting a contest of 
this kind must appear to me, sensible as I was to the danger 
that their virtue and generous afiection were the prdude 
only to their common destruction. I said, there was a 
general contest who should avoid all share in the distribu- 
tion ; but I recollect that the little Marguerite, two years 
and a half old, exclaimed at first, '^ I am so hungry, mam- 
ma!" But watching, as she carefully did, every thing 
that passed, she presently laid down her bread upon the 
table in silence, and almost untouched ; and being asked. 
Why she did so ? she replied, in a tone of speaking sensi- 
bility, '' Thank you, I am not hungry now ! " 

This scene made an impression on my mind never to be 
forgotten. It blasted and corrupted all the pulses of my 
soiiL A little before, I had reconciled myself to poverty ; 
I had even brought myself to regard it with cheearfiilness. 
But the sentiment was now reversed. I could endure it, I 
could steel myself against its attacks ; but nev» from this 
hour, in the wildest paroxysms of enthusiasm, has it been 
the topic of my exultation or my panegyric No dtsnge 
of circumstances, no inundation of wealth, has had the 
power to obliterate from my recollection what I then saw, 
A family perishing with hunger ; all that is dearest to you 
in the world sinking under the most dreadful of aU the 
scourges with which this sublunary scene is ever afiicted ; 
no help near ; no prospect but of slill accumulating ^stress, 
a death, the slowest, yet the most certain and the most 
agonising, that can befall us : no, there is nothing that has 
power to rend all the strings of the heart like this ! From 
this moment, the whole set of my feelings was changed. 
Avarice descended, and took possession of my soul. Haunted, 
as I perpetually was, by images of the plague of famine. 
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»^'**"«C ai^peared to me so yaloable as wealth ; nothing so 
iWnhlf as to be placed at the utmost possible distance 
torn. want. An appetite of this kind is insatiable ; no dis- 
tanoe seems sufficiently great ; no obstacles ; mountains on 
BiOOTtaina of gold^ appear an inadequate security to bar 
fatal UB the approach of the monster we dread. 
. . While I speak of the sentiments which in the sequel 
we» generated in my mind by what I now saw^ I am sua. 
panding my narratiye in a crisis at which a family, inter- 
efldngy andable and virtuous, is reduced to the lowest sti^ 
ai luuniliation and distress. _ 

They are moments like these, that harden the human 
hearty and fill us with inextinguidiable hatred and contempt 
Ibr our species. They tear off the trappings and decoration 
of poliahed society, and show it in all its hideousness. The 
vmtoiL eye of pampered pride pleases itself with the spec- 
tadle of cities and palaces, the stately column and the swelL 
inil^ arch. It obsenres at hand the busy scene, where all are 
OQCnpied in the various pursuits of pleasure or industry; 
and admires the concert, the wide-spreading confederacy, 
by means of which each after his mode is unconsciously 
promoting the objects of others. Cheated by the outside o£ 
tfaingSy we denominate this a vast combination for general 
benefit The poor and the famished man contemplates the 
aoeoe with other thoughts. Unbribed to admire and a^ 
^oudy he sees in it a confederacy of hostility and general 
oppression. He sees every man pursuing his selfish ends, 
tegardless of the wants of others. He sees himself con- 
temptuously driven from the circle where the rest of his 
fieUow-dtizena are busily and profitably engaged. He lives 
in the midst of a crowd, without one Mend to feel an in« 
terest in his welfare. He lives in the midst of plenty, 
firom the participation of which he is driven by brutal me* 
naces and violence. No man who has not been placed in 
Us situation can imagine the sensations, with which, over* 
whelmed as he is with domestic ruin and despair, he beholds 
tbe riot, the prodigality, the idiot ostentation, die senseless 
expense, with which he is surrounded on every side. What 
▼ere we to do ? Were we to beg along the streets ? Were 
we to intreat for wretched offals at rich men's doors? Alas! 
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We remrncd inio the hooie. Marguerite took from a 
doKt the list remnant of proTidons we had^ the purdiaie 
oi poor Charles's labour of the preceding day. There was 
a general contest who should escape from reodTing any 
part in the distribution. Charles had withdrawn him- 
self, and was not to be found. Julia endeaToured to ah. 
seond, but was stopped by Loiusa and her mother. She 
had wept lo much, that inanition seemed more dangerous 
for her, than perhaps for any other of the circle. No one 
can conceive, who has not felt it, how affecting a contest of 
this kind must appear to me, senable as I was to the danger 
that their virtue and generous afiectioii were the prelude 
only to their common destruction. I said, there waa a 
general contest who should avoid all share in the distribu- 
tion ; but I recollect that the little Marguerite, two years 
and a half old, exclaimed at first, ^' I am so hungry, mam- 
ma!" But watching, as she carefully did, every thing 
that passed, she presently laid down her bread upon the 
table in silence, and almost untouched ; and being asked. 
Why she did so ? she replied, in a tone of speaking sensi- 
bility, " Thank you, I am not hungry now ! " 

This scene made an impression on my mind never to be 
forgotten. It blasted and corrupted all the pulses of my 
soul. A little before, I had reconciled myself to poverty ; 
I had even brought myself to regard it with cheerfulness. 
But the sentiment was now reversed. I could endure it, I 
could steel myself against its attacks ; but nev» trcm this 
hour, in the wildest paroxysms of enthusiasm, has it been 
the topic of my exiiltation or my panegyric No change | 
of circumstances, no inundation of wealth, has had the 
power to obliterate from my recollection what I then saw. 
A family perishing with hunger ; all that is dearest to you 
in the world sinking under the most dreadful of all the 
scourges with which this sublunary scene is ever aflUcted ; \ 
no help near ; no prospect but of still accumulating distress, 
a dea^, the slowest, yet the most certain and the most 
agonising, that can befall us : no, there is nothing that has 
power to rend all the strings of the heart like this ! From 
this moment, the whole set of my feelings was changed. 
Avarice descended, and took possession of my soul. Haunted, 
as I perpetually was, by images of the plague of famine. 
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nidiiiig ai^peared to me so valuable as wealth ; nothing so 
itlwifiMr as to be placed at the utmost possible distance 
teia.wuit. An appetite of this kind is insatiable ; no dia. 
tanoe seems sufficiently great; no obstacles; mountains on 
BiOttWtaina of gold^ appear an inadequate security to bar 
fatal UB the approach of the monster we dread. 
. While I speak of the sentiments which in the sequel 
wa» generated in my mind by what I now saw, I am sua. 
pmding my narratiye in a crisis at which a family^ inter- 
eflkiDgy amiable and virtuous^ is reduced to the lowest sti^ 
ai luuniMatum and distress. _ 

They are moments like these, that harden the human 
hearty and fill us with inextingui^ble hatred and contempt 
Ibr our species. They tear off the trappings and decoration 
of polished aodety, and show it in all its hideousness. The 
wanton eye of pampered pride pleases itself with the spec- 
tadle of cities and palaces, the stately column and the swelL 
in^ arch. It obsenres at hand the busy scene, where all are 
OQCnpSed in the various pursuits of pleasure or industry; 
and admires the concert, the wide-spreading confederacy, 
by means of which each after his mode is unconsdoualy 
promoting the olgects of others. Cheated by the outside oi 
thingSf we denominate this a vast combination for general 
benefit The poor and the famished man contemplates the 
aoene with other thoughts. Unbribed to admire and ap« 
^audy he sees in it a confederacy of hostility and general 
Impression. He sees every man pursuing his selfish ends, 
tegardless of the wants of others. He sees himself con- 
temptuously driven from the circle where the rest of his 
feUow-dtizens are busily and profitably engaged. He livea 
In the midst of a crowd, without one fnend to feel an in« 
terest in his welfare. He lives in the midst of plenty, 
firom the participation of which he is driven by brutal me* 
naoes and violence. No man who has not been placed in 
hia situation can imagine the sensations, with which, over* 
whelmed aa he is with domestic ruin and despair, he beholds 
the riot, the prodigality, the idiot ostentation, the senseless 
expense, with which he is surrounded on every side. What 
▼ere we to do ? Were we to beg along the streets ? Were 
we to intreat for wretched offids at rich men's doors? Alas! 
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thisy it was to be fesretl, even if we stooped to the xmsenUe 
attempt, instead of satisfving wants for ever new^ would 
only prolong in the bitterness of anguish the fate for which 
we were reser>ed ! 

An unexpected relief at this time presented itself. While 
the scanty meal I have mentioned was yet unfinished, a let- 
ter was presented me inclosing under its cover a bill of one 
hundred crowns. The letter was from Bemardin, the faith- 
ful servant whom we found it necessary to dismiss three 
months before, when we quitted our residence in Switzer- 
land. It informed us that, as soon as he had parted from 
us, he had set out on his return to his native town, next 
adjacent to my paternal residence ; that he found his father 
had died a short time before ; and that, from the sale of his 
effects, he had reaped an inheritance to triple the amount 
of the sum he had now forwarded to us. He had heard by 
accident of the death of our friend in Switierland, and the 
diaracter of his successor, and dreaded that the conse- 
quences might prove highly injurious to us. He had still 
some business to settle with the surviving branches of his 
family, but that would be over in a few weeks ; and then^ 
if we woiild allow him, he would return to his dear master, 
and afford us every assistance in his power. The little 
property that had now fallen to him would prevent him 
from being a burthen ; and he woiild hire a spot of land, and 
remain near us, if we refused him the consolation of return- 
ing to his former employment. 

What a reproach was it to me, that, descended from one 
of the most illustrious families in Europe, the heir ot an 
ample patrimony, and receiving a still larger fortune m 
marriage, I sboiild, by the total neglect and profligate de- 
fiance of the duties incumbent on me, have reduced mysdf 
so low as to be indebted to a peasant and a menial for the 
means of saving my family from instant destruction ! This 
was a deep and fatal wound to the pride of my souL There 
was however no alternative, no possibility of rejecting the 
supply afforded us at so eventful a moment We deter- 
mined to use it for the present, and to repay it with the 
earliest opportunity ; and in the following week, in spite of 
the remonstrances of Marguerite, the yet feeble state of my 
health, and the penalties annexed to the proceeding, I set 
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gtt far the canton of Soleure^ detennined^ if possible, to 
wrert the little staff of my family from the hand that m> 
iHiely detained it 

I passed through Zurich and a part of the canton of 
Bute ¥^ithout obstacle ; these parts of Switzerland had not 
suflbred from the calamity which had occasioned our exile. 
In proceeding fm*ther^ I found it necessary to assume a 
diigttise, and to avoid large towns and frequented roads. I 
retehed at length the well known scene in which I had mo 
80 lately consumed twelve months of my life ; in which I 
first began to breathe (to breathe^ not to be refreshed) from 
ruixk, beggary^ and' exile. There was no pleasing recollec 
lection annexed to this spot; it was a remembrancer of 
shame, sorrow, and remorse. Yet, such is the power of 
ofcgects once familiar, revisited after absence, that my eye 
over them with delight, I felt lightened from the wean- 
of the journey, and found that the recollection of pains 
past over and subdued was capable of being made a source 
of gratification. The mountains among which I had wan. 
dered, and consumed, as it were, the last dregs of my in- 
sanity, surrounded me ; the path in which I was travelling 
led along one of their ridges. I had performed this part of 
my journey by night; and the first gleams of day now 
began to streak the horizon. I looked towards the cottage, 
the distant view of which had so often, in moments of the 
deepest despair, awakened in my heart the soothings of 
sympathy and affection. I saw that as yet it remained in 
its forlorn condition, and had undergone no repair ; while 
the lands around, which had lately experienced the super, 
intendenoe of Marguerite, had met with more attention, 
and began to resume the marks of culture. I sighed for 
the return of those days and that situation, which, while 
present to me, had passed unheeded and unenjoyed. 

I repaired to the house of my late protector, now the 
residence of monsieur Grimseld. He was a meagre shri- 
vdled figure ; and, though scarcely arrived at the middle of 
human life, exhibited all the marks of a premature old age. 
I disclosed myself to him, and began warmly to expostu- 
late with him upon the profligacy of his conduct. He 
changed colour, and betrayed symptoms of confusion, the 
moment I announced myself. While I pressed him with 
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the btrbarity of his conduct, the dretdfol effects it had 
sLresdy produced^ and the incontestable justice of my daim, 
he stammered, and began to propose terms of accommoda* 
tion. During this conversation we were alone. After some 
time however a servant entered the room, and the conn- 
tenaoce of the master assumed an expression of satisfictioD 
and confidence. He eagerly seized on the occasion which 
presented itself, and, instantly changing his tone, called on 
his servant to assist him in securing a criminal against the 
state. I at first resisted, but Grimseld perceiving this, ^- 
plied to his bell with great vehemence, and three other 
ssrvants made their appearance, whose employment was in 
tiie field, but who had now accidentally come into the house 
for refreshment. I had arms ; but I found it impracticable 
to effect my escape ; and I soon felt that, by yielding to 
the impulse of indignation, and punishing Grimsdd on the 
^ot for his perfidy, I might ruin but could not fmrward 
the affair in which I was engaged. 

I was conducted to prison ; and the thoughts produced 
in me by this sudden reverse were extremely melancholy 
and discouraging. Grimseld was a man of opulence and 
power ; I was without friends, or the means of procuring 
friends. The law expressly condemned my return; and 
what had I not to fear from law, when abetted and inforced 
by the hand of power ? I might be imprisoned for ten 
years ; I might be imprisoned for life. I b^;an eamesdy 
to wish that I had remained with my family, and given up 
at least all present hopes of redress. It would be a dread- 
ful accumiilation of all my calamities, if now at last I and 
my children were destined to suffer, perhaps to perish, in a 
state of separation ; and the last consolations of the wretchedj 
those of suffering, sympathising, and condoling with eaidi 
other, were denied us. 

Full of these tragical forebodings, I threw myself at first 
on the floor of my cell in a state little short of the most 
absolute despair. I exclaimed upon my adverse fortune, 
which was never weary of persecuting me. I apostrophised, 
with tender and distracted accents, my wife and children, 
from whom I now seemed to be cut off by an everlasting 
divorce. I called upon death to put an end to these tumults 
and emotions of the soul, which were no longer to be borne.. 



V 
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In a short time however I recovered myself^ procured 
the implemeDts of writing, and drew up^ in the strong and 
impressive language of truth, a memorial to the council of 
the state. I was next to consider how this was to reach 
its destination ; for there was some danger that it might be 
intercepted by the vigilance and malignity of my adversary. 
I desired to speak with the keeper of the prison. He had 
some reooDection of me, and a still more distinct one of my 
£uoily« He concurred with the general sentiment, in a 
Strang aversion to tiie character of Grimseld. As I pressed 
npm him the hardship of my case, and the fatal conse- 
^nenoes with which it might be attended, I could perceive 
that he AiUy entered into the feeling witii which I wished 
him to be impressed. He blamed my rashness in returning 
to Switzerland in defiance of the positive prohibition that 
had been issued ; but promised at all events that my paper 
ahonid be ddivered to the president to-morrow morning. 

I remained three days without an answer, and these days 
wwe to ine an eternity. I anticipated every kind of misi. 
fortune ; I believed that law and malice had succeeded to 
the subversion of equity. At length however I was ddi* 
Tored from my apprdiensions and perplexity, and summoned 
to appear before the council. It was well for me perhaps 
that I had to do with a government so simple and moderate 
«a that of Switzerland. I obtained redress. It was re* 
fared to an arbitration of neighbours to set a fair price on 
my property, and then decreed, that if monsieur Grimseld 
.refiised the purchase, the sum should be paid me out of the 
coffers of the state. He was also condemned in a certain 
fine for tiie fraud he had attempted to commit. The affidr, 
thus put in train, was soon completed ; and I returned witii 
joy, having effected the object of my journey, to my anxious 
and expecting family. Soon after, we removed to the spot 
we had chosen on die eastern bank of the lake, where we 
remained for the six following years in a state of peace and 
-tranquillity. 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was in the evening of a summer's day in tiie latter end 
of the year fifteen hundred and forty-four^ that a stranger 
arrived at my habitation. He was feeble, emaciated, and 
pale, his forehead full of wrinkles, and his hair and beard 
as white as snow. Care was written in his face ; it was 
easy to perceive that he had suffered much from distress of 
mind; yet his eye was still quick and livdy, with a 
strong expression of suspiciousness and anxiety. His garb, 
which externally consisted of nothing more dian a robe of 
russet brown, with a girdle of the same, was coarse, thread- 
bare, and ragged. He supported his tottering steps with a 
staff; and, having lost his foreteeth, his speech was indistinct 
and difficult to be comprehended. His wretched appearance 
excited my compassion, at the same time that I could easily 
discern, beneath all its disadvantages, that he was no com- 
mon beggar or rustic. Ruined and squalid as he appeared, 
I thought I could perceive traces in his countenance of what 
had formerly been daring enterprise, profoimd meditation, 
and generous humanity. 

I saw that he was much fatigued, and I invited him to 
rest himself upon the bench before the door. I set before 
him bread and wine, and he partook of both. I asked him 
his name and his country. He told me that he was a 
Venetian, and that his name, as nearly as I could collect, 
was signer Francesco Zampieri. He seemed, howeve^ 
averse to speaking, and he requested me to suffer him ttT 
pass the night in my habitation. There was nothing singular 
in the request, a hospitality of this sort being the practice 
of the neighbourhood ; and humanity would have prompted 
my compHance^ if I had not been still more strongly urged 
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■by an undefinable curiosity that began to spring up in mj 
bosom. I prepared for him a camp-bed in a summeis 
house at the end of my garden. As soon as it was ready^ 
he desired to be left alone^ that he might seek in rest somie 
relief from the fatigue he had undergone. 

He retired early; and therefore, soon after daybreak the 
next morning, I waited on him to enquire how he had 
. rested. He led me out into the fields ; the morning was 
genial and exhilarating. We proceeded, till we came to a 
retired spot which had frequently been the scene of my 
■ solitary meditations, and there seated ourselves upon a bank. 
We bad been mutually silent during the walk. As soon as 
we were seated, the stranger began : ^' You are, I under- 
stand, a Frenchman, and your name the count de St. Leon? " 
I bowed assent 

*^ St. Leon," said he, ^' there is something in your coun« 
. tenanoe and manner that prepossesses me in your favour. 
The only thing I have left to do in the world is to die ; 
and what I seek at present, is a friend who will take care 
that I shall be suffered to die in peace. Shall I trust you ? 
Will you be that friend to me ? '' 

I was astonished at this way of commencing his con« 
fidence in me ; but I did not hesitate to promise that he 
should not find me deficient in any thing that became a man 
of humanity and honour. 

" You do not, I think, Hve alone ? You have a wife and 
diildien." 

'' I have." 

'^ Yet none of them were at home when I arrived last 
night. You brought yourself to the summer-house every 
.thing that was necessary for my accommodation." 

'^ I did so. But I have a wife to whom I have beeQ 
married seventeen years, and with whom I have no reserves. 
I told her of your arrival; I spoke of your appearance; I 
moitioned your name." 

*^ It is no matter. She has not seen me. My name ia 
not Zampieri ; I am no Venetian." 

" Who are you then ? " 

*^ That you shall never know. It makes no part of tha 
ctmfidence I design to repose in you. My name shall be 
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Imried with me in the graTe ; nor shall tny one who has 
hitherto known me, know how, at what time, or on what 
tpot of earth, I shall terminate my existence. The cloud of 
iMivion shall shelter me from all human curiosity. What 
I require of you is that you pledge your hoikoai^aiid4he faith 
of a man, ^at you will ncYcr reveal to your wife, your 
diildren, or any human heing, what you' nivy beieaflker 
know of me, and that no particular that relates to my his- 
tory shall he disclosed, till at least one hundred years alter 
wj, decease." 

*^ Upon these conditions I am sorry that I must decline 
your confidence. My wife is a part o£ myself ; for the last 
lix years at least I have had no thought in which she has 
not participated ; and these have been the most tranquil 
and happy years of my life. My heart was formed by 
nature for social ties ; habit has confirmed their propensity; 
and I will not now consent to any thing that shall infringe 
on the happiness of my soul." 

While I spoke, I could perceiye that my companion 
grew disturbed and angry. At length, turning towards me 
a look of inefiable contempt, he replied — 

'* Feeble and effeminate mortal ! You are neither a 
knight nor a Frenchman ! Or rather, haying been both, 
you have forgotten in inglorious obscurity every thing 
worthy of either ! Was ever gallant action achieved 
by him who was incapable of separating himself from a 
woman ? Was ever a great discovery prosecuted, or an 
important benefit conferred upon the human race, by him 
who was incapable of standing, and thinking, and fieding, 
alone? Under the usurping and dishonoured name of 
virtue, you have sunk into a slavery baser than that of llie 
enchantress Alcina. In vain might honour, worth, and 
immortal renown proffer their favours to him who has 
made himself the basest of all sublunary things — the puppet 
of a woman, the plaything of her pleasure, wasting an 
inglorious life in itte gratification of her wishes and the 
performance of her commands ! " 

I felt that I was not wholly unmoved at this expostula* 
tion. The stranger touched upon the first and foremost 
passions of my soul ; passions the operation of which had 
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I0I19 been mspeiided, bat which were by no means endom 
gnnlied in my bosom. He proceeded : — 

^ But it is well I Years have passed oyer my head in 
vaittj and I have not learned to distingnish a man of honoor 
from ft sUve* This is only one additional sorrow to those 
in wfaidi my life has been spent. I have wandered throng^ 
wypry Tggj^yi^f ^ estrthj and have found only disappoint* 
iDwnt. I have entered the courts of princes ; I have ac- 
MoiMiBdedjdie march of armies; I have pined in the 
iw|6 jdity of dungeons. I have tasted every vicissitude of 
splendour ancTjineanness ; five times have I been led .to the 
Id^ and with difficulty escaped a public execution. 
Ha^,)>y mankind^ himted from the face of the earthy 
punned by every atrocious calumny^ without a country^ 
withoQt a roof, without t^ friend : the addition that can be 
mftoe to such misfortunes scarcely deserves a thought." 

While he spoke^ curiosity^ resistless curiosity^ presented 
itadf as a new motive^ in aid of the sense of shame which 
liw fltranger had Just before kindled in my bosom. His 
llunner was inconceivably impressive; his voice^ though 
inarticulate from age^ had an irresistible melody and 
vdume of sounds which awed^ while it won^ the heart. 
His ftont appeared open^ large^ and commanding; and^ 
tfaon^ he complained^ his complaints seemed to be those 
of conscious dignity and innocence. He went on : — 

'' FareweU^ St. Leon ! I go^ and you shall see me and 
bear of me no more. You will repent^ when it is too late, 
die f<^y of this day's determination. I appear mean and 
insignificant in your eyes. You think my secrets beneath 
yoor cariosity, and my benefits not worth your acceptance. 
Know that my boiefits are such as kings would barter 
their thrones to purchase^ and that my wealth exceeds the 
wealth of empires. You are degraded from the rank you 
once held among mankind ; your children are destined to 
five in the inglorious condition of peasants. This day 
Jaa might have redeemed all your misfortunes, and raised 
yoorsdf to a station more illustrious than that to which 
joa were bom. Farewell ! • Destiny has marked oat you 
nd jonn for obscurity and oblivion, and you do wdl to 
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reject magnificence and distinction when thej profer thenH 
selves for your acceptance." 

** Stop^" cried I, '' mysterious stranger * Grant me a 
moment's leisure to reflect and determine." 

He had risen to depart^ with a gesture of resolution and 
contempt. At my exclamation he paused^ and again turned 
himself towards me. My soul was in tumults. 

*' Answer me^ most ambiguous and impenetrable of 
mortals ! What is thy story ? and what the secrets^ the 
disclosure of which is pregnant with consequences so ex- 
traordinary ?" 

*' Do you recollect the conditions upon which only the 
disclosure can be made ?" 

** What can I say ? Shall I determine to .part with that 
which for years has constituted the only consolation of my 
life ? Shdl I suppress the curiosity which now torments 
me, and reject the boon you pretend to have the power to 
confer ?" 

" I grant you the interval for reflection you demand. I 
refuse to place further confidence in you, till you have ma* 
turely examined yourself, and roused all the energies of 
your spirit to encounter the task you undertake." 

'' One word more. You know not, indeed you know 
not, what a woman you exclude from your confidence. She 
is more worthy of it than I am. Referring to my own ex« 
perience and knowledge of the world, I can safely pro- 
nounce her the first of her sex, perhaps the first of human 
beings. Indulge me in this ; include her in your confi* 
dence ; and I am content." 

*' Be silent ! I have made my determination ; do yon 
make yours ! Know I would not if I could, and cannot 
if I would, repose the secrets that press upon me in more 
than a single bosom. It was upon this condition I received 
the communication ; upon this condition only can I impar( 
it. I am resolved;, to die is the election of my soul— ft 
consummation for wliich I impatiently wait. Having da* 
terminer therefor^ to withdraw mysdf from the powers 
committed to me, I am at liberty to impart them ; upon 
the same condition, and no other, you may one day^ if jo^ 
desire it^ seek the relief of confidence.** 
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Bbving ihuB Bpoken, the stranger rose from his seat It 
was yet early mornings nor was it likely we should meet 
any one in our walk. He however employed the pre- 
caution of causing me to explore the path^ and to see that 
we should return uninterrupted. We came back to the 
summer-house. The window-shutters were still closed; 
the ttranger determined they should remain so. When I 
had come to him as soon as I rose^ I had found the door 
secured ; nor had he admitted me^ till he recognised my 
Toiee, and had ascertained that I was alone. These pre- 
cantioDa scarcely excited my attention at the time; but^ 
after the conyersation that had just passed^ they returned 
distinctly to my memory. 

The remainder of the day which had been opened by 
tfaia extraordinary scene was passed by me in great anxiety. 
I ruminated with unceasing wonder and perturbation upon 
the words of the stranger. Shall I shut upon myself the 
gate of knowledge and information ? Is it not the part of 
a fioeble and effeminate mind to refuse instruction^ because 
he is not at liberty to communicate that instruction to an- 
other^ to a wife ? The stranger professes to be able to raise 
me to die utmost height of wealth and distinction. Shall 
I leAise the gift^ which in a former instance I forfeited^ 
but for which^ though contemplated as at an impracticable 
distance,- my whole soul longs ? If there is any thing dis- 
hommraUe connected with the participation of this wealth, 
I ahall still be at Uberty to refuse it. There can be no 
crime in hearing what this man has to communicate. ^ I 
shall atillj and always, be master of myself; nor can I have 
gnf^iblng personaUy to fear from a man so feeble, so de- 
crepit, so emaciated. Yet what can be the gifts worthy of 
acceptance of a man who, while he possesses them, is tired 
of life, and desires to die ? or what the wealth of him who 
bears about him every external symptom of poverty and 
desolation ? 

The conversation I had just held revived in my mind 
the true feeling of my present situation. The wounds of 
my soul had been lulled into temporary insensibility ; but' 
they were in a state in which the slightest accident w^s 
capable of making them bleed afresh, and with all theic 

K 
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former Tiolence. I had rather steeled my mind to endure 
what seemed unaroidable^ than reconciled mysdf to mj 
fate. The youthful passions of my soul^ which my early 
years had written there in characters so deep^ were by no 
means effaced. I could not contemplate the splendour of 
rank with an impartial eye. I could not think of the 
alternative of distinction or obscurity for my chUdren with 
indifference. But^ most of all^ the moment I had ex- 
perienced for them of hunger^ and impending destruction 
by famine^ had produced an indelible impression. It had 
destroyed all romance^ I had almost said all dignity, in my 
mind for ever. It had snapped^ as by the touch of a red- 
hot iron^ all the finer and more etherialised sinews of my 
frame. It had planted the sordid love of gold in my hearty 
there, by its baneful vegetation, to poison every nobler and 
more salubrious feeling. 

\Vlien I returned to the house, Margumte enquired of 
me respecting the stranger, but my answers were short and 
embarrassed. She seemed to wonder that he did not come 
into the house, and partake of some refreshment in the 
midst of my family. She asked, whether he were indis- 
posed ? and whether he did not stand in need of some assist- 
ance that she might afford him ? Perceiving, however: that 
I was desirous of saying as little as possible respecting him, 
she presently became silent. I could see that she was hurt 
at my incommunicativeness, yet I could not prevail upon 
myself to enter into an explanation of the causes of my ta- 
citurnity. Ours was a family of love ; and I could observe 
that the children sympathised with their mother, and 
secretly were surprised at and lamented my reserve. There 
would have been little in this, in perhaps any other family 
than ours. But the last six years had been spent by us in 
such primeval simplicity^ that scarcely one of us had a 
thought but what was known to the rest. Marguerite die- 
rished my frankness and unreserve with peculiar zeal; Ae 
remembered with bitterness of soul the periods in which I 
fostered conceptions only proper to myself — periods of 
dreadful calamity, or of rooted melancholy and sadness. 
%e could not help regarding the silence into which for the 
present occasion I relapsed, as a portent of evil augury. 
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ChaileBy who was now nxteen years of age^ recollected the 
period of our ndned fortunes whm he had been alone with 
me al Ftais, and partook of his mother's feelings. 

A trifling circumstance^ at this time occasioned by the 
little Biarguerite, now eight years of age^ rendered the 
restraint under which I laboured more memorable and 
strildiig. She had left a little book of fairy tales^ in which 
she bad been reading the day before^ in the summer-house. 
At first she did not recollect what was become of it^ and 
empioyed herself in searching for it with great assiduity. 
Of ft sadden however she remembered where she had read 
in it last ; and^ exclaiming with exultation^ '' It is in the 
smniner-honse ! " sprang forward to fetch it. I detained 
her^ and told her there was a sick gentleman there that she 
would disturb ! " Then^ dear Julia !" rejoined she^ ^^ be so 
good as to get it for me ; you are so quiet and careful^ you 
neyer disturb any body." 

" My love,*' answered I, " nobody must get it for you.. 
The gentleman chooses to be alone, and will not let any 
body oome to him. You shall have it after dinner." 

** Ah, but, papa, I want it now. I put it away, just 
whore the naughty giant had shut up the gentleman in the 
dnngeon, who came to take away the lady. I was obliged 
to put it away then, because mamma called me to go to 
bed; but I want so to know what will become of them> 
yea cannot think." 

'^ Wdl, dear Mai^erite, I am sorry you must wait ; but 
you must learn to have patience." 

'' Do you know, papa, I walked in the garden before 
breakfast : and so, not thinking of any thing, I came to 
the summer-house ; and I tried to open the door, but I 
could not. I found it was locked. So I thought Julia 
was there ^ and I knocked, and called Julia, but nobody 
answered. So then I knew Julia waa not there, for I was 
sore die would have opened the door. So I dimberl upon 
the stump of the pear-tree, and tried to look in at the win- 
dow ; but the diutters were shut, and I could not get to see 
ever the U^ of them. And I walked all round the snm- 
■MT-houpe, and all the shutters were shut. Papa, I wish 
joa wonid not let a man get into the summer-house, who 
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diuts all the shutters^ and locks the door. You alwmyi 
used to let me go into every room I liked ; and^ do yon 
know^ I think none hut had people lock and holt themselves 
np HO. It puis mind of ^giants ^th their drawhridges 
and their pitfalls ; I shall he quite afraid of this frightful old 
man." 

This prattle of the child was nothing ; yet it increased 
the embarrassment of my situation^ and made the peculi- 
arity of the case more conspicuous. Finding her perti- 
nacious in insisting upon a topic that was disagreeable to 
me^ her mother called her from me^ and put her upon some 
occupation that served to divert her attention. I felt like 
a person that was guilty of some crime ; and this consider- 
ation and kindness of my wife^ when I seemed to myself to 
deserve her reproach^ had not the power to cahn my 
uneasiness. 

These little occurrences appeared like the b^inning of 
a separation of interests^ and estrangement of hearts. I 
tasked myself severely. I summoned the whole force of 
my mind^ that I might strictly consider what it was in 
which I was about to engage. If this slight and casual 
hint of a secret is felt by both Marguerite and myself with 
so much uneasiness and embarrassment^ what will be our 
situation^ if I go on to accept the stranger's confidence^ and 
become the depository of an arcanum so important as be 
represents his to be ? He declares himself able to bestow 
upon me the highest opulence ; what will be the feelings of 
my wife and children when they see my condition suddenly 
changed from its present humble appearance to splendour 
and wealthy without being able to assign the source of 1^ 
extraordinary accession ? 

It is difficult to conceive a family picture more enviafak 
that than to which I was now continually present^ and cf 
ifv%ich I formed a part. We had been happy on the bankB 
of the Garonne^ and we had pictured to ourselves a plan of 
happiness immediately on our arrival in the city of Gon* 
stance. But these were little and imperfect^ compared with 
what I now enjoyed. In the first situation my childnen 
were infants^ and in the second the eldest was but ten yeart 
ef age. The mother was now thirty-five; and ahe had 
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lofty in my eyes at leasts none of her personal attractions. 
Her intellectual accomplishments were much greater than 
ever. Her imderstanding was matured^ her judgment de- 
cided, her experience more comprehensive. As she had a 
greater compass of materials to work upon^ her fancy waa 
more playful^ her conversation richer^ and her reflections 
mure amusing and profound. The matron character she 
had acquired^ had had no other effect on her feelings^ than 
to lender them more deep^ more true and magnetical. Her 
dtion was more entirely affectionate than it had heen 
in the first year of our cohabitation. Her attachment 
to her children was exemplary^ and her vigilance uninter- 
rupted ; and^ for myself^ she was accustomed^ in all that 
rdated to our mutual love^ to enter into my sentiments and 
inclinations with so just a tone of equality and kindness, 
that we seemed to be two bodies animated by a single souL 
If the mother were improved, the. children were still more 
improved. In their early years we are attached to our off- 
qpfring> merely because they are ours^ and in a way that has 
led superficial speculators to consider the attachment^ less as 
iike necessary operation of a sensible and conscious mind, 
than as a wise provision of nature for the perpetuation of 
the species. But as they grow up^ the case is different. 
Oar partiality is then confirmed or diminished by qualities 
TisiUe to an impartial bystander as really as to ourselves. 
They then cease to be merely the objects of our solicitude, 
and become our companions, the partners of our sentiments, 
and the counsellors of our undertakings. Such at least was 
my case at the present period. Charles, who was now 
sixteen, was manly beyond his years; while the native fire 
.of his disposition was tempered by adversity, by an humble 
•sitoatioD, and by the ardour of filial and fraternal affection. 
JnHa, who was two years younger, became daily more in- 
teresting by the mildnes of her disposition and the tender- 
ness of her sensibility. Louisa was only twelve; but, as 
.she was extremely notable, and had an uncommonly quick 
and accurate spirit of imitation, she rendered herself ex^ 
.ceedingly useful to her mother. Marguerite, the plaything 
.and amusement of the family, had, as I have said, just 
eonipleted the eighth year of her age. 

X 8 
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One exquisite soarce of gritification^ when it is not i 
source of uneasiness^ to speak from my own experience 
which a parent finds in the society of his children^ is then 
individudity. They are not puppets^ moved with wires 
and to he played on at will. Almost from the hour of thei] 
hirth they have a will of their own, to be consulted anc 
negotiated with. We may say to them, as Adam to th< 
general mother of mankind^ " But now^ thou wert fiesh o: 
my fleshy and bone of my bone; and, even now, thoi 
Btandest before me vested in the prerc^tives of sentiment 
and reason ; a living being, to be r^arded with attentiox 
and deference; to be courted, not compelled; susceptible o: 
the various catalogue of human passions; capable of re- 
■entment and gratitude, of indignation and love, of per< 
verseness and submission. It is because thou art thui 
formed that I love thee. I cannot be interested about ob- 
jects inanimate or brute. I require a somewhat that shal 
exerdse my judgment, and awaken my moral feelings. Ii 
is necessary to me to approve myself, and be approved b^ 
another. I rgoice to stand before you, at once the defend- 
ant and the judge. I rgoice in the restraint to which youi 
independent character subjects me, and it will be my prid< 
to cultivate that independence in your mind. I would ne 
gotiate for your affections and confidence, and not be lovec 
by you, but in proportion as I shall have done something 
to deserve it. I could not congratulate myself upon you: 
correspondence to my wishes, if it had not been in youi 

j H)wer to withhold it." 

While I indulge this vein of reflection^ I seem again ti 

I see my family, as they surrounded me in the year fifteei 

{ hundred and forty-four; Marguerite the partner of my life 

: Charles the brother of my cares, the blooming Julia;, thi 

sage Louisa, and the playful cadette of the family. Hon 

richly furnished, how cheerful, how heart-reviving, appearec 

to me the apartment in which they were assembled! ] 

dwell upon the image with fond affection and lingering de 

light Where ar^ they now ? How has all this happinesi 

been maliciously undermined, and irrevocably destroyed 

To look back on it^ it seems like the idle fabric of a dream 

I awake, and find myself alone ! Were there really sod 
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penmu? Where are they dispersed? Whither are thej 
gone? Oh^ miserable solitade and desertion^ to which I 
have fo long been condemned ! I see nothing around me 
bnt speechless waDs^ or human faces that say as little to my 
heart $a the walls themselves ! How palsied is my soul ! 
How withered my affections ! — But I will not anticipate. 



CHAPTER XII. 



I oABRiiBD food to the stranger as occasion required in the 
course of the day. He seemed indisposed to speak^ and we 
exchanged scarcely more than two or three words. The 
next morning was the implied time to which the question 
of his confidence was deferred^ and I went to him with the 
fbll resolution of refusing it. Whether it were that he 
diaoemed this resolution in my countenance^ or that^ in the 
interval that elapsed^ he had formed a meaner opinion of 
my character^ and thought me unfit for the purposes he in. 
tended I should answer^ certain it is that he anticipated me. 
At the same time he magnified the importance of the gifts 
he had to communicate. He expressed himself astonished 
at the predpitateness of his yesterday's conduct. It was 
not till after much trial and long probation that he could 
choose himself a confidant. I was not at present fit for the 
^ character^ nor perhaps ever should be. The talent he pos- 
sessed was one upon which the fate of nations and of the 
human species might be made to depend. God had given 
St for the best and highest purposes; and the vessel in 
which it was deposited must be purified from the alloy of 
human frailty. It might be abused and applied to the 
most atrocious designs. It might blind the understanding 
of the vdsest^ and corrupt the integrity of the noblest. It 
might overturn kingdoms^ and change the whole order of 
human society into anarchy and barbarism. It might 
render its possessor the universal plague or the universal 
tyrant of mankind. 

" Go, St. Leon!" added the stranger^ '^ you are not qua- 
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lified for to important m trust You are not yet purged of 
imbecility and weakness. Though you have passed through 
much^ and had considerable experience^ you are yet a child. 
I had heard your history^ and expected to find you a difierent 
man. Go; and learn to know yourself for what yon are^ 
frivolous and insignificant^ worthy to have been bom a 
peasant^ and not fitted to adorn the rolls of chivalry^ or the 
rank to which you were destined ! " 

There was something so impressive in the rebuke and 
contempt of this venerable sage^ that made it impossible to 
contend with them. Never was there a man more singular^ 
and in whom were imited greater apparent contradictions. 
Observe him in a quiet and unanimated moment^ you mi^t 
almost take him for a common b^gar ; a poor^ miserable 
vn*etch^ in whom life lingered^ and , insensate stupidity 
reigned. But when his soid was touched in] any of those 
points on which it was most alive, he rose at once^ and ap- 
peared a giant. His voice was the voice of thunder ; and^ 
rolling in a rich and sublime swell, it arrested and stilled, 
while it withered all the nerves of the souL His eye-beam 
sat upon your countenance, and seemed to look through you. 
You wished to escape from its penetrating power, but you 
had not the strength to move. I b^an to feel as if it were 
some mysterious and superior being in human form^ and 
not a mortal, with whom I was concerned. 

What a strange and contradictory being is man ! I had 
gone to the summer-house this morning, with a firm reso- 
lution to refuse the gifts and the communication of the 
stranger. I felt as if lightened from a burthen which the 
whole preceding day had oppressed me, while I formed this 
resolution : I was cheerful, and conscious of rectitude and 
strength of mind. How cheaply we prize a gift which we 
imagine to be already in our power ! With what philo- 
sophical indifierence do we turn it on every side, depreciate 
its worth, magnify its disadvantages, and then pique our- 
selves upon the sobriety and justice of the estimate we have 
made ! Thus it was with me in the present transaction ; 
but when I had received the check of the stranger^ and 
saw the proposed benefit removed to a vast and uncertain 
distance, then it resumed all its charms ; then the contrast 
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.lef-wflsldi «nd poverty flashed iiill upon my soul. Before^ 
I. had queidoned the reality of the stranger's pretensions, 
Md oonadered whether he might not be an artful impostor; 
but now all was deamess and certainty : the advantages of 
vwlth passed in full review before my roused imagination. 
,.I MW horses^ palaces^ and their furniture ; I saw the splen- 
dour of exhibition and the trains of attendants^ — objects 
which had been for ever dear to my puerile imagination; I 
eontemplated the honour^ love^ obedience^ troops of friends, 
-which are so apt to attend upon wealthy when disbursed 
with ft moderate d^ee of dignity and munificence. When 
I eompaied this with my present poverty and desertion, the 
BMftnness of our appearance, our daily labours, the danger 
that an untoward accident might sink us in the deepest dis- 
tresSy and the hopelessness that my son or his posterity 
flhotdd ever rise to that honour and distinction to which they 
had once been destined, the effect was too powerful. 

Another feeling came still further in aid of this : it was 
the hnmiliating impression which the stranger had left upon 
my mind : this seemed to be his great art, if in reality his 
conduct is to be imputed to art. There is no enemy to 
nrfeoe so fatal as a sense of degradation. Self-applause is 
oar principal support in every liberal and elevated act of 
virtue. If this aUy can be turned against us ; if we can be 
made to ascribe baseness, effeminacy, want of spirit and 
adventure, to our virtuous resolutions; we shall then indeed 
feel ourselves shaken. This was precisely my situation: 
the figure I made in my own eyes was mean ; I was im- 
patient of my degradation ; I believed that I had shown 
myself uxorious and effeminate, at a time that must have 
nnised in me the spirit of a man, if there had been a spark 
of manly spirit latent in my breast. This impatience co- 
operated with the temptations of the stranger, and made me 
anxious to possess what he offered to my acceptance. 

I reasoned thus with myself: what excites my scruples is 
shnply the idea of having one single secret from my wilb 
and family. This scruple is created by the singular and 
nnprecedented confidence in which we have been accus- 
tomed to live. Other men have their secrets : nor do they 
find their domestic tranquillity broken by that circumstance. 
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The merchant does not call his wifb into consultation upoi 
his vultures ; the statesman does not unfold to her his policy 
and his projects ; the warrior does not take her advice upon 
the plan of his campaign ; the poet does not concert with 
her his flights and his episodes. To other men the domestic 
scene is the relaxation of their cares ; when they enter it^ 
they dismiss the business of the day^ and call anodier cause. 
I only have concentrated in it the whole of my existence. 
By this means I have extinguished in mysdf the true energy 
of the human character. A man can never be respectable 
in the eyes of the world or in his own^ except so far as he 
stands by himself and is truly independent. He may have 
friends ; he may have domestic connections ; but he must 
not in these connections lose his individuality. Nothing 
truly great was ever achieved^ that was not executed or 
planned in solitary seclusion. 

But if these reasons are sufficient to prove that the pkn 
I have lately pursued is fundamentally wrongs how much 
more will the importance of what is proposed by the stranger 
plead my excuse for deviating from it ? How bitterly have 
I lamented the degradation of my family! Shall I not 
seize this opportunity of re-installing them in their here- 
ditary honours ? I deemed the ruin I had brought upon 
them irreparable; shall I not embrace the occasion of 
atoning for my fault ? No man despises wealth, who fully 
understands the advantages it confers. Does it not confer the 
means of cultivating our powers ? Does it not open to us 
the career of honour^ which is shut against the imknown 
and obscure ? Does it not conciliate the prepossessions of 
mankind, and gain for us an indulgent and liberal c<»i- 
struction ? Does it not inspire us with graceful confidence, 
and animate us to generous adventure ? The poor man is 
denied every advantage of education, and wears out his life 
in labour and ignorance. From offices of trust, from op- 
portunities of distinction, he is ignominiously thrust aside ; 
and though he should sacrifice his life for the public cause, 
he dies unhonoured and unknown. If by any accident he 
comes into possession of those qualities which, when dis- 
cerned and acknowledged, command the applause of man- 
kind, who will listen to him ? His appearance is mean ; 
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and the ffutidiouB auditor turns from him ere half his words 
aie nttefcd. He has no equipage and attendants^ no one 
Do Udw the trumpet before him and proclaim his rank; 
hew can he propose any thing that shall be worthy of atten- 
ticNi? Aware of the prepossession of mankind in this 
teaptsct, he is alarmed and overwhelmed with confusion 
befoe he opens his lips. Filled with the conscience of his 
wor&9 he anticipates the immerited contempt that is pre- 
pared to oppress him^ and his very heart dies within him. 
Add to these circumstances^ the constitution of our nature, 
the various pleasures of which it is adapted to partake^ and* 
how many of these pleasures it is in the power of wealth to 
procure. Yes ; an object like this will sufficiently apologise for 
me to those for whose sake alone it was estimable in my sight 
It iB^ indeed, nothing but our poverty and the lowness of 
OUT station that have thus produced in us an habitual and 
iiimserved communication of sentiments. Wealth would, 
to^ a certain degree, destroy our contact, and take off the 
wonder that we had each our thoughts that were not put 
into the common stock. 

Theae considerations decided my choice. I was not in* 
deed without some variations of mind, and some compunc- 
tion of heart for the resolution I had espoused. The longer 
^be stranger remained with me, the more evident it was 
that there was something mysterious between us ; and the 
unreserved affection and union that had lately reigned imder 
my roof suffered materially the effects of it. The stranger 
had hem led to my cottage, in the first instance, by the en- 
tire solitude in which it was placed. There was nothing 
about which he was so solicitous as concealment ; the most 
atrocious criminal could not be more alarmed at the idea of 
being discovered. I was unable to accoimt for this; but I was 
now too anxious for his stay and the promised reward, not 
to be alert in gratifying all his wishes. The most inviolable 
aecresy, therefore, was enjoined to the whole family ; and 
Ibe younger branches of it, particularly the little Marguerite, 
it was necessary to keep almost immured, to prevent the 
danger of their reporting any thing out of the house, that 
mig^t be displeasing to the stranger and fatal to my ex- 
pectations. IJpon the whole my situation was eminently 
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an uneasy one. No experiment can be more precarious than 
that of a half-confidence ; and nothing but the sincere af- 
fsetion that was entertained for me could have rendered it 
successful in this instance. My family fdt that they were 
trusted by me only in points where it was impossilde to 
avoid it^ and that I was not therefore properly entided to 
their co-operation ; I was conscious of ingratitude in 
making them no return for their fidelity. They k^ my 
secret because they were solicitous to oblige me^ not from 
any conviction that they were conferring on me a benefit ; 
but, on the contrary^ suspecting that the object as to which 
they were blindly assisting me would prove injurious to 
me as well as to themselves. 

The health of the stranger visibly declined ; but this was 
a circumstance which he evidently regarded with compla- 
cency. It was the only source of consolation of which he 
appeared susceptible ; his mind was torn with painfrd re- 
membrances^ and agitated with terrible forebodings. He 
abhorred solitude^ and yet found no consolation in society. 
I could not be much with him ; my duty to my family^ 
-who were principally supported by my labour^ was a call 
too imperious to be neglected. Even when I was with him^ 
he commonly testified no desire for conversation. '^ Stay 
with me^" he was accustomed to say; '^ give me as much of 
your time as you can ; but do not talk." Upon these occa- 
sions he would sit sometimes with his arms folded^ and 
with the most melancholy expression imaginable. He would 
then knit his brows^ vrring his hands with a sadness that 
might have excited pity in the hardest breast^ or^ with both 
hands closed^ the one clasping the other^ strike himself im- 
patiently on the forehead. At other times he would rise 
from his seat^ pace the room with hurried and unquiet 
steps^ and then again throw himself on his couch in the 
greatest agitation. His features were often convulsed with 
agony. Often have I wiped away the sweaty which would 
suddenly burst out in large drops on his forehead* At 
those seasons he would continually mutter words to himsdf, 
the sense of which it was impossible for me to collect. I 
-could perceive however that he often repeated the names 
of Chura ! — Henry ! — a wife ! — a friend ! a friend ! 
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•-and then he would groan as if his heart were horstii^. 
Sometimes^ in the midst of these recollections, he would 
pMi the hade of his hand over his ey'es ; and then^ looking 
at ity shaking his head^ and hiting his under lip^ exclaim 
witb ft piteous accent, '^ Dry ! — dry ! — all the moisture of 
my- frame is perished ! " Then^ as if recovering himself^ he 
would cry with a startled and terrified v6ice, '' Who is there? 
St-I^eon? Come to me! Let me feel that there is a 
human heing near me ! I often call for you ; but I find 
myaelf alone^ deserted^ friendless ! — friendless ! 

At times when his recollection was more complete^ he 
would say^ " I know I tire you ! Why should I tire you ? 
What gratification can it be to me to occasion emotions of 
diagust ?" Upon these occasions I endeavoured to soothe 
him^ and assured him I found pleasure in administering to 
faja zeiief. But he replied^ '^ No^ no : do not flatter me ! 
It la long since I have heard the voice of flattery ! I never 
Jored it ! *No; I know I am precluded from ever exciting 
friendship or sympathy ! Why am I not dead ? Why do I 
liTe^ a burthen to myself^ useful to none ? My secret I 
oould almost resolve should die with me; but you have 
earned, and you shall receive it." 

The stranger was not always in this state of extreme an- 
guish, nor always indisposed to converse. He had lucid 
intervala ; and could beguile the sorrow of his heart with 
aocial communication. We sometimes talked of various 
acienoes and, branches of learning ; he appeared to be well 
informed in them all. His observations were ingenious ; 
Ilia language copious ; his illustrations fanciful and pie- 
turesque ; his manner bold and penetrating. It was easy 
to observe in him the marks of a vigorous and masculine 
genius. Sometimes we discussed the events at that time 
going on in the world. When we discoursed of events that 
had passed, and persons that had died, more than a century 
before, the stranger often spoke of them in a manner as if 
he had been an eye-witness, and directly acquainted with 
the olgects of our discourse. This I ascribed to the vivid« 
i^ess ojf his conceptions, and the animation of his language. 
He however often checked himself in this peculiarity, and 
ahrayi carefully avoided what coidd lead to any thing per. 
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■ontl to himidf. I described to him the scenes of my youth, 
and related my subsequent history ; he on his part was 
invincibly silent on every circumstance of his country^ his 
family^ and his adventures. 

The longer I was acquainted with him^ the more my ca- 
riosity grew. I was restless and impatient to learn some- 
thing respecting a man who thus wrapped himself up in 
mystery and reserve. Often I threw out^ as it were^ a line 
by which to fathom his secret I talked of various countries, 
I mentioned different kinds of calamities and even of crimes, 
that by some incidental allusion I might discover at una- 
wares his country, his connections, or the nature of his 
story. When any thing that ofiered seemed to lead to the 
desired point, I doubled my questions, and endeavoured to 
construct them with the skill of a crafty litigant in a court 
of justice. There were some subjects, the very mention of 
which gave him uneasiness, and upon which he immediately 
silenced me ; but these were not of themselves enou^ to 
afford me a clue, or to furnish materials out of which for 
me to construct the history of the stnmger. He did not 
always perceive the drift of my questions and snares ; but, 
when he did, he generally became loud, resentfol^ and 
furious. There was nothing else that so completely roused 
his indignation. 

" St. Leon ! '* said he to me one day, '^ silence this in- 
quisitive temper of yours ; check your rash and rude cu- 
riosity. The only secret I have that can be of any importance 
to you, you shall one day know. But my country, my 
family, my adventures, I have once told you, and I teU 
you again, you shall never know. That knowledge can be 
of moment to no one, and it shall never be disclosed. When 
this heart ceases to beat, that tale shall cease to have a place 
on the face of the earth. Why should my distresses -and 
disgraces be published to any one ? Is it not enough that 
they have lacerated my bosom, that they have deprived me 
of friends, that they have visited me with every adversity 
and every anguish, that they have bowed me down to the 
earth, that they have made thought, and remembrance, and 
life itself, a burthen too heavy to be borne ? Your present 
injudicious conduct^ if persisted in, will have the efiect of 
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me from your Toof^ of turning me once more upon 

the worid, upon that world that I hate, upon that world 

whose InndBes and ill treatment I feel in every fihte of my 

frame ; of exposing me again to fresh persecutions^ and 

fiimyF»g me to perish miserably in a dungeon^ or die upon 

a aeafibld. Spare me^ my generous host ; I know you are 

MfMible of generosity. Indeed I have endured enough to 

flfttiBte the n^of malice itself. You see what I suffer from 

the rage and tempest of my own thoughts^ even without the 

asaiatanoe of any external foe. Let me die in that d^ree of 

tranquillity I am able to attain. I will not trouble you long." 

At another time he addressed me in a different style. 

^' Yoa see^ St Leon^ that the anguish of mind I endure is 

aacb as is ordinarily attributed to the recollection of great 

crimes ; and you have very probably conjectured that in my 

caae it arises from the same source. If you have, I forgive 

yim ; bat I assure you that you are mistaken. Take from 

yourself that uneasiness^ if it ha^ ever visited you ; you 

are not giving sanctuary to a villain ! I am innocent. I 

can take no crime to my charge. I have suffered more 

almost than man ever suffered; but I have sinned little. 

The cause of my uneasiness and prime source of ail my 

miafortunes^ I dare not disclose to you. Be contented with 

die plan of my conduct. I have digested my purpose : I 

have determined where to speak and where to be silent." 

The more I saw of this man^ the more strange and un- 
ftoooontable appeared to me every thing that related to him. 
Why was he so poor, possessing, as he pretended, inex. 
hanstible wealth? Why was he unhappy, with so great 
talents and genius, and such various information ? 'Why 
was he friendless, being, as he solemnly assured me, so per- 
fectly innocent, and of consequence so respectable ? That 
be was an impostor, every thing that I saw of him forbade 
me to believe. His sorrows were too profound and excru- 
ciating, for it to be possible for me to rank them among 
the actions that a man may play. The greatness of his 
powers, the dignity of his carriage, the irresistible appear- 
ance of sincerity that sparkled in his eye and modulated 
his voice, fully convinced me that he really was what he 
pretended to be. I had heard of men who, under the pre- 
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tenoe of alchemy^ fastened themaelvet upon penons poB- 
■ewing nunt of money; and, beguiling them with a dehisive 
expectation of wealth, reduced them to beggary and ruin. 
One tuch person I had had a brief connection with during 
my residence in the Bordelois, though, finding the incident 
by no means essential to the progress of my history, I have 
passed it oyer, together with many others, in silence. But 
nothing could be more unlike than that man and the person 
respecting whom I was now concerned. In reality I pos. 
sessed at that time, if I may be allowed to say so, a more 
than common insight into the characters of mankind, so as 
to be little likely, except under the tyranny of passion, as 
in the instance of gaming, to be made the prey of imposi- 
tion. I had studied my species as it exhibits itself in his- 
tory, and had mixed with it in various scenes and under 
dissimilar aspects. I had accordingly, in the transaction J 
have just alluded to, soon detected the plans of the villain 
who expected to delude me. But what could be the pur- 
pose of the stranger in this respect ? The pretended alche- 
mist in France had obtained a certain sum of money of me, 
and demanded more. The stranger never made such a de- 
mand of me ; and perfectly knew that, even if I had been 
inclined, I was not able to supply him. The alchemist 
had amused me with descriptions of various processes for 
the transmutation of metals, had exhibited his crucibles and 
retorts, and employed a sort of dramatic coup (TcbU for the 
purpose of awakening my curiosity and stimulating my 
passions. The stranger had simply stated, in the plainest 
and most direct manner, that it was in his power to enrich 
me ; but had been silent as to the manner of producing the 
wealth he promised, and had abstained from every effort to 
intoxicate my mind. I felt therefore in this instance the 
effect, that, without being able to solve the difficulties and 
contrarieties that hung about him, I yet believed his asser- 
tions; nor was the inscrutability of his history and his mo- 
tives capable of shaking my confidence. 

One day, during the period of his concealment, certain 
officers of the bishop of Constance, accompanied by a fo- 
reigner in a Neapolitan habit, came to my house, and, as 
it proved, with the express purpose of searching for the 
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oaa.who hid put himself under my protection. Charles 
ind myself were at work in the fields within sight of the 
%ke. Their appearance first caught the attention of Charles 
\B tiiej iq^proached the shore^ and he enquired of me re. 
pectiog the hahit of the foreigner^ which was different from 
Lny he had heen accustomed to see. While we were yet 
peaking^ I observed in them an intention to land within 
ight of my cottage. This was an uncommon circumstance; 
»ur privacy was rarely invaded^ and we lived almost as 
nuch out of the world as we should have done in the re- 
notest island of the Atlantic ocean. I reasoned in my own 
oind upon their appearance : they had little resemblance to 
. party of pleasure ; tiie habit of the officers of justice I 
vas perfectiy acquainted with ; and the suspicion of the real 
latore of their errand immediately darted on my thoughts. 
Without saying a word to Charles on the subject^ 1 hast- 
ened with all tiie speed I could exert to the apartment of the 
tranger^ and acquainted him with what I had seen. He 
loncurred with me in tiie ideas I had formed^ and appeared 
nuch shocked at the intelligence. There was however 
10 time to be lost ; and, after having for a moment given 
'ent to an anguish which was too powerful to be suppressed, 
le witiidrew as hastily as he could from the summer-house, 
md betook himself to the woods. He recommended to me 
o leave him, telling me that he could conceal himself most 
sffectually alone, and observing that it would be necessary 
or me to meet the officers, and endeavour as much as pos- 
ible to remove their suspicions. 

Accordingly, as soon as he was gone, I threw open the 
dndows of the summer-house, removed the shutters, and 
ook from it as effectually as I could all appearance of 
laving served as a place of concealment. This was a pre- 
aution which the stranger had on a former occasion re- 
lommended to me. It fortunately happened that Julia and 
he littie Marguerite were gone out together in the fields on 
he eastern side of my cottage ; otherwise infallibly the child 
>y her innocent prattie, and perhaps Julia by the appre- 
lensive sensibility of her temper, would have betrayed our 
ecret, or at least have suggested to the officers a feeling as 
f^ by a bnger stay and a more diligent search, they might 
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pottiUy succeed in the oligect of their expedition. As it 
was^ I received them at the door^ and learned from thdr 
own mouths the nature of their errand. Of Charles, whom 
they had crossed in the fields^ they had simply asked whether 
they were right as to the name of the person who was pro- 
prietor of the cottage before then. They described to me 
with great accuracy the appearance of the stranger, and in- 
sisted that he had been an inhabitant of my cottage. They 
told me, they were well informed that the summer-house 
in my garden had carefully been shut up for more than a 
monUi past, and that some person had been concealed there. 
I was interested in the distress of the stranger ; I was im. 
pressed with the dignity of his character ; I implicitly con* 
fided in his assertions of innocence, and the unjust perse- 
cution that he suffered ; I was not insensible to the proposed 
reward, the realising of which probably depended on his 
safety. But, most of all, I considered my honour as pledged 
for die protection of the man who had thus cast himself 
upon my fidelity, and believed that I should be everlastingly 
disgraced if he suffered any evil through treachery or ne- 
glect on my part. I therefore answered confidently to 
the officers diat they were misinformed, and offered to con- 
duct them over every part of my house and demesnes, that 
they might satisfy themselves by inspection that diere was 
no person concealed any where within my possessions. I 
should have been better pleased, openly to have defied their 
interrogatories, and to have asked them whether, allowing 
their suspicions to be just, they were entitled to believe that 
I was such a villain as to betray a man who had thrown 
himself upon my generosity ? But though this conduct 
would have had a greater appearance of gallantry, I bdieved 
*, ' it would have less of the reality, as it would have strength- 
. . . , ,ened their idea of my participation, and increased the danger 
of the person I was bound to protect. 

They accepted my offer of submitting to their search, 
and made a strict examination of every place about my ha- 
bitation in which the stranger could be concealed. Disap- 
pointed here, they endeavoured by threats to discover 
whether I was able to give them any information. To these 
I calmly answered, that they had mistaken my character ; 
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dutty though I was a poor man^ I had not forgotten that I 
WM BoiUe; that they were abeady in possession of my spon- 
tanedOB answer to their enquiries; and that^ in no case, and 
QpoB no supposition, should tyraoiny and ill treatment ex- 
tort ftom me what I was not in the first instance disposed 
to gitie. My wife was present during this conversartion, and^ 
I eould perceiye, felt an alarm for my danger that she would 
luLTe been incapable of feeling for a danger to herself. 

Though I was extremely anxious that these men should 
be disappointed in the object of their expedition, yet I did 
not n^^ect this opportunity of endeavouring to obtain satfs- 
faetion for my own curiosity. I remarked at first that the 
Neapolitan was an inquisitor, and this circumstance had 
given additional poignancy to theuneasmess of Marguerite. 
But the accnsa^ns of which the inquisition at this time 
took cognisance were so numerous — the ecdesiastical power 
ooiitunially usurping upon the civil — that I was little assisted 
in the judgment I was desirous to frame by any inference to* 
be deduced from this circumstance. I questioned directly, 
with sn air as if it were merely in the way of conversation, 
what was the crime of the man of whom they were in pur- 
suit? and what was the cause forcible enough to induce a 
Neapolitan inquisitor to follow so decrepit and forlorn an 
individual as he described, beyond the Alps, and almost to 
the banks of the Danube ? To this he answered roughly^ 
that tliougb he was not able to discover the object of his 
search, he was by no means convinced that 1 was not his 
abettor and accomplice ; and that as to his crime, that was 
not to be named ; the wdfare of Christendom demanding 
that ihe criminal, and the memory of his offences, should 
be buried together. At the same time he warned me to 
consider well what I did, before I exposed myself to be 
overwhelmed by the vengeance of the court of which he 
was a member. To this I answered haughtily, that I had 
already condescended to repel his suspicion, and that na 
odier man than an inquisitor would have had the stupidity 
or Ae audaciousness to question my veracity. 1 added^ 
that I was perfectly acquainted with the nature of his courts 
which was an object of abhorrence to the whole Christian 
world ; but d»at he was mistaken if he supposed that the 
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delertdile nature of its prooeedings would enable him to 
practiae erery sort of outrage with impunity. The offioon 
withdrew into the little indoaure in front of my cottage, 
and I overheard them consulting whether^ having failed in 
their principal object, they should carry me a prisoner 
along with them. The firmness of my manner however 
had awed th^n, and the fearlessness I expressed seemed to 
them to arise from a consciousness of innocence. They at 
loigth departed as they came. 

I watched them from my cottage as ihey descended to 
the shore, and it was with no little pleasure diat I perceived 
them re-embark, and stand off for the opposite side of the 
lake. This spectacle for a time entirely engaged me, and 
when I turned from the door I observed that my beloved 
Marguerite had been in tears. She endeavoured to hide 
this circumstance from my sight. I took her affectionately 
by the hand, and, pressing her to my bosom, entreated her 
not to make herself uneasy. 

"Ah, Ranald!" said she, ^^how can I avoid being un- 
easy, when I see you exposed to this imminent danger ? I 
thought that, in forfeiting our fortune and our rank, and 
retiring to this obscure and sequestered situation, we might 
at least promise ourselves the blessing of the poor — oblivion 
and security ; and that should have consoled me for all 1 
have lost. Who is this man that is thus mysteriously hid- 
den among us ? ^Vliat is the guilt from the punishment of 
which he thus anxiously withdraws himself? What can 
be the nature of your connection with such a man ? And 
what will be the issue of so perilous an adventure ? " 

I hesitated. I knew not what to answer to so earnest 
an anxiety. I was melted at the distress and the affection 
of Marguerite. She saw my embarrassment, and pro- 
ceeded: — 

" Mistake me not, my beloved I " said she. " I have no 
desire to pry into what you are willing to conceaL Foi^ve 
the perturbation which has poured itself out in these invo- 
luntary questions. I repose an entire confidence in you. 
I would sooner die than interfere with any object you have 
at heart. Go on according to the dictates of your own 
judgment, undisturbed by me. I will not doubt that you 
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hMfe sufficient reasons for what you oommunicate^ and what 
yoQ iiqypress. I am grieved indeed at the interruption of 
Ottr oiiBcare and unambitious tranquillity ; but I had resolved 
not to trouble you with my uneasiness and apprehensions. 
The incident of this morning has extorted them from me ; 
bat I will behave better in future." 

This scene was extremely distressing to me. My wife 
was oppressed with fears^ and I had nothing to answer her. 
The consolations that rose up in my own mind I was pre- 
vented from communicating. The more generously she 
eonflded in me^ the more I felt the ungracious and disagree- 
able nature of the concealment I practised. I endeavoured 
however to encourage myself with the idea^ that the labour 
would not be long, and the harvest would prove abundant. 
I said in my own mind. The worst is now over ; the busi. 
nen has been commenced ; the shock to my own family 
has actually occurred ; I must go on resolutely, and shut 
my eyes to the temporarily displeasing circumstances that 
may be connected with the completing my object. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Another source of uneasiness was added to the distraction 
my mind already endured. The stranger did not appear. 
It was in the morning that the officers of justice arrived; 
they departed about noon ; and in two hours afterwards I 
entered the wood in search of my guest. The wood was 
of some leagues in extent ; it was intersected by paths in 
various directions ; it was interspersed with caverns ; its 
growth was of all kinds, — in some places lofty trees that 
seemed to form a support for the clouds, in others an un. 
derwood impenetrable alike to the feet and to the eye. As 
I entered the wood, I however conceived that the discovery 
of the stranger, to me who was acquainted with its lurking, 
places, would be an affair of little toil ; his feebleness and 
decrepitude would not safkr him to proceed to any great 
In this I wils mistaken. I looked carefully on 
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•n ndoi ; I examined erery reoeit and comer with wlndi 
I was acquainted : bat I found no trace of the stranger. 
The scene was so complicated and inTidved^ that even dn 
was a labour of coosidenible duration. At length I became 
satisfied that he was not in the nearer division of the 
wood. 

I paused. I felt at once that it was little less than a 
Herculean task to hunt through the wfade of its dimen- 
sions. It would probaUy be of little use to call, and en- 
deavour by that means to discover his retreat. I knew of 
no name by which he was to be recognised ; and, if my own 
voice was but a slight resource to penetrate this immenfee 
labyrinth of foliage^ the voice of the stranger, weakened by 
age, and now probably still more enfeebled by hunger and 
fatigue, could not be expected to make itsdf heard. Beside 
which, as I knew not what the source of information had 
been to the officers who had just left me, I wm unwilling 
to expose my guest to the danger that mi^t arise from this 
mode of seeking him. I could not even be sure, though I 
had seen their boat stand off from the shore, that they might 
not afterwards land one or more of their party, and be at 
this very moment within ear-shot of me. I therefore pro- 
ceeded in anxiety and silence. 

My search was no more successful in the part of the 
wood with which I was little acquainted, than in the part 
with which I was most familiar. I had already been en- 
gaged four hours in the task, and nig^t began to come on. 
It shut in with heavy clouds, that on all sides appeared 
deeply loaded with rain. I now began to consider my own 
situation ; and, by comparing circumstances, found that I 
was at a great distance fit>m my own habitation, liiere 
was no direct padi by which for me to return. I had pro- 
ceeded to the right and the left, backward and forward, 
sometimes by more open paths, and sometimes forcing my 
way through briars and brushwood, as caprice, or the hope 
of eJSecting the object of my search, happened to guide me. 
It was therefore no easy matter to guess how I was to 
return, or even, now that the lowering clouds had oovoed 
the horizon with one uniform tint, in which direction lay 
the cottage or the lake. "VVliile I stood contemplating what 
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lb bedone^ I heard the howling of the wolves at a dia- 
tanee ; and their howl had that particular melancholy and 
diiComfitiBg sound which is well known to precede a com- 
ing atonn. There was no time to he lost^ and accordingly 
I Kt oat. I was less anxious to he at home on my own 
account, than for the sake of quieting the alarms of my 
ftmfly^ to whom I had already occasioned too great a por- 
turn of uneasiness.' 

I had not proceeded far hefore the rain descended in 
tonrenta, intermingled with peals of thunder and sheets of 
lightning. The thunder^ interrupted^ as it were^ from time 
to tune, with the noise of the wild beasts that inhabited the 
wood, deafened me, while the excessive and instantaneous 
brilliancy of the lightning occasioned me an intolerable 
aehing in the organ of sight. It rained incessantly for two 
hours, and I found myself drenched and fatigued with the 
wet. During this time my progress was small ; and I was 
ever and anon intercepted by the underwood, and could not 
without repeated experiments discover the means of pro- 
ceeding. At length the rain subsided, and seemed to give 
place to a gloomy and motionless calm. Soon after, I dis- 
covered a light at a distance, and advanced towards it. As 
I approached, I perceived that it proceeded from a set of 
banditti, to the amount of fourteen or fifteen persons, sitting 
round a fire in the mouth of a cavern. I was glad to turn 
my steps another way, and was for some time afraid that 
the noise I made in occasionally forcing my way through 
the bushes would alarm them, and cost me my life. I 
however fortunately escaped their notice. This was in a 
part of the wood remote from the path I ought to have 
taken, and near the road to Lindau. 

The day began to dawn before I reached my own habi- 
tation. The conjecture I had made, when I was unawares 
upon the point of falling into the hands of the banditti, 
that the road of Lindau was on the other side of their re- 
treat, was of some service to me as an indication where to 
find the cottage and the lake. This road skirted the wood 
on the side nearly opposite to that by which I entered it. 
The difficulties however I had to encounter were inconceiv- 
ably great, in endeavouring to preserve my line of direction. 

L 4 
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AfWr having been compelled four or Ave thnes to deviite 
from the line, it it seldom that a traTcUer will find himedf 
•rig^t in his conjecture as to the direction he is pursmng, 
unless he his some sensible oliject as a sort of pole-star by 
which to govern his route. It happoied in this instance 
that I was more fortunate than I was entitled to expect I 
laboured indeed till daybreak without getting out of the 
labyrindi that inclosed me. But the sun no sooner b^gui 
to lend an imperfect light, than I recognised certain objects 
which upon some former occasions I had observed, and 
perceived that my journey was nearly at an end. I entered 
my cottage, and found Marguerite alone awake and expect- 
ing me. 

She had been somewhat uneasy on account of my ab- 
sence, both from the extreme tempestuousness of the nighty 
and in consequence of the painful sensations the events of 
the preceding morning had introduced, — events with which 
it was almost unavoidable for her to imagine that my ab- 
sence was in some way connected. The period of my in- 
sanity in Switzerland might indeed have accustomed her 
to the irregularity of my motions, but a term of more than 
six years which had intervened, had produced in her ex- 
pectations and habits of a different sort. I related to this 
admirable woman the adventures of the night and the fruit, 
lessness of the search in which I had been engaged ; and 
this openness of communication, unresembling the nature 
of the intercourse which had lately existed between us, re- 
lieved in some degree my burthened heart, and cheered the 
drooping spirits of Marguerite. She dropped some ponso- 
latory and sadly pleasing tears ; and her manner seemed to 
say, though she would not suffer her tongue to give the idea 
words. How sweet are cordiality and confidence ! Oh I do 
not let our situation, which has deprived us of many other 
comforts, ever again be robbed of this comfort, which is 
alone worth all the rest ! Though she necessarily felt the 
presence of the stranger as an evil, the bane of our domestic 
peace, yet it was impossible for her not to compassionate 
his fate, and suffer some distress from his strange and 
abrupt disappearance. 

After the conversation which had so eminently served as 
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a vdief to our minds. Marguerite left me to repose myself 
ftmn ihe extraordinary fatigue I had undergone. But my 
mind was too much disturbed to sufier me to sink into the 
miM of forgetfulness. I felt something tragical in the sad 
rtfriny of my unfortunate guest. It was but too probable 
thaity in his peculiarly weak state of body, and with his de- 
dining health, the being thus exposed for a day and a night 
to die elS^cts of hunger, of the inclemency of die air, and 
the tempestuousness of the elements, would put a close to 
his existence. I was determined soon to recommence my 
search. But how could I be sure that I should be more 
fortunate to-day, than the day before ? If I found him, it 
was most likely I should find him either dead or dying. 
The degree of intercourse that had taken place between us 
had made him occupy a considerable space in my thoughts. 
The prospects he had opened to me, the conduct he had 
induced me to adopt, the painful effects and dissatisfaction 
of mind which had been produced by that conduct as it 
respected my family, all combined to give me an interest 
in his fate. I had seen his talents ; I had felt his ascend- 
ancy ; I had experienced that sort of conflict, which ap- 
pearances of guilt on the one hand, and asseverations of 
innocence on the other, are calculated to produce in the 
thoughts and emotions of a bystander. He was no com- 
mon man ; the expectations and conjectures he excited were 
of no ordinary sort; and I felt that an army might be 
destroyed, and a spacious plain covered with the wounded 
and the dying, without producing greater commotion in my 
soul. 

In the anxious and disturbed state of mind in which I 
was, the thoughts flow with extraordinary rapidity. It will 
be found attended with a strange, and, previously to the 
experiment, incredible mixture of reasoning and passion, of 
philosophising and fury. I was accordingly conscious at 
this moment of the truth of the stranger's assertion, that in \ j 
me he had a protector, not a friend. Friendship is an oh- ) 
ject of a peculiar sort ; the smallest reserve is deadly to it. | 
I may indeed feel the emotions of a friend towards a man j 
who in part conceals from me the thoughts of his heart ; ' 
but then I must be unconscious of this concealment. The 
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I peicciTe diis fimititiOD of eonlldeiioe, be drops 
into the dsH of ordiiuiT men : a divorce is effected be- 
t w im OS : our hearts, wfaidi grew togedBer, soflfer ampa. 
tatioo ; the arteries are dkned ; the l4ood is no longer 
■ratnalhr transfused and confbuided. I diall be oonsdons 
of all bis qoafities, for I stand in the place of an impartial 
nrapire. I consider bim as a machine capaUe of so much 
stilitT to mrselfy and so nracb utility to other men. Bat 
I do not regard him as the brother of my sool : I do not 
ftel that my life is bound up in bis : I do not fed as if, 
were he to die, the whole wwld would be at an end to me, 
and that my happiness would be buried with him for ever 
in the darkness of the grave. I am not conscious of those 
emotions which are the most exquisite and indescribaUe 
the human mind can experience; and which, being comma- 
nicated bv a sort of electrical stroke to lum who is their 
object, constitute the solace of all his cares, the alleriator 
of all his cahunities, the only nectar and truest balm of 
human life. For me, he stands alone in the world, having 
companions and associates, the connections, as it were, of 
mercantile selfishness, or casual jollity and good humour, 
but no friend. It was thus that I thought of the stranger. 
He obtained from me the compassion due to a human being, 
and the respect extorted by his qualities, but nothing cal- 
culated radically to disturb the equilibrium of the mind. I 
looked forward to his death with unruffled thoughts and an 
unmoistened eye. There was one thing indeed that shook 
me more deeply ; the thought of losing the promised reward, 
and of having exposed myself to the evil of an unquiet and 
dissatisfied mind in vain. 

I rested but a few hours before I set out again upon the 
search, to which the interposition of the darkness of the 
preceding night had put an abrupt close. I had the pre- 
caution to take with me a slight provision of food and cor. 
dials, believing that, if I found the stranger, he would at 
least be in the greatest ne^d of something reviving and re- 
storative. Charles earnestly intreated to assist me in the 
search, but upon this I put a peremptory prohibition. It 
would have been in direct contradiction to what the stranger 
had most solemnly required of me. 
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* 1 hid already qpent sereral hours in anxiously tracing 
t|ie wood in every direction; and the period of noon was 
pml^ when^ ^iproftcfaing an obscure and ahnost impenetrable 
,ll||clDet, my ear was caught by a low and melancholy sound, 
ipAidh at first J knew not to what I was to ascribe. It 
Jtmsevar arrested my attention, and caused me to assume 
anTftktitiide of listening. After the lapse of littie more tiian 
a minute, the same sound was repeated. I now distinctiy 
peraeiYed that it was the groan of some creature in a very 
feeble and exhausted state, and immediately suspected that 
it was the stranger. I went almost round the thicket before 
I could discern an entrance, and, though I looked with tiie 
utmost care, could perceivef nothing that the thicket inclosed. 
The gooan was repeated a third time. The long intervals 
between the groans gave a peculiar melancholy to the effect, 
and each seemed so much lower than the groan before, that 
notilang but tiie ear of anxious attention would have caught 
it ; at the same time that the tone conveyed an idea of stu. 
pified, yet vital, anguish. At length I perceived the legs 
•and 8(»nething of tiie gsurb of a man. It was the stranger ! 
He appeared to have crept into tiie thicket upon his hands 
and knees. "Wihen I forced my way to him, he seemed in 
the Tery act of expiring. He was lying on his face, and I 
raised him a littie. His eyes were fixed ; his mouth was 
open ; his lips and tongue were parched and dry. I in- 
fused a few drops of a cordial into his mouth. For a mo- 
ment it appeared to produce no sensation, but presently my 
patient uttered a deep and long-drawn sigh. I repeated my 
^plication. As a principal cause of the condition in which 
I found him was inanition, tiie stimulant I administered 
produced a powerful effect. He moved -his hands, shud- 
dered, turned his eyes languidly upon me, and, having ap- 
peared to recognise me, shut them hastily again. I moved 
him slowly and softiy into a freer air, and bathed his temples 
with one of tiie liquids I had about me. By this time he 
looked up, and tiien suddenly round him witii a wild and 
hurried air. He spoke not however ; he was speechless. 
In about a quarter of an hour he relapsed into convulsions, 
in. which it seemed probable he would expire. They lasted 
a considerable time, and he then sunk into a state of insen- 
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•ibilitf. I dMMig^t he was dead. Thm ciicitmstaiioed^ it 
was some rdief to my humanity to have found him yet 
alive, and to have received his parting hreath. But in a 
moment his secret and his promises recurred to me with 
inexpressible anguish, and I inwardly reproached him ftr 
having deferred his communication so long, as now to pre. 
dude its ever being made. I cannot describe the keenness, 
the burning and intolerable bitterness, of my sensation. 
Keen it may wdl be supposed to have been, from its having 
■0 instantaneously and forcibly recurred at a time when 
other objects seemed to press upon my senses. No one 
who has not felt what it is to fall in a moment from hope, 
or, as I should rather say, from assured possession of what 
his soul most loved and desired, into black and interminable 
despair, can imagine what was then die state of my mind. 
The body of my patient slided from my nerveless arms ; I 
lifted up the eyes of rage and phrensy, as if to curse the Au^ 
thor of my being ; and then fell helpless and immoveable 
by the side of the stranger. 

I felt him move; I heard him sigh. I lifted up my 
head, and perceived stronger marks of life and sense about 
him than had yet displayed themselves. I threw my arms 
about him ; I pressed him to my heart. The emphatical 
gesture I used seemed to have a sort of magnetical force to 
rouse bis dying powers. With a little assistance from me 
he sat upright. My assiduity produced wonders : it for- 
tunately happened that this diicket was but a half a mile 
fr*om my habitation, and indeed was one of the spots 
which I had searched without success the day before. 
About the hour of sunset, partly by leading, and partly 
by supporting him, I restored my guest to his former apart- 
ment. 

He remained speechless, or nearly so. He vented his 
sensations in sighs, in inward and inarticulate sounds ; and 
even when he arrived at the power of making himself un- 
derstood by words, it was only by monosyllables and half 
sentences diat he conveyed to me his meaning. I now gave 
up my time almost entirely to an assiduous attendance on 
the stranger. Every day I expected to be his last ; every 
day was more or less interspersed with symptoms that 
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leemed to menace his instant dissolution. During all this 
tjilie I remained in the anxious suspense of contending hope 
and fear. Was it prohahk that he would ever recover 
ftrcngth enough to confer on me the legacy he had an- 
■oonoed ? The particulars of his secret I knew not ; hut^ 
judging from what I had heard of the pretences and pur- 
raita of alchemy^ it was natural to suppose that he had a 
yro c e w to oommimicate^ which would require on his part 
etuuiderable accuracy of recollection^ as well as the power 
of delivering himself in a methodical and orderly discourse. 

I was fortunate enough however to perceive^ after a tor- 
menting, and tedious crisis^ that he appeared to be in a pro- 
gress of convalescence^ and that his strength both of body 
and mind were recruited daily. After the lapse of a fort. 
nig^t from the adventure of the wood^ he one evening 
addressed me in the following manner : — 

'/ St. Leon^ I have been to blame. I have put you to a 
qnjffident trial ; I have received from you every assistance 
and kindness that my situation demanded; I have im- 
posed on you much trouble and anxiety ; I have excited your 
expectations by announcing to you in part what it was in 
my power to bestow ; and I have finally risked the defraud- 
ing your hopes and your humanity of their just reward. 
Do me the justice however to remember, that I had no 
presentiment of the event which has so inauspiciously come 
between you and your hopes. Fool that I was, I imagined 
I had suffered enough, and that, as I had obtained a longer 
respite from external persecution than I almost ever expe- 
rienced, I should be permitted to spend the short remainder 
of my days uninterrupted ! I now however look back upon 
this last assault with complacency. It has cut off some- 
thing from the last remnant of a life to the close of which 
I look forward with inexpressible longing; at the same 
time that I am still in prospect of obtaining the final wish 
of my heart — the stealing out of the world unperceived, and 
thus in some measure eluding the last malice of my ene- 
mies. After my death I have but one injunction to leave 
with you — the injunction of Hercules to Philoctetes — that 
no inducement may move you to betray to mortal man the 
place in which you shall have deposited my ashes. Bury 
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were connected. My sout was roiued to the utmost stretch 
of attention and astonishment His secrets, as I have 
aheady announced in the commencement of this history, 
consisted of two principal particulars; the art of multipljring 
gold, and the power of living for ever. The detail of these 
secrets I omit; into that I am forbidden to enter. My 
design in writing this narrative, I have said, is not to teach 
the art of which I am in possession, but to describe the 
adventures it produced to me. 

The more I listened, the more my astonishment grew. 
I looked at the old man before me ; I observed the wreteh. 
edness of his appearance, the meanness of his attire. Ids 
apparent old age, his extreme feebleness, the characters 
of approaching death that were written on his countenance. 
After what I had just heard, I surveyed these things with 
a sensation of novelty, as if I had never remarked them in 
him before. I said to myself. Is this the man that possesses 
mines of wealth inexhaustible, and the capacity of living for 
ever? 

Observing that he had finished his discourse, I addressed 
to him these words, by a sort of uncontrollable impulse, 
and with all the vehemence of unsated and insuppressible 
curiosity. 

" Tell me, I adjure you by the living God, what use 
have you made of these extraordinary gifts ? and with what 
events has that use been attended ? " 

As I spoke thus, the countenance of the old man un- 
derwent a surprising change. Its serenity vanished; his 
eyes rolled with an expression of agony ; and ho answered 
me thus : — 

" Be silent, St. Leon ! How often must I tell you that 
no single incident of my story shall ever be repeated ! Have 
I no claim upon your forbearance ? Can you be barbarous 
and inhuman enough to disturb my last scene with these 
bitter recollections ? " — I was silent. 
' This is all that is material that passed at our interview. 

The stranger died the next day, and was buried accords 
ing to his instructions. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Au>Mthe moment of my last interview with the stranger 
I was another creature. My thoughts incessantly rolled upon 
hk communications. They filled me with astonishment and 
joy; ahnost to hursting. I was unahle to contain myself ; 
I was unable to remain in any posture or any place. I 
oonld scarcely command myself sufficiently to perform the 
last dutfbs to his body in the manner he had directed. I 
paced with eager step the sands of the lake ; I climbed the 
ne^bouring hills^ and then descended with inconceivable 
nipidity to the vales below ; I traced with fierce impa- 
tieDcb the endless mazes of the wood in which I so hardly 
teoovered my bewildered guest. The uninterruptedness 
and celerity of bodily motion seemed to communicate some 
ease to my swelling heart. 

Yet there was one thing I wanted. I wanted some 
iiiendly bosom into which to pour out my feelings, and 
thus by participation to render my transports balsamic and 
tolerable. But this was for ever denied me. No human 
ear must ever be astonished with the story of my endow- 
ments and my privileges. I may whisper it to the woods 
and the waters, but not in the face of man. Not only am 
I bound to suppress the knowledge of the important secret 
I possess, but even the feelings, the ruminations, the visions^ 
that are for ever floating in my soul. It is but a vain and 
frivolous distinction upon which I act, when I commit to 
this paper my history, and not the science which is its cor- 
ner-stone. The reason why the science may not be divulged 
is obvious. Exhaustless wealth, if communicated to all 
men, would be but an exhaustless heap of pebbles and dust; 
and nature will not admit her everlasting laws to be so 
abrogated, as they would be by rendering the whole race of 
sublunary man immortaL But I am bound, as far as pos- 
sible, not only to hide my secrets, but to conceal that I have 
any to hide. Senseless paper ! be thou at least my confi- 
dant I To thee I may impart what my soul spurns the 
task to suppress. The human mind insatiably thirsts ibr a 
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«re his seryants^ andhe^ iif his temper be noble and upright^ 
win be the seryant of the whole world. Nay^ it cannot 
faappen otherwise. He has as few temptations to obliquity 
ai omnipotence itself. Weakness and want are the parents 
of Tioe. But he possesses every thing ; he cannot better 
his rituation ; no man can come into rivalship or competi- 
tion with him. I thank God^ I have known the extremes 
of poverty^ and therefore am properly qualified to enjoy my 
piesefnt happiness. I have felt a reverse of fortune^ driving 
me in one instance to insanity^ in another instance threat- 
ening to destroy me^ my wife^ and children together^ with 
Ae plague of hunger. My heart has been racked with 
never-dying remorse; because^ by my guilt and folly, my 
diiklien have been deprived of the distinction and rank to 
winch they were bom, and plunged in remediless obscurity. 
Heaven has seen my su£ferings, and at length has graciously 
add, ' It is enough.' Because I have endured more than 
man ever endured from the privation of fortune, God in his 
jostice has reserved for me this secret of the transmutation 
of metals. I can never again fall into that wretchedness, 
by which my understanding was subverted, and my heart 
wiBS broken." 

From this part of the legacy of the stranger, my mind 
leverted to the other. I surveyed my limbs, all the' joints 
and articulations of my frame, with curiosity and astonish- 
moit. ** What !" exclaimed I, " these limbs, this com- 
plicated but brittle frame, shall last for ever ! No disease 
ehall attack it ; no pain shall seize it ; death shall withhold 
fiom it for ever his abhorred grasp ! Perpetual vigour, 
perpetual activity, perpetual youth, shall take up their abode 
with me ! Time shall generate in me no decay, shall not 
add a wrinkle to my brow, or convert a hair of my head to 
grey ! This body was formed to die ; this edifice to crumble 
into dust ; the principles of corruption and mortality are 
mixed up in every atom of my frame. But for me the 
laws of nature are suspended; the eternal wheels of the 
universe roll backward ; I am destined to be triumphant 
over fate and time ! 

" Months, years, cycles, centuries ! To me all these are 
bat as indivisible moments. I shall never become old ; I 
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ihall alwftjB be, » it were, in the porch and infancy of 
esislence ; no lapse of yean shall snbtract any thing from 
Hiy ftitnre duration. I was bom under Louis the Twdftfa : 
die life oi Francis the First now threatens a speedy termi. 
nation ; he will be gathered to his fathers, and Henry his 
■on will succeed him. But what are princes and kings and 
generations of men to me ? I shall become familiar with 
die rise and fall of empires ; in a little while the very name 
of France, my country, will perish from the face of the 
earth, and men will dispute about the situation of Paris, as 
they dispute about the site of ancient Nineveh and Babylon 
and Troy. Yet I shall still be young. I shall take my most 
distant posterity by the hand ; I shall accompany them in 
their career ; and, when they are wcnm out and exhausted, 
shall shut up the tomb over them, and set forward. 

There was something however in this part of my spe- 
cnlation that did not entirely please me. Methought the 
race of mankind looked too insignificant in my eyes. I 
felt a degree of uneasiness at the immeasuraUe distance 
that was put between me and the rest of my species. I 
found myself alone in the world. Must I for ever live 
without a companion, a friend, any one with whom I can 
associate upon equal terms, with whom I can have a 
community of sensations, and feelings, and hopes, and 
desires, and fears ? I experienced something, less than a 
wish, yet a something very capaUe of damping my joy, 
that I also were subject to mortality. I could have heea 
well content to be partaker with a race of immmrtab, but I 
was not satisfied to be single in this respect. I was not 
pleased to recollect how trivial would appear to me those 
concerns of a few years, about which the passions of raoi 
are so eagerly occupied. I did not like the deadness of 
heart that seemed to threaten me. I began to be afraid of 
vacancy and torpor, and that my life would become too uni- 
formly quiet. Nor did it sufficiently console me to recol- 
lect that, as one set of friends died ofi* the stage, anoihef 
race would arise to be substituted in their stead. I felt that 
human affections and passions are not made of this transfer- 
able stuff, and that we can love nothing truly, imless we 
devote ourselves to it heart and soul, and our life is, as it 
were, bound up in the object of our attachment. 
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It was worse when I recoDected my wife and my children. 
When I considered for the first time that they were now in 
a manner nothing to me^ I felt a sensation that might be 
said to mount to anguish. How can a man attach himself 
to any things when he comes to consider it as the mere 
{daytliing and amusement of the moment ! In this statement 
iMmerer I am not accurate. Hahit is more potent than any 
theoretical speculation. Past times had attached me deeply^ 
irrevocably^ to all the members of my family. But I felt 
tliat I should survive them all. They would die one by one^ 
and leave me alone. I should drop into their graves the 
still renewing tear of anguish. In that tomb would my 
heart be buried, Never^ never^ through the countless ages 
of eternity^ should I form another attachment. In the 
happy age of delusion^ happy and auspicious at least to the 
eoltivation of the passions^ when I felt that I also was a 
mortal^ I was capable of a community of sentiments and a 
going forth of the heart. But how could I^ an immortal^ 
hope ever hereafter to feel a serious^ s,x\ elevating and expan- 
sive passion for the ephemeron of an hour ! 
* As the first tumult of my thoughts subsided^ I began^ as 
is usual with persons whose minds are turned loose in the 
search of visionary happiness^ to picture to myself, more 
steadily and with greater minuteness^ the objects I would 
resolve early to accomplish. I would in the first place 
return to France, my adored country, the residence of my 
ancestors, whose annals they had adorned, whose plains had 
witnessed their heroic feats, and whose earth enclosed their 
ashes. To France I was endeared by every tie that binds 
die human heart ; her language had been the prattle of my 
infancy; her national manners and temper were twined 
with the fibres of my constitution, and could not be rooted 
out ; I felt that every Frenchman that lived was my brother. 
Banishment had only caused these prejudices to strike their 
tendrils deeper in my heart. I knew not that I should 
finally limit my abode to France. A man who, like Mel- 
chisedec, is " without end of life," may well consider himself 
as being also, like him, " without father, without mother, 
and without descent." But at all events I would first fix 
my children, who did not participate in my privileges, in 
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their natiTe aoiL I would raide there myadf, at least tin 
they were fully disposed of, and till die admirahle partner of 
the last seventeen years of my life had resigned her breath. I 
would immediately repurchase the property of my ancestois, 
which had been so distressfully resigned. The exile should 
return from his seven years' banishment in triumph and 
splendour. I would return to die court of my old patron 
and friend^ the gallant Francis^ and present to him my boy, 
the future representative of my family, now one year older 
than I had been at the field of the Cloth of GokL Thou^ 
an exile from my country, I had not been an inattentive 
witness of her fortunes. The year fifteen hundred and 
forty-four was a remarkable and interesting year in the 
history of France. The endless animosities of Francis and 
the emperor had broken out with new fury about two years 
before. In the spring of the present year, the count d'An- 
guien had won a battle in Piedmont *, in which ten thou- 
sand imperialists were left dead upon the field, and which 
might be considered as having at length effaced the defeat 
of Pavia, in the same part of the world nineteen years before. 
The moment it had been announced that a battle was re- 
solved on, the young nobility of France, with their charac- 
teristic ardour, had hurried to the scene, and the court of 
Paris was, in an instant as it were, turned into a desert. 
On the other hand, the emperor and the king of England 
had concerted for the same season a formidaUe plan of 
attack against our northern frontier. With an army of 
twenty-five thousand men respectively, the one on the side 
of Champagne, and the other of Picardy, they agreed to 
advance directly into the heart of the kingdom, and to unite 
their forces in the neighbourhood of Paris. The last intd- 
ligence that had reached me was, that Chateau Thierry, 
about twenty leagues from the metropolis, was in the hands 
of the emperor, and that the inhabitants of the capital, 
filled ¥dth consternation, were seeking their safety by flight 
in every direction. These circumstances had passed idly 
by me, and left little impression, so long as I considered 
myself as an obscure peasant cut off for ever from the bosom 
of my^ country. But, vested with the extraordinary powers 

* The battle of Cerisollea. 
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now intrusted to me^ the case was altered. I felt even a 
greater interest in my sovereign^ now pressed down with 
disease and calamity^ yet retaining the original alacrity and 
confidence of his soul^ than I had done^ when I saw him in 
all the pride of youths and all the splendour of prosperity. 
I was anxious that Charles should now enter into his ser- 
viee; and I determined once again to assume the cuirass 
and the falchion^ that I might he the instructor of his 
youth, and his pattern in feats of war. I resolved that my 
shepherd-hoy, hred in ohscurity among woods and moun- 
tains, should hurst with sudden splendour upon his country- 
men, and prove in the field his nohle hlood and generous 
strain. I also proposed to myself, hoth out of sympathy 
for my king, and to give greater ^clat to my son's entrance 
into life, to replenish with my treasures the empty coffers of 
France, and thus to furnish what at this period seemed to 
be the main spring upon which the fortune of war depended. 
With the advantages I could afford him, the career of 
Charles could not fail to be rapid and illustrious, and he 
would tmdoubtedly obtain the staff* of constable of France, 
the possessor of which, Montmorency, was now in disgrace. 
I would marry my daughters to such of the young nobility 
as I should find most distinguished in talents and spotless 
in character. When, by the death of her I most loved, my 
affections should be weaned from my country, and the scenes 
to which I had been accustomed were rendered painful and 
distressing, 1 would then set out upon my travels. I would 
travel with such splendour and profusion of expense (for 
this, though mortified in me by a reverse of many years' 
duration, continued to be the foible of my heart) as should 
supersede the necessity of letters of recommendation, and 
secure me a favourable reception wherever 1 appeared. I 
might spend a life, in a manner, in every cotmtry that was 
fortunate enough to allure my stay, spreading improvements, 
dispensing blessings, and causing all distress and calamity 
to vanish from before me. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mt mind was occupied in these and similar rereries for 
■ereral weeks after the death of die stranger. My wife and 
diildren had hoped, after diat erent^ that I should have 
returned to the habits which had pervaded the last six yean 
of my existence, and which they had felt so eminently pro- 
ductive of gratification and deUght.. In this hope they 
found themselves deceived. My domestic character was, 
for the present at least, wholly destroyed. I had a sul^ect 
of contemplation that did not admit of a partaker, and from 
this subject I could not withdraw my thoughts, so much as 
for an instant. I had no pleasure but in that retirement, 
where I could be unseen and unheard by any human eye or 
ear. If at any time I was compelled to join the domestic 
circle, I despatched the occasion that brought me there as 
speedily as possible ; and even while I remained in it^ was 
aUent and absent, engrossed with my own contemplations, 
and heedless and unobservant of every thing around me. 

My abstraction was not however so entire as to prevent 
me from sometimes stealing, in a sort of momentary inter- 
regnum of thought, in that pause where the mind rests 
upon the chain already passed over, and seems passively to 
wait for the sequel, a glance at my family. I locked at 
them without knowing what it was that I did, and without 
the intention to notice what I saw. Yet, even in this state 
of mental abstraction, visible objects will sometimes suc- 
ceed in making their impression. I perceived that my wif^ 
and children suffered from my behaviour. I remarked a 
general air of disconsolateness, and a mild unexpostulating 
submission, to what nevertheless the heart deeply deplored. 
They did not presume to interrupt me ; they did not by 
prying and inquisitive speeches attempt to extort firom me 
the secret of the alteration they saw ; but it was manifest 
they conceived some great and radical calamity had poisoned 
the heart of our domestic joy. 

It was tliese symptoms thus remarked by me, that first 
roused me from the inebriation of my new condition. I 



was oompeDed to suspect that^ while I revelled in visions of 
future enjoyment^ I was inflicting severe and unmerited 
pains on those I loved. It was necessary^ if I valued their 
happiness^ that I should descend from itie clouds of spe- 
eolation and fancy^ and enter upon the world of realities. 

But here I first found a difficulty to which^ during the 
reign of my intoxication^ I had heen utterly insensible. I 
was rich ; I could raise my family^ as far as the power of 
money extended^ — money^ which may in some sense be styled 
the empress of the worlds — to what heights I pleased. I 
had hitherto committed the faulty so common to projectors^ 
of looking only to ultimate objects and great resting places^ 
and neglecting to consider the steps between. This was an 
omission of high importance. Every thing in the world 
is conducted by gradual process. This seems to be the 
great principle of harmony in the universe. Nothing is 
abrupt ; one thing is so blended and softened into another^ 
that it is impossible to say where the former ends and the 
latter begins. 

This remark is fully applicable to the situation which waa 
now before me. Yesterday I was poor ; to-day I was pos« 
sessor of treasures inexhaustible. How was this alteration 
to be announced ? To dissipate the revenues of princes, 
to purchase immense estates^ to launch into costly establish- 
ments^ are tasks to which the most vulgar mind is equal. 
But no man stands alone in the worlds without all trace of 
what he has been^ and with no one near^ that thinks him- 
self entitled to scrutinise his proceedings and his condition. 
Least of all was this my case. I was bound to certain 
other persons by the most sacred obligations ; I could not 
separate myself from them ; I could not render myself a 
mere enigma in their eyes ; though^ in the language of the 
world, the head of my family, they were my natural censors 
and judges. I was accountable to them for my conduct ; it 
was my duty, paramount to all other duties, to stand as a 
fair, upright, and honourable character in their estimation. 

If these remarks be true taken in a general view, they 
are much more so when applied to my particular case. 
There are men who live in the midst of their families like 
an eastern despot surrounded with his subjects. They are 
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lomething too sacred to be approached ; their conduct is not 
to be reasoned upon ; the amount of their receipts and dis- 
bursements is not to be inspected ; their resources are un- 
known ; no one must say to them^ What dost thou ? or, 
why hast thou thus conducted thyself? Even these persona 
will not escape the tax to which all men are liable. They 
cannot kill the general spirit of enquiry ; the mystery in 
which they wrap themselves will often serve as an additional 
stimulus; they will finally encounter the judgment and 
verdict of all. For myself, I had lived in the midst of my 
family upon a system of paternal and amicable commerce. 
I had suffered too deeply from a momentary season of 
separation and mystery^ not to have been induced to re- 
nounce it decisively and for ever. 

Firm^ however^ as I had imagined my renunciation to 
have been^ I was now thrown back upon what I had most 
avoided. I had a secret source of advantage, the effects of 
which were to be participated by those I loved, while the 
spring was to remain for ever unknown. What I most 
sought upon this occasion, was, that my fanuly should 
share my good fortune, and at the same time be prevented 
from so much as suspecting that there was any thing mys- 
terious connected with it. To effect this, I presently con- 
ceived that it would be necessary to sacrifice the sudden 
and instantaneous prosperity I had proposed to myself, and 
introduce the reverse of our condition by slow, and, as far 
as possible, insensible degrees. 

One thing on which I determined, preparatory to the 
other measures I had in view, was to remove from my pre- 
sent habitation, and take up my residence for a time in the 
dty of Constance. In the cottage of the mountains it was 
impossible to make any material alteration in my establish- 
ment. My property was of the narrowest extent; nor 
would it be easily practicable in a country, the inhabitants 
of which were accustomed to a humble allotment, con- 
siderably to enlarge it. My house was frugal, if not mean; 
and, unless it were first pulled down and built over again, 
the idea of introducing servants, equipage, or splendour into, 
it, would be absurd. My design was not to make a long 
abode where I now was ; but, as soon as my family should 
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be sufficienliy prepared for the transition^ to return to my' 
native country. I believed in the mean time^ that^ in the 
capital of the bishopric^ where my name was scarcely re- 
membered by a single individual^ I should be more at 
liberty to proceed as circumstances suggested^ than in my 
present rural situation^ where every neighbour regarded 
himself as vested with a sort of inquisitorial power over all 
around him. 

To account for this measure to my family^ I felt it in- 
cumbent on me to confess to them a certain pecuniary ac- 
quisition. The story that most readily suggested itself, was 
that of the stranger having left behind him a certain sum 
of which he made a donation to me. This^ though in the 
plain and direct sense of the terms it were false^ yet in its 
spirit bore a certain resemblance to the truth ; and^ with 
that resemblance^ in spite of the rigid adherence to veracity, 
that first ornament of a gentleman^ that most essential pre- 
requisite to the regard and affection of others^ which I had 
hitherto maintained^ 1 was induced to content myself. 
What could 1 do ? 1 was compelled to accotmt for appear- 
ances ; 1 was forbidden by the most solemn injunctions to 
unfold the truth. 1 should indeed have felt little compla- 
cence in the disclosure; 1 should have been reluctant to 
announce a circumstance which^ as I began to feel, intro- 
duced a permanent difference and separation between me 
and my family. 

The sum at which I fixed the legacy of the stranger was 
three thousand crowns. 1 was not inattentive to the future ; 
1 should have been glad, by my present account, to have 
furnished a more ample solution for circumstances which 
might occur hereafter. But some regard was due to pro- 
bability. An unknown, a solitary man, broken ¥dth age, 
who arrived on foot, and who declined all aid and attend- 
ance, must not be represented as possessing mines of trea- 
sure. 

It was some time before I could prevail on myself to 
break my story to the inhabitants of my cottage. As the 
time approached when I was to bid an everlasting farewdl 
to rural obscurity and a humble station, they seemed to 
adorn themselves in new charms. I was like the son of a 
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endured every hard^p witlumt a monnur ; I watclied by 
yoUy I consoled you^ I reconciled you to yonrodf. I do 
not mean to make a merit of all this : no ! R^;inald ! I 
could not have acted otherwise if I would. 

'' Do me the justice to recollect^ that I have not been a 
complaining or irritable companion. ' In all our adversities^ 
in the loss of fortune^ and die bitter consequences of that 
loss, I never uttered a reproachful word. What poverty^ 
■orrow^ hunger and famine never extorted from me^ you 
have at length wrung from my bleeding heart. St. Leon ! 
I have known your bosom-thoughts. In no former instance 
has your affection or your confidence been alienated from 
me ; and that consoled me for all the rest. But now^ for 
three months, the case has been entirely altered. You have 
during all that time been busy^ pensive^ and agitated ; but 
I have been as much a stranger to your meditations as if 
I had never been accustomed to be their depository. You 
have not scrupled to inflict a wound upon me that no 
subsequent change will ever be able to cicatrise. Nor in- 
deed do I see any likelihood of a change. You announce 
our removal to Constance ; what we are to do next, with 
what views^ or for what purpose^ I am ignorant. 

'* I have made my election. My heart is formed for 
affection, and must always fed an uneasy void and deso- 
lation without it. If you had thus robbed me of your 
attachment in an early period of our intercourse^ I Imow 
not upon what extremity my disappointment and anguish 
might have driven me. They are harder to bear now; 
but I submit. It is too late either for relief or remedy. 
What remains of my powers and my strength I owe to my 
diildren. I will not seduce them fit>m their father. They 
may be benefited by his purse or his understanding, though, 
like me, they should be deprived of his afiection. You 
may be their friend when I am no more. I fed that this 
will not last long. I fed that the main link that bound 
me to existence cannot be snapped, and thus snapped by 
unkindness worse than death, without promising soon to 
put a period to my miseries. I shall be your victim in 
death, after having devoted my life to you, in a way in 
which few women were ever devoted to their husbands. 
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'' But this is not what I purposed chiefly to say. This is 
what ray situation and my feelings have unwillingly wrung 
from me. Though you have injured me in the tenderest 
pointy I still recollect what you were to me. I still fed 
deeply interested in your welfare^ and the fair fame you are 
to transmit to your children. I entreat you then to reflect 
deeply^ before you proceed further. You seem to me to 
stand upon a precipice ; nor do the alteration that has taken 
place in your manners, and the revolution of your heart, 
lead me to augur favourably of the plans you have formed. 
What is this stranger ? Whence came he ? Why did he 
bide himsdf^ and why was he pursued by the officers of 
justice ? Had he no relations ? Was his bequest of the 
sum he had about him his own act^ and who is the witness 
to its deliberateness or its freedom ? You must not think 
that the world is inattentive to the actions of men or their 
circumstances ; if it were^ the fame we prize would be an 
empty bauble. No^ sir^ a fair fame can only be secured hy 
unequivocal proceedings. What will^ what can^ be thought 
of your giving shelter to an unknown^ a man accused of 
crimes^ a man never beheld even by an individual of your^own 
family^ and upon the strength of whose alleged bequest 
you are about to change the whole mode of your life ? 

^* Nor^ Reginald^ must you think me credulous enough to 
imagine that you have now disclosed the whole or the pre- 
cise truth. Three thousand crowns is not a sum sufficient 
to account for what you propose^ for the long agitation of 
your thoughts^ or for the change of character you have sus- 
tained. You must either be totally deprived of rational 
judgment, or there must be something behind, that you 
have not communicated. What do you purpose in going 
to reside in the midst of a city foreign to •the manners of 
a Frenchman, distracted with internal broils, and embit- 
tered to us by the recollection of the extremities we person- 
ally suffered in it ? Is your ambition sunk so low, that it 
can be gratified by such a transition ? No ; you mean more 
than you have announced ; you mean something you are 
imwilUng to declare. Consider that meaning well ! Put 
me out of the question ! I am nothing, and no longer de- 
sire to be any thing. But do 'not involve yourself in in- 
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ddiUe diignce^ or entail upon your memory the carses of 
your children !" 

What a distress was mine^ who, in return to so generous 
and noble an expostulation, could impart no confidence, and 
indulge no sincerity ! I felt a misery, of which, till this 
hour, I had been unable to form a conception. Fool that 
I was, I had imagined that, when endowed with the be- 
quests of the stranger, no further evil could approach me ! 
I had, in my visionary mood, created castles and palaces, 
and expatiated in the most distant futurity ! and here I 
was, stopped and disappointed at the threshold, in the very 
first step of my proceedings. What I could however I 
did ; I poured forth to Marguerite, not the secrets of my 
understanding, but the overpowering emotions of my soul. 

'^ Best, most adorable of women ! " cried I^ ^' how you 
rend my heart with the nobleness of your remonstrances I 
Never was man blessed with a partner so accomplished and 
exemplary as I have been ! Do you think your merits can 
ever be obliterated from my memory } Do you think Uie 
feelings of gratitude and admiration can ever be weakened 
in my bosom, or that the strength and singleness of my at- 
tachment can suffer decay ? Bear me witness. Heaven ! I 
know no creature on the face of the earth that can enter 
into competition with you ; there is not the thing in nature 
that I prize in comparison. I love you a thousand times 
better than myself, and would die with joy to purchase 
your ease and satisfaction. I can never repay the benefits 
you have conferred on me ; I can never rise to an equality 
with you. 

" What anguish then do you inflict upon me, when you 
talk of becoming the victim of my unkindness ? Belieye 
you I can endure, after having dissipated your patrimony 
and drawn you with me into exile, after having experienced 
from you a tenderness such as man never in any other in- 
stance obtained from woman, to entertain the idea of em- 
bittering the remainder of your life, and shortening your 
existence ? I should regard myself as the most execrable of 
monsters. I could not live under the recollection of so 
unheard-of a guilt. If you would not have me abhor my- 
self and curse existence, live, confide in me, and be happy ! 
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^^ Oh, Mai^guerite ! how wretdied and pidaUe is mj 
fiituation ! Make some allowance for me ! I have a secret 
that I would give worlds to utter^ but dare not. Do not 
imagine that tliere is^ or can be, any decay in my affection i 
Confide in me ! Allow to necessity, what never, never 
Gould be the result of choice ! In all things else, you shafl 
know my inmost heart, as you possess the boundless and 
unalterable affections of my soul." 

Marguerite was somewhat, but not wholly, sootihed by 
the earnestness of my protestations. She saw, for the pre- 
science of the heart is never deceived, that a blow waa 
given to the entireness of our affection, from which it would 
never recover. She felt, for in truth and delicacy of senti- 
ment she was much my superior, that die reserve, in which 
I persisted, and for which I deprecated excuse, might be 
sufficiently consistent with a vulgar attachment, but would 
totally change the nature of ours. She was aware that it 
r^ted to no ordinary point, that it formed the pole-star of 
my conduct, that it must present itself afresh from day to 
day, and that in its operation it amounted to a divorce of 
the heart. She submitted however, and endeavoured to 
appear cheerful. Though she felt the worm of sorrow 
gnawing her vitals, she was unwilling to occasion me an 
uneasiness it was in her power to withhold. She was struck 
with the consistency and determination of my resistance, 
and expostulated no more. 

We went to Constance. We bade adieu to the scene of 
a six years* happiness, such as die earth has seldom wit- 
nessed. I alone had occasioned some imperfection in that 
happiness. There were times indeed when, sitting in 
affectionate communion with my wife, and surrounded by 
my children, my sensations had been as delicious as the 
state of human existence ever had to boast. I felt my 
heart expand ; I was conscious to the unreserved union 
that subsisted among us ; I felt myself identified with all 
that I loved, and all for whom my heart was anxious. But 
the curse entailed upon me from the earliest period to 
which my memory can reach, operated even in the cottage 
of th&lake. I was not formed to enjoy a scene of pastoral 
simplicity. Ambition still haunted me; an untasiness^ 

N 
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aearoely defined in its object^ from time to time recurred to 
mj mind. If I thought I wanted nothing for myself^ I 
deemed t career of honour due to my children. Again^ 
when I r^arded honour as an empty phantom, and per- 
suaded myself that all conditions of life were intrinsicEdly 
equal, I recollected the fearful scene where hunger and de- 
struction had hung over us in Constance, and in imagina- 
tion often pictured to myself that scene as on the point of 
being renewed. The sword of the demon, famine, seemed 
to my disturbed apprehension to be suspended over us by a 
hair. Such had been the draught of Mttemess that occa- 
sionally detracted from this most enviable, as in retrospect 
I am willing to denominate it, period of my existence. 

We quitted our rural retreat, and took up our abode in 
a prosperous mercantile dty. I hired commodious apart- 
ments in one of the grand squares, not far from the spot 
where the fairs are usually held. Undoubtedly there was 
nothing in this residence very congenial to the bent of my 
disposition, or the projects that fermented in my mind. I 
had merely chosen it by way of interval, and to soften the 
transition from what I had been, to what I purposed to be. 
In the multitude of irresolute thoughts with which I la- 
boured, the small distance of Constance from the cottage of 
the lake, made me feel as if the removal thither was one of 
the gentlest and most moderate measures to which I could 
have recourse. 

I had never been less happy and at peace with myself than 
I was now. From general society and the ordinary inter- 
course of acquaintance I had long been estranged, and it 
was in vain that I endeavoured to return to habits of that 
sort. The society which die city of Constance afibrded had 
few charms for me. It had no pretensions to the polite- 
Bess, the elegance, the learning or the genius, an intercourse 
with which had once been familiar to me. It scarcdy 
contained within its walls any but such as were occupied in 
merchandise or manufacture. The attention of its inhabit- 
ants were divided between these objects, and the encroach- 
ments which were making upon the ancient religion by the 
Confession of Augsburg and the dogmas of Calvin. The 
migority of the inhabitants were protestants ; and, a few 
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years before, they had expelled their bishop and the canons 
of their cathedrtJ. Having however miscarried in a relim 
gious war into which they had entered, these dignitaries 
had been reinstalled in their functions and emoluments. 
The situation thus produced was an unnatural one ; and a 
storm was evidently brewing more violent than any which 
the city had yet sustained. The gloomy temper and melan- 
choly austerity of die reformers were as little congenial to 
my temper, as the sordid ignorance and selfishness of the 
trading spirit of the community. 

I therefore lived in a state of seclusion. I endeavoured 
to seek amusement in such novelties and occupations as 
might present themselves to a person disengaged from the 
general vortex. But, if the distinguished sphere in which 
I had once moved disqualified me for taking an interest in 
these puerilities, the anticipations in wliich I indulged of 
the future disqualified me still more. My domestic scene 
too no longer afforded me the consolation and relief I had 
been accustomed to derive from it. Marguerite exerted 
herself to appear cheerful and contented; but it was an 
exertion. I began to fear that the arrow of disappointment 
had indeed struck her to the heart. I was anxiously occu- 
pied in considering what I was to do next. I hoped that 
our next step might operate to revive her gaiety, and by 
additional splendour amuse her solicitude. I began to fear 
that I had taken a wrong method, and entered the career of 
a better fortune with too much caution and timidity. At 
all events I felt that we no longer lived together as we had 
done. There was no more opening of the heart between us, 
no more infantine guilelessness and sincerity, no more of 
that unapprehensive exposure of every thought of the soul, 
that adds the purest zest to the pleasures of domestic life. 
We stood in awe of each other ; each was to the other in 
some degree an intrusive and unwelcome spy upon what 
was secretly passing in the mind. There may be persons 
who r^ard diis as an evil very capable of being endured ; 
but they must be such as never knew the domestic joys I 
once experienced. The fall from one of these conditions of 
life to the other was too bitter. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Anxious to divert my thoughts from what I hoped was ODly 
a temporary evil, I determined, accompanied by Charles, to 
make a tour of some of the cities of Germany. Dresden 
was the capital to which I was most desirous of conducting . 
him. Maurice, duke of Saxony, who held his court there, 
and who was now only twenty-three years of age, was in- 
comparably the most accomplished prince of the empire. 
]>esirous as I was that my only son should fill a distinguished 
career, I thought I could not better prepare him for the 
tiieatre of his native country, than by thus initiating him 
beforehand in scenes of distinction and greatness. 

He was delighted with his tour. We had not proceeded 
many leagues from Constance, before, indulging in the bent 
of my mind, I laid aside the humbleness of our appearance, 
and the obscure style in which we travelled ; , and having 
procured a numerous cavalcade of horses and servants, I set 
forward with considerable magnificence. We passed throo^ 
Munich, Ratisbon, and Prague. At Munich we found the 
court of the elector palatine ; the diet of the empire was 
sitting at Ratisbon, when we arrived at that city. Charles 
had been almost entirely a stranger to every thing princely 
and magnificent from the time he was nine years of age; 
and he was now exactly at that period of human life when 
external appearances are apt to make t^e strongest impression. 
To him every thing that occurred seepaed like transportation 
into a new world. The figure we made procured us^ as 
strangers, unquestioned admission into every drde. We 
mixed with princes, ourselves in garb and figure con* 
founded with those we saw. I had lived too much and too 
long in the most splendid society^ to find difficulty in re- 
suming the unembarrassed and courtly manners whidh I had 
for years laid aside ; and Charles might be said to see his 
father in a new character. Novelty prompted his admirfr*. 
tion; he was intoxicated with wonder. His disposition 
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had always led him to hold and adventurous conceptions ; 
nothing less than an imperious sense of duty could have re^ 
strained him from quitting our cottage^ and casting himself 
upon the world in search of honour and distinction. Hia 
generous heart had heat to hurst away from the obscurity 
of his station ; and it was with impatience and discontent 
that he looked forward to the life of a swain. Yet he knew 
not how to h^eak through the obstacles tbat confined him. 
It was therefore with tranqiorts of pleasure that he saw 
them vanishing as of themselves^ and the career of glory 
openings as if by enchantment, to his eager steps. 

The court of Dresden was infinitely more deliphtful to 
him than the court of Munich^ or the imperial display at 
Ratisbon. Here Charles saw a young prince in the flower 
of his age, whose talents and spirit rendered him the uni- 
versal object of attention and adoration. He remarked, in 
the fire of his eyes, the vivacity of his gestures, and the 
grandeur of his port, something inexpressibly different from 
those princes, of whom it is necessary that their rank should 
be announced to you by some extrinsic circumstance, that 
you may not mistake them for a merchant's clerk or a city 
magistrate. The sentiment that he breathed, as it were in- 
stinctively, as we returned from the first time of our seeing 
duke Maurice, was, " At twenty-three years of age may I^ 
in appearance, accomplishments, and spirit, resemble thif 

Here I was desirous of making a longer stay than at the 
cities through which we had previously passed, and of pro- 
curing for my son some personal intercourse with this great 
ornament of the age. I judged this to be the more easy^ 
as, in our first visit to the palace, I had perceived some 
French noblemen of the Protestant persuasion, who had re- 
sorted to the duke*s court in search of employment. They 
appeared not to know me; but diat was little to be wondered 
atp considering that I had been seven years absent from my 
country, and that the calamities by which I had been over- 
taken more than once during that period, might be sup- 
posed to have produced a greater effect upon roe than the 
mere lapse of years would have done. Among the rest I 
mnarkoi Caspar de Coligny^ who was only twenty-one 
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yean of age at the time I quitted France^ and had theo 
been remturked as one of the most promising young men his 
country had to boast. His stay here was expected to be 
short ; his hopes in his own country^ from the greatness of 
his connections^ were of the highest dass ; and he had only 
come to Dresden at the earnest invitation of duke Maurice, 
who entertained an ardent affection for him. My heart led 
me towards him ; policy concurred in dictating the appti- 
cation^ as^ if I were fortunate enough to gain his favanr^ my 
son could not have a friend better qualified either to form 
his character or forward his advancemenjt. 

I wrote to Coligny to announce my request to him, and 
in a few hours after the delivery of my letter that young 
nobleman came in person to wait on me. He informed 
me that he had done so^ because he had something of de- 
licacy to mention^ which he did not choose to trust to Uie 
intermission of a third person, and upon which, as he 
hoped I could remove his scruple, he did not like even to 
bestow the formality of putting it on paper. 

'' 1 SLin tL gentleman of France," said Coligny ; ** you 
will excuse my frankness. I am a gentleman of France; 
you will not wonder at the niceness of my honour. Mix- 
ing in society, I do not pretend minutely to investigate the 
character of every person with whom I converse ; but what 
you ask of me obliges me to consult my understandings and 
enquire into facts. I cannot consent to vouch for any 
man's character to another, till I have paid some attrition 
to the ground upon which that character rests. 

" I remember the count de St. Leon with pleasure and 
advantage at the court of my own sovereign. Every one 
admired his accomplishments, his gallantry, and his learn- 
ing; every one spoke of him with respect. Unfortunate 
circumstances, as we all understood, deprived you of your 
patrimony ; that is nothing to me ; I respect a nobleman in 
misfortune, as much as when he is surrounded with wealth 
and splendour. You retired into voluntary exile; I.heaid; 
with great grief, of some subsequent calamities that have 
overtaken you. But, here in Saxony, I see you resuming 
all your former splendour, and coming forward with the 
magnificence of a prince. Other of your countrymen have 
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remarked it^ as well as myself^ and feel themselves at a loss 
to accomit for what diey see. 

^^ Excuse me^ count ! hy your application to me^ you 
oblige me to speak freely. I dare say you can clear up the 
difficulty^ and account for this second revolution in your 
fortune^ upon which I shall then be the first to congratu- 
late you. I cannot suspect a man^ with your high descent 
and the illustrious character you formerly maintained^ 
of any thing dishonourable. But you have not suffi- 
ciently considered the account we all owe to one another^ 
and the clearness of proceeding we are obliged to maintain^ 
not only to our own hearts^ but in the face of the world. 
The present occasion is^ I trusty fortunate for you; and^ 
when you have assisted me in complying with the rules by 
which every honourable man governs himself^ I shall be 
eager to publish your justification^ and render you all the 
service in my power." 

I was ready to burst with astonishment and vexation 
during this representation of Coligny. I could feel my 
colour change from pale to red^ and from red to pale. I 
could only answer with suffi)cation and inward rage^ that I 
was much obUged to him ; I would consider what he said ; 
I would acquaint him with my justification ; and^ when- 
ever it was made^ he might be assured it should be an 
ample one. — I was cautious as to what I uttered ; I could 
not immediately foresee what it was eligible^ or what it was 
possible^ to do ; and I was resolved that I would not^ by 
an idle or hasty expression^ preclude myself^ in a matter of 
so much moment^ from the benefits of future deliberation. 
If what I had just heard had come from any other person^ 
I should probably have despised it ; but I felt at once that 
Caspar de CoUgny might be considered^ in a case of this 
sort^ as the representative of all that was most honourable 
and illustrious in my native country. — Finding that I was 
indisposed to any further communication on the subject, he 
took a polite leave^ and departed. 

I was no sooner alone than I felt myself overwhelmed 
with mortification and shame. I had rejoiced in the be- 
quests of the stranger, because I regarded them as the 
means of restoring me to splendour^ and replacing my chil- 
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dm in the rftwUioD to which they wore «ntitled hy tfaar 
birth. Was that which I had resided aa the inatnunent 
of their glory, to become the medium of tiieb ignominy 
and disgrace ? I had suffisred all other nuafortonesy bat 
the whisper of dishonour had never been breathed against 
me. I was a son of honour, descended of a race of heroes, 
and cradled in the lap of g^ory and fame. When we 
quitted Paris in the year 1537^ my incomparable wife had 
aet to sale our entire property, resolved that, thoo^ driven 
into exile, we would not leave it in the power of the mean- 
cat individual to controvert the sacred attention we yidded 
to every just obligation. Since that time I had dedined 
from the splendour of rank to the humble situation of a 
rustic, cultivating my little property with my own hands; 
nay, I had even, for a diort time, hired myself as a labourer 
in the garden of the bishop of Constance. But the same 
disdain of every thing disgraceful had followed me to my 
cottage and my truckle bed, which I had originally learned 
in the halls of chivalry and the castle of my ancestors. 
Accordingly I had uniformly retained the same honouraUe 
diaracter and spotless fame. St Leon, die virtuous cot- 
tager, had in nothing Uemished the name of St. Leon, sur- 
rounded with glory in the siege of Pavia. Often, and with 
pride, had I pointed out this circumstance to my son, add- 
ing. Wherever fortune calls you, for whatever scenes you 
may be reserved, remember that your fiither was unfortu- 
nate, but that through life he never acted a deed nor con- 
ceived a thought, that should stain your manly cheeks with 
the blush of shame ! I stand before you a culprit, as hav- 
ing robbed you of your patrimony, bat I have preserved 
for you entire the inheritance of our honour ! 

This had been the first lesson imprinted upon my inftnt 
mind. All other possessions I had ever hdd cheap and 
worthless in comparison with that of an illuatrioua name. 
My indignation at the attack it now sustained was boond- 
less. The more I thought, the more intolerable it ap^ 
peared. I was impatient and furious, like a lion straggling 
in the toils. I could with joy have trampled under my 
feet whoever asp^'sed me. I could have wantoned in bloody 
and defied my adversaries to mortal combat. Alas^ all my 
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^ury was useless here ! It was no tale whispered in the 
dai^ that I had to contend with; it was the commentary 
of the world upon incontestable facts. Though a hecatomb 
of souk should be sacrificed at the shrine of my blasted 
narae^ ihe facts would still remain^ the mystery stil] require 
to be solved. Coligny^ the virtuous Coligny^ had made no 
observations on the circumstances he mentioned ; he merely 
proposed a difficulty^ and waited my answer. 

I was called upon to exercise the whole of my deliber- 
ative powers as to the reply which was to be returned^ or 
the conduct to be held^ upon the question of Coligny. 
£very thing I roost valued was now at issue ; and a false 
step taken under the present circumstances could never be 
retrieved. I had another sort of party to deal with here^ 
than when I had told Marguerite the tale of the stranger 
and his legacy. Nothing would pass now^ but what bore 
an open, fair, and unequivocal appearance. I must vent 
no assertion that could not bear to be sifted to the bottom^ 
and that did not fully accord with all the vouchers with 
which it could be collated. I had written to Marguerite^ 
immediately after launching into the expense with which 
our tour had been attended, that I had received an un- 
expected acquisition from the death of a relation of my 
own family in France. I knew that the story of the three 
thousand crowns would no longer account for the style in 
which I was proceeding, and this fabrication suggested 
itself upon the spur of the moment. I hated to think of 
the difficulties in the way of explanation in which I was 
involved ; I abhorred the system of falsehood I was driven 
to practise. It did not occur to me at the time, infatuated 
as I was ! that I should have occasion to account for this 
accession of wealth to any one out of my own family. 
Marguerite, I well knew, had no correspondence in France^ 
nor therefore any obvious means .of verifying or refuting 
this second deception. But such a story could not be told 
to noblemen of France, without being instantly liable to be 
compared with known facts, and eventually investigated 
upon the spot where the scene was laid. Marguerite her- 
ndf, I well knew^ had listened with incredulity to the ex- 
planation I had made^ and the alleged legacy of the stranger ; 
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what could I expect from mdi£ferent heaien ? They mig^t 
not all possess her good sense and sagacity in judging ; hut 
they were destitute of that personal kindness and partiality 
which were calculated to induce her to credit whatever I 
affirmed. Most men have a malignant pleasure in the de- 
tection of specious pretences^ in humbling the importunate 
superiority that obscures their claims^ and removing Uie 
rival who might otherwise acquire the prize of which they 
are in pursuit. 

My mind was still torn and distracted with these con- 
templations^ when in the afternoon of the same day on 
which I had received the visit of Coligny^ my attention 
was suddenly roused by die abrupt entrance of my son into 
the chamber where I was sitting. He opened the door 
with a hurried action as he entered, and, having closed it 
impetuously after him, advanced directly towards me. He 
then stopped himself ; and, turning from me, I could per- 
ceive a rush of crimson in his face like that of a man suf- 
focated. A passion of tears succeeded that shook his frame, 
and sufficiently proved that his feelings had sustained some 
extraordinary shock. My whole soul was alarmed at what 
I saw ; and, following him as he retired to the other side 
of the room, in the gentlest accents I endeavoured to soothe 
him, while I enquired with earnestness and trepidation into 
the cause of his grief. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



He repelled me. ^' Sit down, sir, sit down ! Do not follow 
me, I beg of you ; but sit down ! " 

His manner was earnest and emphaticaL Mechanically 
and without knowing what I did, I obeyed his direction. 
He came towards me. 

'' I have no time," added he, '^ for qualifying and form. 
Tell me ! am I the son of a man of honour or a villain ? *' 

He saw I was shocked at the unexpected rudeness of 
his question. 
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^' Forgive me, my father! I have always been affec- 
tionate and dutiful ; I have ever looked up to you as my 
model and my oracle. But I have been insulted ! It never 
was one of your lessons to teach me to bear an insult ! " 

'^ Is it," replied 1, with the sternness that the character 
of a father will seldom fail to inspire under such circum- 
stances, " because you have been i|Ofolted, that you think 
yourself authorised to come home and insult him to whom 
you owe nothing but respect and reverence ? ** 

'^ Stop, sir ! Before you claim my reverence, you must 
show your title to it, and wipe off the aspersions under 
which you at present labour/' 

'^ Insolent, presumptuous boy ! Know that I am not by 
you to be instructed in my duty, and will not answer so rude 
a questioner ! The down as yet scarcely shades your school- 
boy's cheek; and have you so forgotten the decencies of 
life as to scoff your father?"— -His eye brightened as I 
spoke. 

^* You are right, sir. It gives me pleasure to see your 
blood rise in return to my passion. Your accent is the 
accent of innocence. But, indeed ! the more innocent and 
noble you shall prove yourself, the more readily will you 
forgive my indignation.*' 

" 1 cannot telL My temper does not fit me to bear the 
rudeness of a son. Nor do I think that such behaviour as 
this can be any credit to you, whatever may have been the 
provocation. Tell me however What is the insult that has 
thus deeply shaken you ? " 

'^ I went this afternoon to the tennis-court near the river, 
and played several games with the young count Luitmann. 
While we were playing, came in the chevalier Dupont, my 
countryman. The insolence of his nature is a subject of 
general remark ; and he has, though I know not for what 
reason, conceived a particular animosity to me. A trifling 
dispute arose between us. We gradually warmed. He 
threatened to turn me out of the court; I resented the 
insult ; and he passionately answered, that the son of an 
adventurer and a sharper had no business there, and he 
would take care I should never be admitted again. I at- 
tempted to strike him^ but was prevented ; and presently 
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No ; jaa were poor, bot not dishonoured ! I attended your 
couch in sickness ; I exerted my mmnal labour to support 
you in affliction. I honoured you for your affisction to my 
mother ; I listened with transport to the history of your 
youth ; I was convinced I should never blush to call Re- 
ginald de St. Leon my father. I believed that lessons of 
honour, so impressive as those you instilled into my infant 
mind, could never flow but from an honourable spirit. Oh, 
if there is any thing equivocal or ignoble in the ridies we 
have displayed, restore me, instantly restore me, to un- 
blemished and virtuous poverty !" 

I was astonished at the firmness and manliness of spirit 
that Charles upon this occasion discovered. I could scarcely 
believe that these were the thoughts and words of a youth 
under seventeen years of age. I felt that every thing illus« 
trious and excellent might be augured of one who, at these 
immature years, manifested so lofty and generous a soul. 
I could have pressed him in my arms, have indulged my 
emotions in sobs and tears of transport, and congratulated 
myself that I was father to so worthy a son. But his 
temper and manners awed, and held me at a distance. 
This was one consequence of the legacies of the stranger ! 

" Charles ! " said I, " your virtues extort my confi^nce. 
For the world a tale must be prepared that i^all serve to 
elude its curiosity and its malice. But to you I confess, 
there is a mystery annexed to the acquisition of this wealth 
that can never be explained." 

He stood aghast at my words. ^^ Am I to bdieve my 
ears ? A tale prepared ? A mystery never to be explained ? 
I ac^ure you by all that you love, and all that you hold 
sacred ! " 

His voice was drowned in a sudden gush of tears. With 
an action of earnestness and deprecation, he took hold of 
my hand. 

'' No, sir, no artful tale, no disguise, nohypocrisy !— ." 
As he spoke, his voice suddenly changed, his accent became 
dear and determined. — " Will you consent this very hour 
to quit the court of Dresden, and to resign fully and without 
reserve this accursed wealth, for the acquisition of which you 
refuse to account ? " 
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toggeitioiiiy and hope to luraMmnt the obftadet of external 
appearance. If I am disappointed in tlua, and destined t$ 
perish nnheard of and unremembered, at least I will escape 
reproach. I will neither be charged with the deeds^ nor 
give utterance to the maxims^ of dishonour." 

" Charles/' replied I, " be not the calumniator of your 
father ! I swear to you by every thing that is sacred ; and 
you know my integrity ; never did the breath of falsehood 
pollute these lips ; *' 

He passionately interrupted me. '^ Did the atranger 
bequeadi you three thousand crowns? Have you latdy 
received an unexpected acquisition by the death of a near 
relation in France ? " 

I was silent. This was not a moment for trifling and 
equivocation. 

'' Oh^ my father^ how is your character changed and 
subverted ? You say true. For sixteen years I never heard 
a breath of falsehood from your lips ; I trusted you as I 
would the oracles of eternal truth. But it is past ! A few 
short months have polluted and defaced a whole life of 
integrity ! In how many obscurities and fabulous incon- 
sistencies have you entangled yourself? Nor is it the least 
of the calamities under which my heart sickens at this mo- 
ment^ that I am reduced to bold language like this to a 
father!" 

What misery was mine^ to hear myself thus arraigned 
\>y my own son, and to be unable to utter one word in reply 
torhis accusations ! To be thus triumphed over by a strip- 
ling ; and to feel the most cruel degradation^ in the mani. 
festation of an excellence that ought to have swelled my 
heart with gratulation and transport! I had recollected 
my habitual feelings for near forty years of existence ; I 
had dropped from my memory my recent disgrace, and 
dared to appeal to my acknowledged veracity ; when this 
retort from my son came to plunge me tenfold deeper in a 
sea of shame. He proceeded : — 

" I am no longer your son ! I am compelled to dis- 
claim all affinity with you ! But this is not all. By your 
dishonour you have cut me off from the whole line of my 
ancestors. I cannot claim affinity with them^ without 
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adknolrledging my relation to yon. Yon hare extinguished 
abruptly an illustrious house. The sun of St. Leon is set 
fyr-evet I Standing as I do a candidate for honourable fame, 
I must hencefordi stand by myself^ as if a man could 
be author of his own existence^ and must expect no aid^ no 
favour^ no prepossession^ from any earthly consideration^ 
save what I am^ and what I shall perform." 

^* My son," replied I, " you cut me to the heart. Such 
is the virtue you display, that I must confess myself never 
to have been worthy of you, and I begin to fear I am now 
less worthy of you than ever. Yet you must suffer me to 
finish what I was about to say when you so passionately 
interrupted me. I swear then, by every thing that is sacred, 
that I am innocent. Whatever interpretation the world 
may put upon my sudden wealth, there is no shadow of dis- 
honesty or guilt connected with its acquisition. The cir- 
cumstances of the story are such that they must never be 
disclosed; I am bound to secrecy by the most inviolable 
obligations, and this has led me to utter a forged and incon. 
sistent tale. But my conscience has nothing with which to 
reproach me. If then, Charles, my son, once my friend, 
my best and dearest consolation ! " — I pressed his hand, 
and my voice faltered as I spoke, — ^4f you are resolute to 
separate yourself from me, at least take this recollection 
with you wherever you go, — Whatever may be my exter- 
nal estimation, I am not the slave of vice, your father is 
not a villain ! " 

^^Alas, my father !" rejoined Charles, mournfully, 
^'what am I to believe? What secret can be involved in so 
strange a reverse of fortune, that is not dishonourable? 
You have given utterance to different fictions on the sub- 
ject, fictions that you now confess to be such ; how am I 
to be convinced that what you say at this moment is not 
dictated more by a regard for my tranquillity, than by the 
simplicity of conscious truth ? If I believe you, I am afraid 
my credit will be the ofispring rather of inclination, than of 
probability. And indeed, if I believe you, what avails it ? 
The world will not believe. Your character is blasted; 
your honour is deetroyed; and, unless I separate myself 
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^myxni: thus, fie lert me.aad in afaanthalf aiknr rcfiniKd. 
His remm E jsal aut nuncaiNai : I had. madt no use of hk 
jhwnce. My minil vis ti vtma i uie , my uml— *iJt«iK»g ^ras 
icapmefi. ly i iinuuiun and eveniB I had a» licde C!xpected. 
[ had stDwi. :inmuv«i. •■^niny aiaimt die wan, from die 
uiscant iSt oia 'ieparixre. [ aeemed EOiMfed to die spot, in- 
ouudiie ijt' ■•ailinur up my jurimife. or mngxii^ my ideas. 
My *yei had mded. — my brow was knity, — I haid fah bj lips 
imd oiT tDmnie wich monv. Fram dme to tmK I bad mat- 
sesped a tuw vanis. — "My son I my ao&! — vcahh! 
weaith ! »-iny wise ! — my :3un ! " but xbej wve mcobcRnc 
and widiuut meanimr. 

L'harii*s re^ntbn^i th^ spamnent where die piccediiig 
■-imversatiuii haii passef L and ihe noiae he made in cnfiering 
roused me. He had his hat in his hand, which lie Aiew 
tram him. -jsiti exjLiimeti wich an aceenc of dejection and 
jnicoish. •* Mv liadier I — fiireweil 1" 

" CraeL cruel bey ! can you peisiat in your hanh and 
.alamitous resoludcQ ? If yoa have no affection lor me, yet 
gftinir of TouF mocher and ▼oar sisters !" 

Siek noc. *ir, co cum me irom my pvrpoae ! The atniggle 
aizainst it in my oin bosom has been soficiently sercie ; 
bat it must be execuced." — His ToiGe, aa he spoke, was in- 
ward, sciiied. and broken with die wexght of his feefinga. 

"Then — farewell !* I replied. "Yet take widi you 
some provision for your long and periloos adTent n ie, Name 
the sum you will accept, and, whatercr is its amoonty it 
shall instantly be yours." 

**' I will have nothing. It is dns wealdi, widi wboae 
splendour I was at first child enou^ to be daixled, that has 
destroyed us. My fingers shall not be contaminated widi 
an atom of it. What is to be my £ste^ as yet, I know not. 
But I am youn?^ and strong, and enterprising, and ooo- 
rageoQs. The lessons of honoor and nobility live in my 
boisom. Though my instructor is lost, his instmcdons ahall 
not be Tain !" 

** Once more farewell ! From my heart I diank you for 
your protestations of innocence. Never will I put with 
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f this Vkst ecmselation^ to believe them. I hAve recollected 
the manner in whidi they were uttered ; it was the man- 
na of truth. If there be any evidence of a contrary tend, 
ency^ that I will forget. Though to the world I shall be 
rwithout father and without relatives^ I will still retain this 
aacred consolation for my hours of retirement and solitude^ 
. diat my ancestors were honourable^ and my father^ in spite 
of all presumptions to the contrary^ — was innocent. 

^^ How hard it is to quit for ever a family of love and 
afiection^ as ours has been ! Bear witness for me^ how 
deeply I sympathised with you at Paris^ in Switzerland, in 
Constance ! Though now you dissolve the tie between us^ 
jet^ tUl now^ never had .a son greater reason for gratitude 
to a father^ You and my mother have made me what I 
am ; and that I may preserve what you have made me^ I 
liow cast myself upon an untried world. The recollection 
of what I found you in the past period of my life^ shall be 
for ever cherished in my memory ! 

^'I quit my mother and my sisters without leave-taking 
or adieu. It will be a fruidess and painful addition to 
what each party must learn to bear. Dear^ excellent^ peer- 
less protector and companions of my early years! my 
wishes are yours^ my prayers shall for ever be poured out 
for you ! You^ sir^ who rob them of a son and a brother^ 
be careful to make up to them a loss^ which I doubt not 
they will account grievous ! I can do nothing for them. I can 
throw myself into the arms of poverty ; it is my duty. 
But, in doing so^ I must separate myself from them^ as- 
suredly innocent, and worthy of more and greater benefits 
than I could ever confer on them ! — Farewell !" 

Saying this, he thr^w himself into my arms, and I felt 
the agonies of a parting embrace. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

For some time I could not believe him departed. When I 
retired to rest, I felt the want of Charles to press my hand, 
and wish me refreshing slimibers ; and I passed on, sad 
and solitary, to my clumDiber. When I came next mom- 

2 
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ing into the bmkfisting: room, Charics ww not there, tc 
greet me with looks of afiectum tnd dntj ; aad die gildbig 
and ornaments of the apartment were to me no lest disoon- 
solate than the damps and lootinesa of a dungeon. 

I hoped he would retom. I knew how tenderi j he wis 
attached to his mother and his listers; I was Mlj eon. 
Tincetl that the affection for me which had been the per. 
petual habit of his mind, could not be entirdv eradicated 
from his heart. I mentioned him not in mj letters tG 
Constance ; the pen lingered, my hand trembled, when 1 
thought of him ; I could neither pretend that he was wi^ 
me, nor announce the catastrophe of his absenee. Bat I 
opened the letters of Marguerite with still increasing im. 
patience. Finding that he did not return to me, I hoped 
that some alteration of the extraordinary rescdution he had 
formed, would lead him to Constance. In vain I hoped ! 
There reached me, by no conveyance, from no quarter^ 
tidings of my son ! 

How surprising an event ! A youth, not seventeen years 
of age, forming and executing in the same instant the pur. 
pose of flying from his parents and his family ! Deserting 
all his hopes, all his attachments, all his fortune ! Refusing 
the smallest particle of assistance or provision in his entrance 
upon the wide scene of the world ! Oh, Charles ! exclaimed 
I, you are indeed an extraordinary and admirable youth I 
But are you fortified against all the temptations of the world 
and all its hardships ? Do your tender years qualify you to 
struggle with its unkindness, its indifference, and its insults? 
In how few quarters is merit ever treated with the attention 
and benevolence it deserves 1 How often is it reduced to 
tremble with indignation, at the scofili and brutality to whicb 
it is exposed, and at the sight of folly and vice exalted in 
its stead, and appointed its despot and its master ! My son^ 
my son ! what will be your fate ? Is your imseasoned 
frame reserved to perish by hunger, in barren deserts and 
beneath inclement skies ? Will you not in some hour of 
bitter disappointment and unpitied loneliness, lay yourseli 
down in despair and die ? Will you not be made the slave 
of some capricious tyrant for bread ? Generous as is youi 
nature, will it be eternally proof against reiterated) tempt- 
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aiaan ? Upon what a world are you turned adrift ! a world 
of which you know aa little^ aa the poor affiighted soul of a 
dying man knows, when launching into the mysterious^ 
imp^ietrable abyss of eternity ! Unnatural father^ to have 
reduced my only soio to this cruel altemative ! I should 
wUh a less aching and agonising heart have accompanied 
bit senseless remains to the grave. Dreadful as that part* 
ing m, there at least the anxious mind of the survivor has 
rest. There are no thoughts and devices in the sUence of 
tlie tomb. There all our prospects end^ and we are no 
longer s^asihle to pain> to persecution, to insult, and to 
agony. But Charles^ thus departed, wandering on the face 
of the globe, without protector, adviser or resource, no lapse 
of years can put a dose upon my anxiety for him ! If I 
ajBBL in ease and proqnerity, I cannot relish them, for my 
exposed and living son may be at that moment in the depth 
of misery ! If I am myself oppressed and suffering, the 
thoug}it of what may be his fate will form a dreadful ad. 
dition to all my other calamities ! What am I to say of 
him upon my return to Constance ? If he had died, this 
was a natural casualty ; and, whatever grief it might occa. 
sion, tune no doubt would mollify and abate it. But what 
account can now be rendered of him to his disconsolate 
mother and terrified sisters ? How can I lift up my head in 
their presence, or meet the glance of their reproachful eyes ! 
The idea had occurred to me, in the instant of Charles's 
departure, and immediately after his exit, of detaining or 
bringing him back by force. He was by his extreme youth, 
according to the maxims of the world, still in a state of 
guardianship, and unqualified to be the chooser of his own 
actions. But to this mode of proceeding, however deeply 
I felt the catastrophe which had taken place, I could never 
consent It was in utter hostility to the lessons of chivalry 
and honour, with which I had been familiarised from my 
earliest infancy. There might be cases, in which this re- 
straint laid by a father upon his child woidd be salutary. 
But the idea which had occasioned the secession of Charles, 
was decisive in this instance. What right had I to chain 
him to dishonour ? The whole bent of his education bad 
been, to impress him with the feelings by which he was 

o 3 
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now actuated. If I detained him ior a ahort time^ was 
there anj vigilanoe on earth that ocmld finally prevent him 
from executing a purpose npon which his whole soul was 
resolved ? C>r^ suppose there were^ must not the consequence 
he to break his spirit, to deprive him of all mftnlinPM and 
energy, and to render him the mere drooping and sooUess 
shadow of that conspicuous hero I had been anxious to 
make him ? It might be said indeed, that this was the de- 
termination of a boy, formed in an hour, and that, if I 
detained him only long enough for deliberation and revisal^ 
he would of his own accord retract so desperate a project. 
But I felt that it was a resolution formed to endure, and 
was built upon principles that could not diange so long as 
an atom of his mind remained. No ; I was rather disposed - 
to say, however grievous was the wound he inflicted on me^ 
Go, my son ! Act upon the dictates of your choice, as I 
liave acted on mine ! I admire your resolution, though I 
cannot imitate it. Your purpose is lofty and godlike ; and 
he that harbours it, was not bom to be a slave. Be firee ; 
and may every power propitious to generosity and virtue 
smooth your path through life, and smile upon your desires! 
The anguish I felt for having lost my son, and in this 
painful and reproachfiil manner, was not diminished to me 
either by society or amusement. I dared not go out of my 
house. I saw no one but my own attendants. I had not: 
the courage to meet the aspect of a human creature. I 
knew not how far persons in Dresden mig^t have heard the - 
injurious reports which occasioned the flight of my son, or> 
even have been acquainted with the nature of that flight^ 
I had promised to see Coligny again; but, alas ! the afikir 
which had at first led me to wish to see him, was now at« 
an end. I had no heart to seek him ; nor indeed did I 
know what story I was to tell him, or how I was to remove 
the suspicions he had urged against me. The machine of • 
human life, though constituted of a thousand parts, is in - 
all its parts regularly and systematically connected ; nor is 
it easy to insert an additional member, the apuriousness of. 
which an accurate observation will not readily detect. How 
was I to assign a source of my wealth different from the: 
true, which would not be liable to investigation, and, when: 
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investigated^ would not be seen to be counterfeit ? This 
indeed is the prime source of individual security in human 
fliffairs^ that whatever any man does^ may be subjected to 
examination^ and whatever does not admit of being satis- 
factorily accounted for^ exposes him whom it concerns to 
the most injurious suspicions. This law of our nature^ so 
safaitary in its general operation^ was the first source of all 
my misfortunes. 

I began now seriously to consider what judgment I was 
to pass upon the bequests of the stranger. Were they to 
be r^arded as a benefit or a misfortune ? Ought they to 
be classed with the poisoned robe of Nessus^ which, being 
sent as a token of afiection, was found, in the experiment, 
to eat into the flesh and bum up the vitals of him that' 
wore it ? Should I from this instant reject their use, and, 
returning to the modes of life established among my feUow 
men, content myself with the affection of those with whom 
I had intercourse, though poverty and hardships mingled 
with the balm ? 

The experiment I had made of these extraordinary gifts 
was a short one ; but how contrary were all the results I had 
arrived at, from those I looked for } When the stranger had 
appeared six months before at fhe cottage of the lake, he 
had found me a poor man indeed, but rich in the con- 
fidence, and happy in the security and content, of every 
member of my family. I lived in the bosom of nature, 
surrounded with the luxuriance of its gifts and the sub- 
limity of its features, which the romantic elevation of my 
soul particularly fitted me to relish. In my domestic scene 
I beheld the golden age renewed, the simplicity of pastoral 
life without its grossness, a situation remote from cities and 
courts, from traffic and hypocrisy, yet not unadorned with 
taste, imagination, and knowledge. Never was a family 
more united in sentiments and affection. Now all this 
beauteous scene was defaced ! All was silence, suspicion, 
and reserve. The one party dared not be ingenuous, and 
the other felt that all the paradise of attachment was dwin- 
dled to an empty name. No questions were asked ; for no 
honest answer was given or expected. Though corporeally 
we might sit in the same apartment, in mind a gulf, wide> 
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now actuated. If I detained him ior a abort time^ was 
there anj vigilance on earth that coold finally prevent him 
from executing a purpose npon which his whole soul was 
resolved ? Or, suppose there were^ must not the consequence 
be to break his spirit, to deprive him of all manliness and 
energy, and to render him the mere drooping and soulless 
shadow of that conspicuous hero I had been anxious to 
make him ? It might be said indeed, that this was the de- 
termination of a boy, formed in an hour, and that, if I 
detained him only long enough for deliberation and revisal^ 
he would of his own accord retract so desperate a project. 
But I felt that it was a resolution formed to endure, and 
was built upon principles that could not change so long as 
an atom of his mind remained. No; I was rather disposed - 
to say, however grievous was the wound he inflicted on me^ 
iio, my son ! Act upon the dictates of your choice, as I 
have acted on mine ! I admire your resolution, thou^ I 
cannot imitate it. Your purpose is lofty and godlike ; and 
he that harbours it, was not bom to be a slave. Be firee ; 
and may every power propitious to generosity and virtue 
smooth your path through life, and smile upon your desires! 
The anguish I felt for having lost my son, and in this 
painful and reproachful manner, was not diminished to me 
either by society or amusement. I dared not go out of my 
house. I saw no one but my own attendants. I had not: 
the courage to meet the aspect of a human creature. I 
knew not how far persons in Dresden might have heard the ' 
injurious reports which occasioned the flight of my son, or- 
even have been acquainted with the nature of that flight^-^ 
I had promised to see Coligny again; but, alas ! the affiur 
which had at first led me to wish to see him, was now at« 
an end. I had no heart to seek him ; nor indeed did I. 
know what story I was to tell him, or how I was to xemoie 
the suspicions he had urged against me. The machine of- 
human life, though constituted of a thousand parts, is in ' 
all its parts regularly and systematically connected ; nor is 
it easy to insert an additional member, the apuriousness of. 
which an accurate observation will not readily detect. How 
was I to assign a source of my wealth different from the; 
true, which would not be liable to investigation, and, when> 
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investigated^ would not be seen to be counterfeit ? This 
indeed is the prime source of individual security in human 
affiuTS^ that whatever any man does^ may be subjected to 
examination^ and whatever does not admit of being satis- 
factorily accounted for^ exposes him whom it concerns to 
the most injurious suspicions. This law of our nature^ so 
salutary in its general operation^ was the first source of all 
my misfortunes. 

I began now seriously to consider what judgment I was 
to pass upon the bequests of the stranger. Were they to 
be regarded as a benefit or a misfortune ? Ought they to 
be classed with the poisoned robe of Nessus, which^ being 
sent as a token of affection, was found, in the experiment, 
to eat into the flesh and bum up the vitals of him that' 
wore it ? Should I from this instant reject their use, and, 
returning to the modes of life established among my fellow 
men, content myself with the affection of those with whom 
I had intercourse, though poverty and hardships mingled 
with the balm ? 

The experiment I had made of these extraordinary gifts 
was a short one ; but how contrary were all the results I had 
arrived at, from those I looked for ? When the stranger had 
appeared six months before at fhe cottage of the lake, he 
had found me a poor man indeed, but rich in the con- 
fidence, and happy in the security and content, of every 
member of my family. I lived in the bosom of nature, 
surrounded with the luxuriance of its gifts and the sub- 
limity of its features, which the romantic elevation of my 
soul particularly fitted me to relish. In my domestic scene 
I beheld the golden age renewed, the simphcity of pastoral 
life without its grossness, a situation remote from cities and 
courts, from traffic and hypocrisy, yet not unadorned with 
taste, imagination, and knowledge. Never was a family 
more united in sentiments and affection. Now all this 
beauteous scene was defaced ! All was silence, suspicion, 
and reserve. The one party dared not be ingenuous, and 
the other felt that all the paradise of attachment was dwin- 
dled to an empty name. No questions were asked; for no 
honest answer was given or expected. Though corporeally 
we might sit in the same apartment, in mind a gulf, wide> 
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imptssable^ and tremendoiUj g^ped between us. My wife 
pined in epeechless grief^ and^ it wai to be lewed, had sus- 
tained a mortal blow. My mm, my only aon^ a youth of 
such promise that I would not have exchuiged him for em- 
pires, had disappeared^ and^ as he had solemnly protested^ 
for ever. My heart was childless : my bosom was bereaved 
of its dearest hope. It was for him principally that I had 
accepted, that I had rejoiced in the gifts of the stranger. 
My darling vision was to see him clothed in the harness, 
surrounded with the insignia, of a hero. There was nothing 
I so earnestly desired as that his merits^ spraced with the 
favours of fortune, might cause him to stand confessed the 
first subject of France ; a situation more enviable than that 
of its monarch, since he who holds it is raised by deeds^ and 
the other only by birth ; and if less respected by interested 
courtiers, is certain to be more honoured by the impartial 
voice of history. But^ if I felt thus desolate and heart- 
broken for the loss of my son, what would be the sentimoits 
of his mother^ more susceptible to feel, and, in her present 
weakness of spirits, less vigorous to bear^ than myself^ when 
the dreadful tidings should be communicated to her ? 

Yet I could not resolve to renounce donations which I 
had so dearly appropriated. I held it to be a base and cow- 
ardly to surrender gifts so invaluable^ upon so i ngnfflcie nt 
an experiment. He, I thought, must be a man of ignoble 
and grovelling spirit, who could easily be prevailed on to part 
with unbounded wealth and immortal life. I had but just 
entered the vast field that was opened to me. It was of the 
nature of all great undertakings to be attended with diffi- 
culties and obstacles in the commencement^ to present a 
face calculated to discourage the man that is iiifirm of pur- 
pose. But it became my descent, my chars^cter and pre- 
tensions, to show myself serene in the midst of storms. 
Perseverance and constancy are the virtues of a nAn. 
Afiairs of this extensive compass often prove in the issue 
the reverse of what they seemed in the outset. The tem- 
pest might be expected to disperse, difficulties to unravel 
themselves, and unlooked-for concurrences to arise. All 
opposition and hostile appearance give way before him who 
goes calmly onward^ and scorns to be dismayed. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

It was thus that I spurred myself to persist in the path 
upcm which I had entered. Having remained some time 
at Dresden^ flattering myself with the hope that Charks 
might yet join me hefore I quitted that dty^ I hegan to 
dunk of once more turning my steps towards the reaidenoe 
of my family. This was no cheerful thought ; but i^a 
what was I to determine ? I had a wife whom I ardently 
loved, and three daughters the darlings of my heart. Bou 
cause I had lost a beloved son was I to estrange myadf 
from these? I already felt most painfully the detachment 
and widowhood to which I was reduced^ and I clung with 
imperious affection to what remained of my race. The 
meeting I purposed must be a melancholy one ; but^ in the 
sorrows of the heart there is a purer and nobler gratifici^ 
tion than in the most tumultuous pleasures where affection 
is silent. I looked forward indeed to scenes of endless 
variety and attraction^ but in the mean time what seemed 
first to demand my attaitioi^ was the beloved circle I had 
left behind in the city of Constance. 

I retraced^ upon the present occasion^ the route I had 
lately pursued with my son. How di£^rent were now m^r 
sensations ! My heart was then indeed painfully imprea^aied 
with the variance and dissolution of confidence that had 
arisen between me and his mother. It was perhaps prin-. 
dpally for the sake of banishing this impression that I had 
had recourse to the splendour of equipage and attendaxMse 
which was first assumed upon the journey from Constance 
to Dresden. Nor^ frivolous as this expedient may appear 
in the unattractive dispassionateness of narrative^ had it 
been by any means wesik of e£^ at the time it was em- 
ployed. When Charles was once mounted on his proud 
and impatient steed^ and decorated in rich and costly attire^ 
I felt^ as it were^ the sluggishness of my imagination roused; 
I surveyed his diape and his countenance with inexpressible 
complacence ; and already anticipated the period when he 
was to become the favourite of his sovereign and his coiuu 
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try's pride. Now I retamed with the same retinue ; 
the jAMce that had been occupied by my son was empt; 
soQ^t him with ft'sntic and restless gaze ; I figured 
to my disturbed and furious imagination^ till the sensa 
and phantoms of my brain became intolerable; I i 
and imprecated curses on myself. I endeavoured to d 
my thoughts by observing the scenes that passed befon 
They talked to me of Charles ; they had been pointec 
by each to each^ and had been the subject of our mi 
comment. Though Charles was endowed with a high r 
for the beauties of nature^ and^ in our little retreat on 
borders of the lake, had lived in the midst of them, he 
seen little of the variety of her features ; and the jou 
we made through the heart of Germany had furnished 
with continual food for admiration and delight. Noi 
the scenes I beheld merely remind me of the sensai 
they produced in Charles ; they led me through a v 
field. I recollected long conversations and digressive 
cursions which had been started by the impression 
made. I recollected many passages and occurrence 
which they had not the slightest reference, but wl 
having arisen while they constituted the visible scene, 
forcibly revived by its reappearance. Thus, from vai 
causes, my lost and lamented son was not a moment oi 
my thoughts during the journey. While I continue 
Dresden, I seemed daily to expect his return ; bui 
sooner did I quit that city than despair took possessio 
my heart. 

Thus, anxious and distressed, I arrived at Prague, 
soon after at Ratisbon. I travelled slowly, because, the 
I was desirous of returning to Constance, I anticipated 
arrival there with little complacence. As I drew near( 
my family, I felt more distinctly the impossibility of 
senting myself before them, without first endeavourin 
take off* the shock they would sustain at seeing me re 
without my son. I Aerefore resolved to send forwa 
servant from Ratisbon, whom I directed to make aU p 
ticable speed, as I designed to wait for an answer he sh< 
bring me at the city of Munich. To attempt to writ 
Marguerite on this subject was a severe trial to me. 
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whole however ihat I proposed to myself was^ to remove ^ 
the surprise which would be occasioned by seeing me alone^ 
and to anticipate questions that it would be impossible for 
me to hear without anguish of mind and perturbation of 
countenance. I therefore took care to express myself in 
such terms as should lead Marguerite to believe that I had 
voluntarily left her son in Saxony^ and that in no very long 
time he would rejoin his family. I trusted to subsequent 
events to unfold the painful catastrophe^ and could not pie- 
vail on, myself to shock her maternal feelings so much as I 
must necessarily do, if I informed her of the whole at onoe. 
Charles had not been mentioned but in ordinary terms and 
die accustomed language of affection, in the letters I had 
recently received from Constance; and I was therefore con- 
vinced that he had neither gone to that place, nor had 
conveyed thither any account of his proceedings. 

The answer I received from Marguerite by my messenger 
was as follows : — ' 

'' Your absence has been long and critical, and the wd- 
fare of your daughters seems to require that we should re. 
join each other as speedily as may be. Whether we should 
meet here or at any other place you must determine. It. 
is, however, right I should inform you that, during your' 
absence, rumour has been busy with your reputation. What 
the extent or importance of the ill reports circulated of you 
may be, I am scarcely competent to judge. We have lived* 
in uniform privacy, and it is natural to suppose that the 
portion of censure that has reached us is but a small part 
of what really exists. The mode in which you have pro- 
ceeded, and the extraordinary figure you have made in a 
progress through Germany, have given weight to these in- 
sinuations. But it is not my intention to comment on 
what you have done. 

^^ You appear to design that I should understand you 
have left my son behind you in Saxony. Poor Charles ! I 
had a letter from him three weeks ago, in which he informs 
me of what has happened, and apologises in the most pa- 
thetic, terms for any seeming want of regard to me in Mb- 
conduct, at the very moment that his heart bleeds for my' 
fate. I did not think it necessary to communicate Uiis dr*' 
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try's pride. Now I returned with the same retiniie ; but 
the plsce that had been occupied by my son was empty. I 
sought him with frantic and restless gaxe ; I figured him 
to my disturbed and furious imagination^ till the sensations 
and phantoms of my brain became intolerable; I raved 
and imprecated curses on myself. I endeavoured to divert 
my thoughts by observing the scenes that passed before me. 
They talked to me of Charles ; they had been pointed out 
by each to each, and had been the subject of our mutual 
comment. Though Charles was endowed with a high relish 
for the beauties of nature, and, in our little retreat on the 
borders of the lake, had lived in the midst of them^ he had 
seen little of the variety of her features ; and the journey 
we made through the heart of Germany had furnished him 
with continual food for admiration and delight. Nor did 
the scenes I beheld merely remind me of the sensations 
they produced in Charles ; they led me through a wider 
field. I recollected long conversations and digressive ex. 
cursions which had been started by the impression they 
made. I recollected many passages and occurrences to 
which they had not the slightest reference, but which, 
having arisen while they constituted the visible scene^ were 
forcibly revived by its reappearance. Thus, from various 
causes, my lost and lamented son was not a moment out of 
my thoughts during the journey. WTiile I continued at 
Dresden, I seemed daily to expect his return; but no 
sooner did I quit that city than despair took possession of 
my heart 

Thus, anxious and distressed, I arrived at Prague^ and 
soon after at Ratisbon. I travelled slowly, because, thou^ 
I was desirous of returning to Constance, I anticipated my 
arrival there with little complacence. As I drew nearer to 
my family, I felt more distinctly the impossibility of pre- 
senting myself before them, without first endeavouring to 
take off the shock they would sustain at seeing me return 
without my son. I therefore resolved to send forward a 
servant from Ratisbon, whom I directed to make all prac- 
ticable speed, as I designed to wait for an answer he should 
bring me at the city of Munich. To attempt to write to 
Marguerite on this subject was a severe trial to me. The' 
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whole however >that I proposed to myself was^ to lemove ^ 
the surprise which would be occasioned by seeing me alone^ 
and to anticipate questions that it would be impossible for 
me to hear without anguish of mind and perturbation of 
countenance. I therefore took care to express myself in 
sudi terms as should lead Marguerite to believe that I had 
voluntarily left her son in Saxony^ and that in no very long 
time he would rejoin his family. I trusted to subsequent 
events to unfold the painful catastrophe^ and could not pie- 
vail on myself to shock her maternal feelings so much as I 
must necessarily do^ if I informed her of the whole at onoe. 
Charles had not been mentioned but in ordinary terms and 
die accustomed language of affection^ in the letters I had 
recently received from Constance; and I was therefore con- 
vinced that he had neither gone to that place, nor had 
conveyed thither any account of his proceedings. 

The answer I received from Marguerite by my messenger 
was as follows : — 

'^ Your absence has been long and critical, and the weL 
fare of your daughters seems to require that we should re- 
join each other as speedily as may be. Whether we should 
meet here or at any other place you must determine. It. 
is, however, right I should inform you that, during your' 
absence, rumour has been busy with your reputation. What 
the extent or importance of the ill reports circulated of you 
may be, I am scarcely competent to judge. We have lived* 
in uniform privacy, and it is natural to suppose that the 
portion of censure that has reached us is but a small part 
of what really exists. The mode in which you have pro- 
ceeded, and the extraordinary figure you have made in a 
progress through Germany, have given weight to these in- 
sinuations. But it is not my intention to comment on 
what you have done. 

^^ You appear to design that I should understand you 
have left my son behind you in Saxony. Poor Charles ! I 
had a letter from him three weeks ago, in which he informs 
me of what has happened, and apologises in the most pa- 
thetic terms for any seeming want of regard to me in his" 
conduct, at the very moment that his heart bleeds for my 
fate. I did not think it necessary to communicate Uiis dr-' 
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cnmstance to you. I have done with oomplttiiiiig. Now 
that I have fiiUen into the wont and moat mUookecUftr 
miafortnnes, I have a gratiftcaticm that I do not diooae to 
part with, in shutting up my sorrows in my own breast. 

" Oh, Charles ! my son, my idol ! What is become of 
you ? For what caUmities are you reserved ? He teEs me 
it is necessary that I should never see or hear of him again. 
Kever^I— his mother ! — Reginald, there are some wounds 
that we may endeavour to forgive ; but they leave a aenti. 
ment in the heart, the dammstrations of which may per- 
hi^ be restrained, but which it is not in nature wholly ta 
subdue. If I did but know where to find or to write to 
my poor boy, I would take my girls with me, and partake 
his h<mest and honourable poverty, and never again join 
the shadow of him who was my husband. Forgive me, 
Reginald ! I did not intend to say this. If I should prove 
unalde to control the impatience of my grief, do not in- 
flict the punishment of my offence on your innocent dan^ 
ters! 

" As to your fiction of voluntarily leaving him bdiind 
ior further improvement, it corresponds with evsery thing 
you have lately attempted to make me believe. I no longer 
expect truth from you. For sev^teen years I had a hus- 
band. Well, well ! I ought not perhaps to repine. I have 
had my share of the happiness which the present life is 
calculated to afford. 

'' Reginald ! I have not long to Hve. l¥hen I tell you 
this, I am not giving way to mekncfaoly presentiment. I 
will exert myself for the benefit of my girls. They will 
have a grievous loss in me ; and for their sake I wiU Hve 
as long as I can. But I feel that you have strudc me lot 
the heart My nights are sleepless; my flesh ia wasted; 
my appetite is entirely gone. You will presently be able 
to judge whether I am deceiving myself. The prospect 
fbr these poor creatures, who are at present all my care, is 
a dismal one. I know not for what they are reserved ; bat 
I can hope for nothing good. When I am dead, remember, 
and be a father to them. I ask nothing for myself; I have 
no longer any concern with life ; but, if my dying request 
can have weight with you, make up to them iiie duty you 
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have broken to me. By all otir past loves, by the cordiality 
and confidence in ^irhich we have so long lived, by the 
singleness and sincerity of our affection, by the pure de- 
limits, so seldom experienced in married life, that have 
attended our union, I conjure you listen to me and obey 
me in this.'' 

If I were deeply distressed for the loss of my son, if I 
looked forward with a mingled sensation of eagerness and 
alarm to the approaching interview with my family, it may 
easily be imagined that this letter formed a heavy addition 
to my mental anguish. I confess I thought it a cruel one. 
Marguerite might well suppose, that the departure of Charles 
was a circumstance I must strongly feel ; and she should 
not have thus aggravated the recent wounds of paternal 
grief. Some allowance, however, was to be made for a 
mother. When we are ourselves racked with intolerable 
pain, that certainly is not the time at which we can ratio- 
nally be expected to exert the nicest and most vigilant con- 
sideration for another. Add to which, she was innocent 
of the calamities she suffered, and could not but know that 
I was their sole author. But, whatever may be decided as 
to the propriety of the letter, its efiect upon my mind was 
eminently salutary. I instantly determined on the conduct 
it became me to pursue. 

I lost not a moment. Prom Dresden to Munich I had 
advanced with slow and unwilling steps ; from Munich to 
Constance I proceeded as rapidly as the modes of travelling 
and the nature of the roads would permit. I left my re^ 
tinue at the gates of the town, and flew instantly to the 
apartments of my family. I hastened up stairs, and, as I 
entered the sitting-room, I saw the first and most exemplary 
of matrons surrounded by her blooming daughters. I in^ 
stantly perceived a great alteration in her appearance. Her 
look was dejected ; her form emaciated ; her countenance 
sickly and pale. She lifted up her eyes as I entered, but 
immediately dropped them again, without any discernible 
expression, either of congratulation or resentment. I em- 
braced my children with undescribable emotion; I said 
within myself, the love and affection I had reserved for 
Charles shall be divided among you, and added to the share 
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you etch possess of my heart ! Having sahited them in 
turn, I addressed myself to Marguerite, telling her that I 
must have some conversation with her instantly. My man- 
ner was earnest : she led the way into another apartment 

I felt my heart overflowing at my tongue. 

'* 1 am come to you/' cried 1, " a repenting prodigal 
Take me and mould me at your pleasure ! ** 

She looked up. She was strudc with the honest fervour 
of my expression. She answered in almost forgotten terms, 
and with a peculiar fulness of meaning, " My husband !" 
— It seemed as if the best years and die best emotipns of 
our life were suddenly renewed. 

" Most adorable of women ! " I continued : '^ do you 
think I can bear that you should die, and I your murderer? 
No man in any age or climate of the world ever owed so 
mudi to a human creature as I owe to you ; no woman was 
ever so ardently loved ! no woman ever so much deserved 
to be loved ! If you were to die, I should never knov 
peace again. If you were to die the victim of any miscal- 
culation of mine, I should be the blackest of criminals ! " 

'' Ranald ! " replied she, " I am afraid I have been 
wrong. I am afraid I have written harshly to you. You 
have a feeling heart, and I have been too severe. Forgive 
me ! it was the effect of love. Affection cannot view with 
a tranquil eye the faults of the object beloved." 

" Let them be forgotten ! Let the last six months be 
blotted from our memory, be as though they had never 
existed ! " 

She looked at me. Her look seemed to say, thou^ she 
would not give the sentiment words, that can never be ; the 
loss of Charles, and certain other calamities of that period, 
are irretrievable ! 

" I resign myself into your hands ! I have been guilty; 
I have had secrets ; meditations engendered and shut up in 
my own bosom ; but it shall be so no more ! The tide of 
auction kept back from its natural channel, now flows widi 
double impetuousness. Never did I love you, not when 
you first came a virgin to my arms, not on the banks of 
the Garonne, not in the cottage of the lake, so fervently, 
so entirely, as I love you now ! Be my director ; do with 
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me as you please ! I have never been either wise or vir- 
tuous but when I have been implicitly guided by you ! 

'^ I have wealth; I am forbidden by the most solemn ob- 
ligations to discover the source of that wealth. This only 
I may not communicate ; in all things else govern me des- 
potically! Shall I resign it all? Shall I return to the 
cottage of the lake ? Shall I go^ a houseless and helpless 
wanderer^ to the farthest quarter of the globe ? Speak the 
word only, and it shall be done ! I prefer your affection, 
your cordial regard, in the most obscure and meanest re- 
treat, to all that wealth can purchase or kings can give ! " 

'^ Reginald, I thank you ! I acknowledge in your pre- 
sent language and earnestness the object of my first and 
only love. This return to your true character gives me all 
the pleasure I am now capable of receiving. But it is too 
late. My son is lost ; that cannot be retrieved. Your re- 
putation is blasted ; I am sorry you are returned hither ; 
Constance is in arms against you, and I will not answer foi* 
the consequence. For myself; I grieve to tell you so; I 
am ashamed of my weakness ; but — my heart is broken ! 
I loved you so entirely, that I was not able to bear any 
suspension of our confidence. I had passed with you through 
all other misfortunes, and the firmness of my temper was 
not shaken. For this one misfortune, that seemed the en- 
tire dissolution of our attachment, I was not prepared. I 
feel, every morning as I rise, the warnings of my deceasew 
My nights are sleepless ; my appetite is gone from me." 

" Oh, Marguerite, talk not thus ; distract me not with 
the most fatal of images ! Our confidence shall return ; 
all the causes of your malady shall be removed ! With the 
causes, the symptoms, depend on it, will disappear. Your 
youth, your tranquillity, your happiness, shall be renewed ! 
Oh, no, you shall not die ! We will yet live to love and 
peace !" 

'^ Flatter not yourself with vain hopes, my love ! I feel 
something wrong within me, which is rapidly wearing my 
body to decay. Reconcile your mind to what very soon 
must happen ! Prepare yourself for being the only parent 
to your remaining offspring ! I have composed my spirit, 
and calmly wait my fate. You have now administered to 
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mc tlic only consolation I upired to, by this letum to your 
true character, which affords me a sangnine hope that yoo 
will faithfully discharge the duty to your ofiapring, which, 
when I am gone, will be doubly urgent on you." 

I was grieved to see that the mind of Marguerite was so 
deeply impresseil with the notion that she had but a short 
time to live. I could not bear to imagine for a moment 
that her prognostic was just. The thought seemed capaUe 
of driving me to distraction. I however conceived that 
the best thing that could be done for the present^ was to 
turn the conversation to some other topic. 

" ^Vell, well, my love ! " I answered. " There are some 
things that are immediately pressing. Direct me, direct t 
husband so amply convinced of your discretion, what I am 
to do at present ! Shall I instantly annihilate all that has 
made this unfortunate breach between us ; shall I resign 
my wealth, from whatever source derived ? Whither shall 
we go ? Shall we return to the cottage of the lake ? Shall 
we retreat into some distant part of the world ? " 

'' How can you expect me," said Marguerite, faindy 
smiling, " to advise you respecting the disposal of a wealth, 
of the amount of which I am uninformed, and the source 
of which is invisible? But I guess your secret. The 
stranger who died your guest was in possession of the phi- 
losopher's stone, and he has bequeathed to you his diaoo- 
ver}'. I have heard of this art, though I confess I was not 
much inclined to credit it. I do not ask you to confirm my 
conjecture : I do not wish that you should violate my en- 
gagements into which you have entered. But, iiponTput- 
ting circumstances together, which I have been inevitably 
compelled to do, I apprehend it can be nothing else. I am 
astonished that a conjecture so obvious should have ofiered 
itself to my mind so late. 

" If your wealth is of any other nature, ample as it ap- 
parently is, it is a natural question to ask, to whom is it to 
be resigned ? The ordinary wealth of the world is some- 
thing real and substantial, and can neither be created nor 
dissipated with a breath. But if your wealth be of the 
kind I have named, let me ask, is it possible to resign it ? 
A secret is a thing with which we may choose whether we 
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will become acquainted ; but^ once known, we cannot be* 
come Hnacqtudnted with it at pleasure. Your wealth, upon 
mj supposition, will always be at yQur beck; and it it 
pa*h«ps beyond the strength of human nature to refuse, 
under some circumstances, at least in some emergencies, to 
use file wealth which is within our reach. 

"It has been our mutual misfortune that such an engine 
has been put into your hands. It has been your fault to 
make an indiscreet use of it. Gladly would I return to the 
tranquil and unsuspected poverty of the cottage of the lake. 
But that, is impossible. You have lost your son ; you have 
lost your honest fame ; the life of your Marguerite is un. 
dermined and perishing. If it were possible for us to 
return to our former situation and our former peace, still, 
my Reginald ! forgive me if I say, I doubt the inflexible, 
ness of your resolution. The gift of unbounded wealth, if 
you possess it, and, with wealth, apparently at least, dis* 
tinction and greatness, is too powerful a temptation. ' Nor, 
though I should trust your resistance, could I be pleased in 
a husband with the possession of these extraordinary powers. 
It sets too great a distance between the parties. It destroys 
that communion of spirit which is the soul of the marriage*, 
tie. A consort should be a human being and an equal. But 
to this equality and simple humanity it is no longer in your 
power to return. 

" Circumstanced then as we now are, the marriage union, 
you must allow me to say, irreparably dissolved, your son 
lost, your fair fame destroyed, your orphan daughters to be 
provided for, I know not if I^ should advise you to forget 
the prerogative that has been bought for you at so dreadful 
a price. Beside, if I am not mistaken, there are great trials 
in reserve for you. I am afraid your present situation is 
extremely critical. I am afraid the suspicions you have 
excited will cost you dear. At all events I believe it to 
be but a necessary precaution that we should fly from 
Constance. I have nothing therefore to recommend to 
you on the sul:gect of wealth, but discretion. I shall not 
long live to be your adviser. I shall always regard the 
donation you have received, you cannot wimder that I 
sblHild so r^^d it, as one of the most fearful calamities to 
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whidi a human being can be ezpoaed. If yoa had nad \ 
yonr prerogative with dlscretionj yon might periup,^ 
thoogh I confess I do not see how^ have escaped die obloq^f 
of the world. Into your domestic scene, where the intenit 
is more lively, and the watch upon you more unremitted, it 
must have intro<luced alienation and diatruat. As it ii, 
I see you surrounded with dangers of a thoosand denomi- 
nations. Police has its eyes upon you ; superstition wiS 
regard you as the familiar of demons ; avarice wiU tun 
upon you a reganl of jealousy and insatiaUe appetite. If I 
could recover from the weakness that at present Insets me, 
and continue to livc^ I foresee more and seveier trials, Mi 
at home and abroad, than any I have yet sustained ; and I 
am almost thankful to that Providence which has decreed 
to take me away from the evil to come. 

'* One thing further let mc add. I will speak it, not io 
the character of a censor, but a friend. It must ever be 
right and useful, that a man should be undeceived in any 
erroneous estimate he may make of himself. I have loved 
you much ; I found in you many good qualities ; my ima- 
gination decorated you in the virtues tiiat you had not; but 
you have removed the veil. An adept and an alchemist is 
a low character. "When I married you, I supposed myself 
united to a nobleman, a knight, and a soldier, a man who 
would have revolted with disdain from every thing tiliat wai 
poor-spirited and base. I lived with you long and happily* 
I saw faults ; I saw imbecilities. I did not see them wii 
indifference ; but I endeavoured, and with a d^;ree of soe- 
cess, to forget and to forgive them ; they did not contami- 
nate and corrupt the vitals of honour. At lengtii you have 
completely reversed the scene. For a soldier you praent 
me with a projector and a chemist, a cold-blooded mortal, 
raking in the ashes of a crucible for a selfish and solitary 
advantage. Here is an end of all genuine dignity, and iIm 
truest generosity of soul. You cannot be ingenuous ; for 
all your dealings are secrecy and darkness. Yon cumot 
have a friend ; for the mortal lives not that can sympaiUe 
with your thoughts and emotions. A generous spirit, 
Reginald, delights to live upon equal terms with his asio- 
dates and fellows. He would disdain, when offered to him, 
excessive and clandestine advantages. £quality is the soul 
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of real and cordial society; A man of rank indeed does 
not fiye upon equal terms with the whole of his species ; 
JnU his heBit also can exult^ for he has his equals. How 
imhai^y the wretch^ the monster rather let me say, who 
is without an equal; who looks through the world, and 
in the world cannot find a hrother ; who is endowed \ 
with attributes which no hving being participates with 
him ; and who is therefore cut off for ever from all cor- 
dildity and confidence, can never unbend himself, but 
limes the solitary, joyless tenant of a prison, the materials of 
which are emerdds and rubies ! How unhappy this wretch ! 
How weak and ignoble the man that voluntarily accepts 
these laws of existence !" 

In the advice of Marguerite I saw that sound wisdom 
and discernment, by which in all the periods of our connec- 
■tion she had been so eminently characterised. With her 
views of the future I was not disposed to accord. I regarded 
them as obscured and discoloured by the unfortunate state 
of her health. I could not indeed refuse to believe that 
the prerogative I had received had been the parent of mudi 
domestic unhappiness. Willingly would I have resigned 
all tbtfSt I had derived from the stranger, to be replaced in 
the situation in which his pernicious legacies had found me. 
He had robbed me of my son ; he had destroyed my do- 
mestic peace; he had undermined the tranquillity and 
health .of the partner of my li^. These calamities pressied 
with a heavy and intolerable weight at my heart. But, if, 
as Marguerite affirmed, they were irretrievable, or if they 
could once be removed, and the domestic advantages I had 
heretofore enjoyed be restored, I was not disposed to fear 
those extemad mischiefs which Marguerite so feelingly pre- 
dicted. I could not believe that I should have sudb a 
league of foreign enemies to encounter, nor could I easily 
image to myself any external evils which it was not in the 
power of gold to remedy. These considerations I urged to 
my beloved partner, and by enforcing them endeavoured to 
jremove those gloomy apprehensions, from the prevalence of 
which I feared much injury to her health. There wu 
another circumstance I was led particularly to insist on ;^ I 
mean the nature of the secret intrusted to me. 

p 2 
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** I admire your disocnmient and ingemntjj Ifttgnerite^" \ 
■aid I, ** in your oo^jecture mpect^ the aonree of my 
wealth. I admire your delicacy in not pretaing me to de* 
dde upon the truth of your ooi\Jectiire. Tlua only I mmt 
be permitted to say on that lubject It ia a secret ; and you \ 
will perceive that the same reatonB, whatever they are, 
which make that secret obligatory on me, requite that it 
should be respected by you. The same evila that my own 
indiscretion may draw on me^ I shall be equally exposed to 
by any error or miscalculation of yours. I have therefore 
most earnestly and solemnly to ooi^ure you, whatever mia- 
fortunes may hereafter befsU me, in whatever perilous sito- 
ation I may be involved, that you will never utter a sylUhfe 
on this Bul^ect ; and that, as I am the selected depository of 
this secret, and alone know with certainty what ia its nature, 
you will trust our prosperity in this point to me." — fifsp- 
guerite engaged to conduct herself as I desired. 

The night which succeeded this explanation, was parti- 
cularly soothing and grateful to me. I was relieved from 
a great and oppressive burthen. I was oonscioua of that 
particular species of pleasure which arises firom the resolute 
discharge of an heroic duty. The peace I felt within ahed 
its gay and reviving beuns upon all around me. Re- 
conciled to myself, I was filled with sanguine and agreeable 
visions of the future. My mind obstinately ivjcNCted sH 
dark and hateful presages. I had intrusted myself and die 
direction of my conduct, as far as it was possible, to that 
better pilot, under whose guidance, if I had not avoided die 
rocks and quicksands of life, I had at least escaped widi 
little comparative injury. I felt therefore as if my domestic 
enjoyments were restored, and the pleasures of my better 
years were about to run over again their auspicious career. 
Not so Marguerite. She was mild, gentle, and aoodiing. 
Displeasure and resentment towards me were banished fiom 
her mind. She endeavoured to conquer her melandioly, 
and to forget the wounds that had been so fatal to her 
hopes. But her endeavours were fruitless. A fixed dijee- 
tion dung to her heart : nor could the generoua sweetness 
that pervaded her manners hide from me entirely what was 
passing in her bosom. 

During this interval we had talked over the plan of our 
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fittore q[KflittonB. Mazgnerite was exceedingly urgent with 
me to quit Constance ; nor did I^ though not impressed 
with her presentiments, feel any reluctance to that change 
of «cene^ whidi^ I believed^ would materially contribute to 
the serenity of her mind and the restoration of her health. 
We determined on some of the cities of Italy as the next 
place of our residence^ and^ fixed^ if possible^ to set out 
some time in the next day or the day after. The plan of 
proceeding to France^ which had lately been a favourite 
with me^ was a favourite no longer. That had been the 
project of cheerful and wanton prosperity. It had had for its 
object the re-establishment of my family honours^ and the 
elevation of my son. Now my son was lost^ my wife was 
oppressed with languor and disease^ my house was over, 
whelmed with sorrow. This was no time for wantonness 
and triumph. If I could ever hope to resume the plans 
my frolic fancy had sketched^ an interval at least of soberer 
hue must first be suffered to elapse. 

My mind at this time sustained a revolution sufficiently 
remarkable, but of which the urgency of events diat imme*. 
diately succeeded prevented me from ever ascertaining 
whether it would have proved temporary or permanent. 
When I first received the donation of the stranger^ my 
thoughts^ as I have already said^ were in a state of enthui* 
siastic transport ; and^ amidst the gdden visions in which 
my fancy revelled^ I became in a considerable degree alien* 
ated from domestic sentiments and pleasures. If I still 
loved my wife and children^ it was the love of habit rather 
than sympathy ; more an anxiety for their prosperous suc- 
cess in the worlds than an earnest craving for their presence 
and intercourse. This state of intoxication and rapture had 
now subsided. The events of the few last weeks had so- 
bered my thoughts. Having lost my son^ and being threat- 
ened wiUi the loss of his mother^ I was roused to a sense 
of their value. The influx of wealth and supernatural gifts 
had grown familiar to my mind^ and now only occupied 
the back-ground of the picture. I was once more a man^ 
and I hoped to partake of the privileges and advantages of 
a man. The fate reserved for these hopes will speedily be 
seen. 

p 3 
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Some retdeni will perhaps aik me why, anxious as I im I 
for the life of Marguerite, and visihle as was the dedine d 
her health, 1 did not administer to her of the dixir of i&i- 
mortality which was one of my peculiar endowmenta. Such 
readers I have only to remind, that the piTot upon wfaieh 
the history I am composing turns, is a mystery. If ihtej 
will not accept of my communication upon my own tennS) 
they must lay aside my book. I am engaged in rdating 
die incidents of my life; I have no intention to Aimish die 
remotest hint respecting the science of which I am die 
depository. That science affords abundant reasons why die 
elixir in question might not, or rather could not, he im- 
bibed by any other than an adept. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Thb morning after my return to my family, as I sat sur- 
rounded with my girls, and endeavouring to make mysdf 
their playmate and companion, certain officers of justice 
belonging to the supreme tribunal of the dty entered my 
apartment. They were sent, as they informed me, to con- 
duct me to prison. My blood at this intelligence mounted 
into my face. 

'^ To prison ? " cried I — '' wherefore } — what have I 
done ? — I am no citizen of your state. What is the charge 
against me } Lead me not to prison : lead me to your 
chief magistrate ! " 

'^ You will be called up for exsmination, when his ho- 
nour is at leisure to hear you : in the mean time yon must 
go to prison." 

" Do those who sent you know that I am a native and 
a gentleman of France ? They will be made to repent this 
insolence. Upon what pretence do they dare to act thus P** 

'^ You will please not to talk of insolence to us. If you 
do not demean yourself quietly " 

^' Silence, fellow ! " answered I fiercdy. '' Lead the 
way!" 
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y By iim tame the children^ astxmished at a scene so alarm- 
ing and unintelligible to them^ began to express their terror 
in various ways. Julia^ who was ready to faint^ occupied 
the attention of her mother. The little Marguerite dung 
round, my knees^ and expressed her emotions by shrieks and 
cries. To see her father about to be torn from her by four 
strangers^ the peculiarity of whose garb of office aggravated 
the rudeness of their countenances and the peremptoriness 
of their behaviour^ was a spectacle which the afiectionate- 
nes» of her nature was unable to endure. 

^^ I will go with you presently^" said 1 to the officers. 
*' See, how you have terrified the children ! " 

'^ Nay, sir, if you will behave civilly, and make it worth 
our while, we do not desire to hiury you." 

I was stung with the brutal assiu*ance with which they 
thus set the liberty of a few moments at a price to me. But 
I checked my impatience. I felt that it would be both 
foolish and degrading to enter into contention with such 
wretches. I turned from them proudly, and took my child 
in my arms. 

" I will not be long gone, my Jove !" said I. " These 
people have made a mistake, and I shall soon be able to 
rectify it." » 

^^ I fancy not," muttered one of them surlily. 

^^ They shall not take you away, papa ; that they shall 
not ! I will hold you, and will not let you go !" 

^^ You are a good girl. Marguerite ! But I know best 
what is proper, and you must not think to control me. 
The men will not do me any harm, child ; they dare not 
Perhaps I shall be back to dinner, and mamma will then 
tell me how good you have been." 

As I spoke, she looked steadfastly in my face; and then^ 
flinging her arms round my neck, cried, '' Good^by, papa ! " 
and burst into a flood of tears. 

I embraced the other children and their mother ; and, 
saying to the latter significantly, ^^ Fear nothing ; you 
know I have nothing to fear ! " — departed with my con- 
ductors. 

The way to the citadel lay through the market-place. 
The scene was already crowded ; and I had the mortifica- 

p 4 
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tion to be led along u a criminal, in iStte midst of a 
aand gaiing eyes and enquiring tongnea. New aa cfffi; 
thing connected with my present situation waa to me^ I bad 
not anticipated this vexation. I was stung with shame and 
impatience. ^' To my dungeon I " said I to my oondnetcm 
sternly. ''If you had shown yourself better humooKd," 
cried the most brutal of them, " we would have led yoa 
round by the back way." 

The master of the prison was somewhat less a aavage ^ 
than his officers. He knew my person, and had heard of 
my wealth. '' Does monsieur choose the beat apartment?" 
said he. '' Any where that I can be alone!" answered 
I hastily. He hesitated a moment. I looked in his face : 
'^ Oh, yes, you will be paid!" He bowed, and showed 
me to a room. 

I shut the door as he retired. What had happened to 
me was of little importance in itself. The impertinence of I 
bailiffs and thief-takers is of no more real moment than the 
stinging of a gnat. But I was so utterly unacquainted with 
scenes of this nature ! The pride of rank that swelled 
within me made every appearance of restraint galling to 
my sense. From the instant I was able to write, man, no 
one, except in the voluntary compact of military sendee, 
had ever said to me. Go there ! or. Do this 1 And now, 
was I to be directed by the very refuse of the species ? Was 
I to learn the prudence of not replying to their insults ? 
Was 1 to purchase, at a stipulated price, their patienoe and 
forbearance ? — I request the reader to pardon me for troo^ 
bling him with my noviciate feelings : I soon learned to 
understand the world — the world of a prison — better ! 

But, what was of more importance, I was apprehended 
as a criminal : I had been dragged a prisoner of justice 
through the streets of Constance ; I was, by and by, to be 
subjected to the interrogatories of the municipal tribonaL 
I could scarcely credit my senses, that such an indignity 
had happened to the blood of St. Leon. It is true, I was 
innocent. I was conscious, whatever might be my impm- 
dences and offences towards my own family, that I had 
done nothing to merit the animadversion of public justice. 
But this was of no consequence. Nothing, in my opinion. 
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eoidd wipe away the disgrace of being interrogated^ exa- 
nuned ! of having for an instant imputed to me the possi- 
biHty of being a criminal ! I writhed under this dishonour^ 
•ad felt it as a severer attack than the question^ which was 
comparatively of ceremony and etiquette^ that had oppressed 
me in my residence at Dresden. 

The next day^ when I was brought up for examination^ 
I had expected to be the complainant, in demanding re- 
dress for the injury I had sustained. But I was mis- 
taken. 

I entered the room haughtily, and with the air of a man 
that felt himself aggrieved. Of this however the magistrate 
took no notice. ^' Do you know, sir/' said I, *^ that I am 
a citizen and a gentleman of France ? Are you acquainted 
with the treatment I have experienced? Have you lent 
your authority to that treatment ? " 

" Wait a few minutes/' replied he with an imperious 
tone, " and I shall be at leisure to attend to you." 

I was silent. After the interval of nearly a quarter of 
an hour, he resumed — 

^* You call yourself the count de St. Leon !" 

« I do." 

'^ Perhaps, sir, you are uninformed of the purity with 
which justice is administered in the city within whose juris- 
diction you now stand. Our state is a small one, and its 
magistrates are therefore enabled to discharge the office of 
a parent, not only to its proper citizens, but to all strangers 
that place themselves under its protection." 

" I remember, sir, that seven years ago, I and my wife 
and four children, sick and unfriended, were upon the 
point of perishing with hunger within the walls of this 
city !" — The fact I mentioned was wholly foreign to the 
point with which I was at present concerned; but the 
parading arrogance of the man brought it forcibly to my 
memory, and wrung it from my lips. 

'* Monsieur le comte," replied he, '^ you are petulant. 
It is not the office of a state to feed the souls it contains ; \y 
it could not do that without making them slaves. Its 
|m>per concern is to maintain them in that security and 
fivedom of action, which may best enable them to support 
themselves." 
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I nippreflied the emotioiii wkich the tone of this speed 
excited. I was unwilling to enter into contention with a man 
whom I regarded as inexpresaihly my inferior. 

" Is it/' cried I sternly^ " a part of the justice you hoast 
of, to drag a man of rank and a stranger from his home, 
without any intimation of the cause of his heing so treated, 
and then, instead of investigating immediately the charge 
against him, to send him to prison imheard ? I disdain to 
mention the hehaviour of your officers : those things natu- 
rally grow out of the abuses practised by their superiors." 

" The mode of our proceeding," replied he, " depends 
upon the seriousness of the crime imputed. If a man of 
distinction labours under a slight accusation only, we then 
treat him with all proper forbearance and respect. But, 
when he is suspected of a crime of more than ordinary 
magnitude, that alters the case. The man who has ceased 
to respect himself, must look for no respect from others." 

I was for a moment thunderstruck and speechless. At 
length fiercely I cried, ^' Produce my accusers ! " 

" That is not the mode of proceeding in Constance. I 
have certain questions to propound to you. When you have 
answered them, we shall see what is to be done next." 

^' Carry me before the prince-bishop of your city ! If I 
am to be examined further, let it be by your sovereign !" 

" The prince-bishop, moved by the state of our affidrs in 
matters of religion, has been prevailed on to del^;ate his 
juridical authority. I am the person to whom the cogni- 
sance of your business belongs ; and at certain times, aided 
by my assessors, have the power of life and death within 
this city. You have had every indulgence to which you 
are entitled, and it will be your wisdom to be no furd»r 
refractory." 

'* Propose your questions ! " 

^^ A person, apparently greatly advanced in years, arrived 
in the autumn of last year at a miserable farm you at that 
time cultivated, called the Cottage of the Lake. It is to 
him that my questions will principally relate." 

I stood aghast. The words of the magistrate were most 
unwelcome sounds. I remembered that the stranger had 
said to me, *' When I am once buried, speak of me^ andj 
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if possible^ think of me no more/' I replied with eager, 
ness and alarm — 

'^ Of iJiat person I have nothing to say. Spare your 
questions : I have no answer to return you ! 

'* What was his name ? 

** I know not/ 

" His country ? " 

'^ I cannot inform you/' 

^^ It is understood that he died^ or in some manner dis^ 
appeared^ while under your protection. Yet in the regis- 
ters of the church there is no notice of that event. If he 
died^ no application was made for the rites of religion to 
him dyings or to his body when his spirit had deserted it. 
You are required to answer^ what became of him or his 
remains ? 

*^ I have already told you^ that from me you will obtain 
no information." 

^* One question more, sir. Seven years ago, you tell me, 
you and your famUy were perishing with hunger. Soon 
after, you removed from obscure lodgings in this city to 
the cottage of the lake, and seemed to be laudably employed 
in earning for yourself a scanty livelihood with the labour 
of your hands. But within the last six months the scene 
is wholly changed. You appear to have suddenly grown 
ridi, and here, and in other parts of Germany, have ac- 
tually disbursed considerable sums. Whence comes this 
change ? " 

The train of questions llius proposed to me, impelled me 
to a serious reply. 

*^ Monsieur lejuge" said I, ^^ I am a stranger, a native 
of France, and a man of rank in my own country. I have 
paid your state the compliment of choosing it for my resi- 
dence. I have expended my industry, I expend my wealth 
among you. I have comported myself as a peaceable inha- 
bitant. No action of my life has brought scandal upon 
your state, or disturbed the peace and tranquillity of your 
affairs. I cannot collect from any thing you have said, 
that I have any accuser, or that any charge has been al- 
leged against me. Till that happens, I cannot fall under 
your animadversion. I am a man of generous birth and 
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hoDouraUe tendmentfl. To myKlf and mj own oonadence 
only am I accountable for my expenditure and my income. ; 
I diadain to aniwer to any tribunal on earth an enquiry of \ 
thii sort And now, air, in conduaion^ what I demand of 
you is, first, my liberty ; and secondly^ an ample reparation \ 
for the interruption I have sustain^, and ^e iniults to 
which I have causelessly been exposed." 

" You are mistaken, sir/' said the magistrate. '^ What i 
you mention may be the rule of adminiatering justice in 
aome states. They may decide, if they think proper, that . 
some open act, apparently of a criminal deacription, mast I 
be alleged against a man, before he can become an ohjed d i 
animadversion to the state. But in Constance, aa I hare i 
already told you, the government assumes to act the part of 
a parent to its subjects. I sit here, not merely to investi- 
gate and examine definite acts, but aa a eemor marHm; and 
I should violate the oath of my office, if I did not lend a 
vigilant attention to the behaviour and conduct of every one 
within my jurisdiction. The dty of Constance requires 
that nothing immoral, licentious, or of suspicious character, 
shall be transacted within its walls. Your proceedings 
have escaped notice too long ; much longer than they would 
have done but for your late absence. In cases whm what 
is committed is merely immoral or licentious, we content 
ourselves with sending the offender out of our walla. But 
your case is of a complicated nature. It has acandaliaed 
all the inhabitants of our virtuous and religious city. Un- 
less you answer my enquiries, and give a dear and aatiafao- 
tory account of your wealth, I am bound to believe that 
there is something in the business that will not bear the 
light. The coincidence of times obliges me to connect the 
disappearance of your guest, and the audden growth of your 
fortune. This connection gives rise to the most alarming 
suspidons. I have therefore to inform you that, unleM 
you honourably clear up these suspicions by the most ample 
communication, my duty directs me to remand you to 
prison, and to assure you that you will not be liberated 
thence till you have satisfied the whole of my interroga- 
tories." 

" Think deliberatdy," answered I, " of your dedaion 
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before you fbnn it Your prisons I despise; but I will 
not sufl^r my reputation and my honour to be trifled widi. 
I came before you willingly^ though I could easily have 
avoided doing so ; because I was eager to clear my fame. 
I expected accusers^ and I knew I could confound accusa* 
tion. But what is this that you call justice? You pat 
together circumstances in your own mind : you form con- 
jectures ; and then, without information, accuser, or oath, 
without the semblance of guilt, you condemn me to prison, 
and expect to extort from me confession. In defect of 
articles of charge I disdain to answer : the only return a 
man of honour should make to loose conjectures and ran- 
dom calumnies is silence. I am descended ^m a race of 
heroes, knights of the cross, and champions of France ; and 
their blood has not degenerated in my veins. I feel myself 
animated by the soul of honour, and incapable of crime. 
I know my innocence, and I rest upon it with confidence. 
Your vulgar citizens, habituated to none but the groveHng 
notions of traffic and barter, are not the peers of St. Leon, 
nor able to comprehend the views and sentiments by which 
he is guided." 

'^ You are mighty wdLspoken, monsieur St. Leon," re- 
plied the magistrate, '^and your words are big and sounding; . 
but we know that the devil can assume the form of an angd, 
and that the most infamous and profligate character can 
pronounce with emphasis sentiments of the purest virtue. 
You are pleased to decide that the presumptions against you 
are nothing but calumnies. Is it nothing that, having re- 
oeived a stranger and retained him with you for months, 
you endeavoured to conceal this fact, and never sufiered 
him to be seen by a human creature ? Is his final disap- 
pearance nothing ? Is it nothing that, supposing him to be 
dead, as he probably is, you denied to his remains the rites 
of funeral, and refuse to tell what is become of the body ? 
Is it nothing that, upon the death of this stranger, yoo, 
ndio were before in a state almost of penury, suddenly ap- 
pear to be possessed of unbounded riches ? Where is the 
will of this stranger ? In what archives have you deposited 
the declaration of his wealth ? Let me tell you, sir, that 
these presumptions, which you caU nothing;, form a body of 
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circumiuuitial evidence that, in mtny eoantriet, would have 
led you to the scaffold as a murderer. But the laws of \ 
Constance, which you audaciously revile, are the mildest in y 
the universe. Here we never put a man to death but on 
his own confession. We simply condemn him to perpetual S 
imprisonment, or until he makes a declaration of his gnilt 
You refuse to declare the name or country of the man ', 
whom you are suspected of murdering, and then have tihe ': 
assurance to boast that no private accuser rises against yoo. ? 
No, sir, we know there can be no private accuser, where the 
connections of the party can be successfully concealed. Bat | 
shall this concealment, which is an aggravation of the mur. 
der, prove its security ? In conclusion, you boast of your |^ 
blood and heroic sentiments, and rail at our dtiaens as 
ahopkeejiers and merchants. Let me tell you, sir, shop- 
keepers and merchants though we are, we diould scorn to 
conduct ourselves in the obscure and suspicious manner 
that you have done. And, now I have taken the troubk 
to refute your flimsy pretences, which it was wholly unne- 
cessary for me to do, I have done with you. You know 
your destination, unless you are prepared immediately to give 
a satisfactory account of yourself and your proceedings." 

Finding it impossible to make on this man the impres- 
sion I desired, I decUned entering into further parley ; and^ 
telling him that I should convey a representation of my 
case to my native sovereign, and did not doubt soon to 
make him feel the rashness of his proceeding, I withdrew, 
in the custody of the officers who had conducted me to die 
scene of audience. I was, I confess, struck with the coin- 
cidence of circumstances, which the magistrate had placed 
in a light equally unexpected and forcible, and which I 
now saw calculated to subject me to the most injurious 
suspicions. I was not disposed in the smallest degree to 
yield to the attack, but I felt a desire to act deliberately 
and with caution. The whole of what I had heard was 
utterly unforeseen, and it was with peculiar anguish thai I 
became aware of this new consequence of the stranger's per- 
nicious donation. This was a consequence that no reaigna- 
tion, no abjuration of his bequests could cure ; and that 
must be stood up to with manly courage, if any hope were 
entertained of averting it. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The appearance of wealth that accompanied me had by 
4iu8 time made its impression upon my keepers ;' and one 
of them now informed me^ that monsieur IV^onluc^ an agent 
of the court of France^ who was making a tour of several 
j(rf the German states by order of his sovereign, had arrived 
the night before at the dty of Constance. There was no 
representative of my country regularly resident here, and 
I immediately felt the presence of Monluc to be the most 
fortunate event that could have occurred for effecting my 
honourable deliverance. Selfishness and avarice, it may be 
thought, would rather have impelled the persons who had 
me in custody to conceal from me a circumstance calcu- 
lated to deprive them of an advantageous prey. But in 
those groveling souls from whom riches never fail to extort 
homage, however strange it may seem, the homage often 
appears disinterested. They pay it by a sort of irresistible 
instinct ; and, admiring what they covet, at an awful dis- 
tance, with difficulty assume the courage to pollute their 
worship with ideas of calculation and gain. 

^ I immediately addressed a memorial to this gallant sol- 
dier, with whose person indeed I was unacquainted, but 
the fame of whose spirit and enterprise had not failed to 
have reached me. I represented to him that I was a 
Frenchman of family and distinction ; that I had been 
seized upon and was retained in prison by the magistrates 
here, without accuser or the hope of a trial ; that I had not 
been guilty of the shadow of a crime; and that I knew the 
benignity and courage of my sovereign would never permit 
a subject of France to languish under calumny and oppres- 
aion in a foreign country. I added, that he would do an 
-acceptable service to king Francis, to whom I had the ho- 
nour to be known, by interfering in my favour; and there, 
fore entreated him to obtain for me immediate justice and 
ddbverance. Monluc returned me an answer by the beareir 
4»f^my memorial, assuring me that he would lose no time 
In enquiring into the merits of my case, and that I might 
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depend upon receiving every aaaistance from bim that a I 
man of honour could desire. 

The warmth and franknesi of this answer fiDed me with 
hope, for there was no deliverance from my present situ- 
ation that I could contemplate with satisfaction^ but sodi 
a one as should be accompanied with reparation and eekL 
Three days however elapsed before I heard again from the 
French envoy. On the rooming of the fourth he aonoonoed 
his intention of visiting me ; and, about an boor after, 
arrived at the prison. His appearance was striking. He 
was tall, slender, and weU made, with a freedom of car- 
riage, not derived from the polish of courts, but which ap- 
peared to flow from the manliness and active energies of 
his mind. 1 1 is hair and complexion were dark ; the former, 
though he was still young, rather scantily ahaded a high 
and ample forehead. His features were expresmve of the 
sanguine and adust temper of his mind ; and, though his 
eye was animated, his countenance, as be altered, struck 
me as particularly solemn. 

** You are the count de St Leon ? " said he. 

" I am." 

'^ You sent me a memorial a few days ago complaining 
of the tribunal of this city : I am afraid, sir, I can do no* 
thing for you." 

Aly countenance fell as he spoke ; I gasped for breath. 
I had conceived a most favourable anticipation as he en- 
tered, and my disappointment was particularly cnieL I 
hat} said in my heart, This is the very man to rescue my 
injured fame. 

'^ I see, sir, you are disappointed," resumed bet '^ I 
have not given up the afi^ : if I had, this visit, which I 
design as a mark of attention, would be an insult. The 
moment I received your memorial, I paid the utmost reu 
gard to it. If the affair had been as you represented it, I 
know I could not do any thing more acceptable to my so^ 
vereign than interfere in your behalf. I have spent iitxt 
whole interval in investigating the case. I have seen the 
magistrate who committed you ; 1 have visited the spot 
where your crime is alleged to have been perpetrated; I 
have had an interview with your wife." 
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*' Well, sir," cried I, alarmed and impatieiit — *' well, 
sir, and the result ? " 

^* Appearances are uncommonly strong against you: they 
can scarcely be stronger. But you have a right to be heard ; 
it is for the sake of discharging that ladt act of justice that 
yoa see me this morning." 

^ Great God !" exclaimed I, overwhelmed with chagrin,. 
** is it possible lliat my countryman, the man to whom I 
was proud and happy to appeal, the gallant Monluc, should 
believe me a murderer? I swear by every thing that is 
sacred, by the blood of him that diecl for me on the cross, 
and by ray eternal salvation, that I am as innocent as the 
cfadld unborn ! " • 

'^ I am glad to hear you express yourself with this em. 
phans and fervour. I cannot but say lliat to my own 
feefings it has great weight. But I must not sufier myself 
as a man, and still less in the public capacity in which I 
stand, to be overcome and confounded by your asseverations. 
There is a connected and most unfavourable story against 
you : this it is incumbent on you to clear up." 

" And you say, you have seen my wife ? " I was dis- 
tracted and overwhelmed by Monluc's way of putting the 
question. I was divided between my anxiety to be justified, 
and the solemn mystery of the affair to which his enquiries 
led ; and I probably spoke thus from an unconscious desii^ 
to gain time. 

*^ Yes,that is another presumption in your favour. Madame 
de St. Leon is perhaps tiie most striking and extraordinary 
woman I ever saw. Of tiie husband of such a woman, 
especially when he appears to be the object of her attach, 
ment, I should be always inclined to tiiink welL Madame 
de St. Leon pleaded for you witii earnestness and affection. 
But, amidst all her ardour, I could perceive that she felt 
there was something mysterious and unpleasant in tiie affair, 
that she was unable to develope." 

As Monluc spoke, I saw that I had failed in one of the 
main anchors of my hope. I tiiought that no one could 
have talked witii my beloved Marguerite, and have left her 
with the opinion that I was a murderer. How did tiiis hap- 
pen } Was she lukewarm and unfaithful in my vindication ? 

Q 
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CHAPT£R>m. 

Mbakwhile it was necemrj that I should make die hot ? 
of the present drcumstanoes. My heart was wounded ; liiy I 
spirit was in a manner broken ; bat not so utterly withend \ 
and destroyed as to make me rest supine in perpetual im. I 
prisonment. I felt with eqoal cooTiction and pmgenej 
that my character and my happiness had sustained die 
deepest injuries ; but I felt it incumbent on me to collect 
and improve the fragments that remained. For some dayi 
indeed after the conference with Monlnc, I was sank in tlie | 
deepest dejection. But^ as that direction subsided, I began \ 
to turn a steady attention upon the fiiture. I recollected I 
that an eternal and inexhaustiUe gift deserred to be ma^ ' 
the subject of more than one experiment, before a decision 
was formed upon its merits. I shall become wiser, said I, 
as I go forward. Experience, howerer bitter, wOl teadi 
me sagacity and discrimination. My next experiment shaB 
be made with more prudence and a soberer gradation. I 
will remove to some distant country, where the disadvan- 
tages of ray past adventures shall not follow me. I will 
take a new name. I shall then enjoy the benefit of a tyio 
just entering a scene, to all the personages of whidi he is 
wholly unknown. 1 shall be like a serpent that haa stripped 
its tarnished and wrinkled skin, and comes forth in all the 
gloss and sleekness of youth. Surely, in an unknown land, 
with the prejudice of wealth in my favour, and no preju- 
dices against me, I shall know how to conduct myadf ao as 
to obtain honour and respect It is impossible that inex- 
haustible wealth and immortal youth, gifts so earnestly 
coveted by every creature that lives, gifts which if I were 
known to possess, my whole species from the mere impolies 
of envy would probably combine to murder me, as not able 
to endure the sight of one so elevated above his brethren,-— 
it is impossible that such gifts should not be pr^pumt with 
variety of joy. 

Marguerite greatly contributed to raise me from the 
dejection, into which my imprisonment and the conference 
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of Monluc had sunk me. She was my betta* genius. I 
bad been so accustomed to receive consolation from her lips 
in the most trying circumstances^ that now the very sound 
of her voice was able to smooth my wrinkled brow^ and 
cafan my agitated spirit. I listened as to the sound of an 
^Dgelic lyre ; I was all ear ; I drank in the accents of her 
tongue ; and^ in the dear delight^ my cares were hushed^ 
and my sorrows at an end. She taJked to me of her daugh. 
ters^ whom she represented as about to have no protector 
but their father ; she urged me to watch over them^ and to 
take such steps as should most conduce to their future vir. 
tue and happiness; she pointed out the practicability of 
escape^ and recommended to me to fly to some distant 
country : the dreams of future prosperity from the gifts of 
the stranger were not hers ; they were all my own. It was 
inexpressibly affecting at this time to receive consolation 
firom her, who had no consolation in her own breast^ who 
had bid farewell to all the gay attractions of the worlds and 
talked familiarly of her death as a thing certain to happen 
in no very long time. She had lost the purest gratifica. 
tions of the domestic scene ; she had lost her son ; her heart 
was broken ; yet with her dying accents she sought to dispel 
retrospect and inspire cheerfulness in the breast of her 
husband. 

fhe reader may perhaps imagine that I was something 
too sanguine^ when^ surrounded with jailors and all the 
precautions of a prison^ I planned the nature and scene of 
my next residence exactly as if I had been a person at 
large. But I took it for granted that the power of money 
I possessed, would easily unlock to me the gates of my cap- 
tivity. I believed that^ upon the lowest calculation, per- 
sonal liberty was clearly included among the gifts of the 
stranger. Impressed with this, opinion, I fixed upon a 
negro, a servant of the prison, and who had the keys of my 
apartment, as the subject of my pecuniary experiment. The 
idea of applying to him had perhaps first occurred to me, 
^m the mere circimistance of my seeing him more fre- 
quently than any other attendant of the prison. When I 
bought further of the matter, I judged, from the meanness 
of his rank and his apparent poverty, that I could not ha¥e 
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chosen better. So far as related to the sum to be paid ai 
the price of my liberty^ it was indeed indifierent to me, 
whedier it were large or amalL I had however aufiered lo 
much from the inconsiderate lavishing of wealthy that I had 
no inclination on the present occasion to make ostentation 
of more than was necessary. But, what was of most inu 
portance to me, I was desirous that my first experiment 
should be a successful one. Though not unaware of Ae 
power of gold, I conceived that, among persons of mid- 
dling rank and easier circumstances, there might be varie- 
ties of disposition, and I might be mistaken in my choice. 
Some might have the whim of integrity, or might ^aoe s 
Sturdy sort of pride in showing that they were content with 
what they had, and were too high for a bribe. There 
might be persons who, though of plebeian rank, mi^t value 
reputation as much as ever I had done, and be of opinion 
that no advance of station could compensate for the name 
or the consciousness of dishonour. These distinctions may 
seem an idle and superfluous refinement, when it is consi- 
dered that I had the power of raising my bribe to the level 
of any man's honesty or pride, be it as great as it mi^t; 
and it may be thought that my offer might be so incrotsed 
as to be too dazzling for mortal firmness to resist. Be that 
as it will, I am merely stating the reflections that passed 
through my mind, not entering into their vindication. 

Taking the first opportunity then of accosting this man 
when he was alone with me, I addressed him thus : — 

" My good friend, are not you poor ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

'^ Would not you readily do me a kindness ? " 

*^ If my master give me leave, I wilL" ' 

*' You mistake me. Would you be my firiend ? *' 

^^ I do not know what you mean, sir. I have been used 
to call the man I love my friend. If you mean that^ yon 
know I cannot choose whether I will be a man's fiiend; it 
comes of itself." 

'' Can I not make you my friend ? " 

** That is, make me love you ? " 

I was surprised at the propriety of his answers. I am 
tmable at this distance of time to recall the defects of his 
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I langoage: and I disdain the mimic toil of inventing a 
jargon for him suitable to the lowness of his condition : the 
f gmse of what he said I faithfully report. I had before been 
«truck with a certain correctness of thinking in him; 
hat I now examined his countenance more attentively than 
I had ever before done^ and thought I could distinctly 
tirace in it the indications of a sound understanding and an 
excellent heart. 

*' I do not know, sir/' continued he. " If I see that 
you are a good man, I believe I shall love you. But if it 
happened that you were good and generous to me, I am sure 
I should love you very much." 

" You are very poor?" 

'^ So they tell me. I never had more than a shilling or 
two at a time in my life." 

*' It is a very sad thing to be poor ? " 

" Why, yes, so I have heard, sir. But, for my own 
part, I am always merry and gay." 

" My good fellow, I will make you rich.*' 

" Thank you, sir ! But what good will that do me ? " 

'^ You are a servant : I will make you a master of 
servants." 

*' Now, that I should not like at all. I am merry, be- 
cause I am light-hearted. If I had money, and property 
to take care of, and servants to direct, I am afraid they 
would make me grave and suspicious, and in every respect 
uq^e what you see me." 

^' Is it possible you should be pleased with your present 
^tuation, under the orders of one man in a house, and 
obliged to play the tyrant to the rest?" 

*' Why, as you say, sir, there may be more agreeable 
situations than the life of a jail. But, as to being under 
orders, I have no objection to that I never knew any other 
condition, and therefore I am contented. It is not pleasant 
indeed to have a master who is always scolding and dis. 
i^tisfied ; but the gentleman I serve at present is reason- 
able ; I know how to content him, and, when I have done 
that, he leaves me to please myself. You offer me money: 
BOW, sir, that is not what I call being generous ; I count 
nothing for much, except when a man shows me he has 
bowels, and convinces me that he thinks justice due even to a 
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ii«gro. I cUre say however you designed it for generoritj, 
and expected something from me in return. Tdl me whtt 
it it you want, and whateTer I can do with propriety^ yoa 
may depend on it I will." 

'* IK> vou approve of a man's hdng deprived of his 
libem- r "' 

" Will you please to tell me what you mean hy liherty? 
You offeivd me just now what you called liherty and inde- 
pendence : and I am content to be a servant." 

** Would you be pleased, instead of being a tomkey^ to 
have the key turned on yourself ? " 

** That I should not. I understand the disagreeableiiess 
of that well enough, for when I first entered ^da place, it 
was as a prisoner." 

** If then, my good fellow, you were convinced Alt I 
was a man disposed to be generous to you in your own 
way, and to deserve your attachment and love, surely yoa 
would not refuse to deliver me from a situation which yoa 
hive yourself felt to be so disagreeaUe and calamitous." 

** 1 umierstand you now, sir. I have already a master 
with whom 1 am satisfied, and I do not wish to change my 
st*r%-ice. When I was a prisoner, he found out that I was 
innotvnt ; he got me cleared, and gave me emfdoyment I 
ain put here for the express purpose of seeing the prisonen 
in safe custody. That is the contract between me and my 
master. When I took the keys, by that action I pledged 
myself to be faithful to my trust ; and the noUenesa of my 
master s behaviour to me in removing me from being a pri- 
soner to be a free servant, is a double bond upon my fidelity. 
I would sooner consent to be torn limb from limb, than fidl 
in what is expected from me. You may be generous to a 
harmlt^ss stranger ; you have most reason to be generous to 
a man you love ; but, if you would heap benefits upon me 
merely because I proved myself a villain, I can* only say it 
would be disgraceful to be the ohiect of your favour.'* 

Thus saying, he quitted me, and withdrew from forthev 
parley. The conversation in which we had engaged, thoof^ 
I had had considerable experience in the world, v^as iho- 
gether new to me, and overwhelmed me with astonishment 
I found in this trial, that the power of money was snl^ect 
CD limitations, of which previously I had not been in the 
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slightest d^ee aware. I thought that nothing bat the 
most extraordinary d^ree of resolution and self-denial could 
enable a man to resist its enticements ; and I had even been 
told, though I did not believe, that every man had his price, 
and that a bribe capable of indefinite augmentation must 
be in all cases victorious. Yet here was a poor creature 
utterly exempt from its operation. He had no sense of 
those attractions, which so often degrade the best, and con- 
vert virtue into the most shameless profligacy. It cost him 
no effort to be honest, and he uttered sentiments that would 
have given lustre to the most heroic character, without any 
consciousness of their greatness. What I had seen, led 
me also to reflect on another singularity I discerned in him. 
In the midst of the admirable, I had almost said the sub- 
lime, integrity he discovered, (for is it not a criterion of 
the sublime to be great without an effort ?) he was destitute 
of knowledge, of intellectual cultivation, and all those ex- 
quisite sensations that most distinguish the man from the 
brute. He passed on quietly in the road of ordinary life, 
and thought not of the ambition to be wise or great, to be 
honoured by thousands, or a benefactor to ages yet unborn. 
Kings might have confessed their inferiority to this man. 
But is he to be regarded as the model of what a human 
creature should be wished to be .^ Oh, no ! 

But the most memorable feeling impressed upon me by 
this conversation, was a conviction of what I had been 
backward to confess, that knaves were the persons to whose 
assistance and concert I must look, and that I must be upon 
my guard against an honest man. No one was qualified 
to be my coadjutor, till he had proved himself unworthy of 
all just and honourable society. The friend I must seek, 
was a man whose very soul melted at a bribe, whom money 
would seduce to perpetrate whatever his judgment most 
abhorred. Honour and integrity, in the most refined and 
the rudest state, Monluc and the negro, both refused. It 
is impossible to conceive a sensation more painful and hu- 
miliating, than was this conviction to my mind. 

I was not long at leisure for these reflections. In a few 
minutes the master of the prison entered my apartment, 
and with him the negro whom I had endeavoured to pre- 
vail on to assist in restoring me to liberty. The master 
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begm to reproich me in very hanh terms for attemptingto \ 
■educe his lervant from his duty^ and asked me what ton 
of eigoyment or satisfaction a man conld have in life, if he 
oonld not depend upon the people he put into his em{^. 
ment ? To this I answered widi stemnesa^ *^ that I ahoidd 
hold no debate about right and wrong with a jailor ; tfait 
he might depend upon it I would leave no atone untamed 
to set myself free, and, what was more, that I would be 
free ; and that, for his part, it was his boainess to keep me 
if he could, but not to insult me." I therefore indsted 
u|K>n his quitting the room. 

'* What use," replied the fellow, '^do you think now 
there is in putting youraelf in a passion ? If I have not a 
rifdit to speak to you, I know what I have a rig^t to do, 
put you in the strong room, and load you with irons." 

I turned my back upon him. ^' And how came you," 
said 1 to the negro, "to go and betray me ? L ahould have 
expected betU'r things of you. If you refused to aerveme, 
at least you neoiled not have endeavoured to hurt me." 

'" I did nothing but my duty, sir. I have no wish to 
hurt you: but it is my business, not merely to take care of 
my master's interests myself, but to see that they are not 
ii\jured by any bo<ly else. If he was not put on his guard, 
you might have been more successful with the next tomkey 
you endeavoured to bribe." 

<* You wiU find it more to your interest, monsieur," in- 
terposed the jailor, " to talk to me than to my aervant 
You are determined to be free, you say. If that ia the case, 
and it is to happen, who has so good a right to benefit by 
your resolution as I have ? " 

&Iy eyes were opened in a moment. I saw that the 
knave whose rigour and sternness could not hold out against 
the warmth of a bribe, the friend of whose assistance I was 
in want, stood before me. 

" I do not wonder," proceeded he, ^^ that you pref ei red 
applying to one of my servants. Their honesty must be 
expecteil to be had at a cheaper market. But, for my part, 
I am determined that no man shall e^er pass theae walls, 
without my Ixnng the richer. If then your escape ia a 
thing that must hap})en, let us see what you can afibrd to 
j^ive me for it." 
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'' Beiff master/' interposed llie n^ro, ^^ you surely will 
not listen to the gentleman's offer. When I refused to 
betzay my trusty it is impossible you should consent to be. 
t«yyou«!" 

" Hold your tongue, blockhead !" said llie other. " Do 
not you see that monsieur is determined to escape ? I know 
be is rich. Though you have refused a bribe, I am sure 
that all your fellows will not. The thing will happen sooner 
or later in spite of every thing I can do ; and there can 
be no harm in my helping to bring about, what it is im-> 
possible I should prevent." 

A morality like this seems exactly in its place in the 
breast of a jailor. We had already made some progress in 
adjusting the terms of our contract, when the keeper of the 
prison interposed : — 

" But, monsieur, you will please to remark, that this is 
an affair which will be attended widi difficulty. Whatever 
passes between you and me must be a secret. Your escape 
will be a thing open and notorious^ and you must have a 
confederate, that I may not bear the blame of it. You 
must therefore take my black here along with you, that his 
flight may cause all the blame to fall upon him." 

'^ O, pray, master," said the negro^ '' do not part with 
me ! I love you, and will do any thing in the world, if you 
will let me stay. You saved my life for aught I know^ 
and made a man of me again ; you cannot think what good 
it does me to serve a master that has been so kind to me ! " 

*^ Get you gone !" replied his owner. " You are of no 
use to me ; you are not fit for a jail ; you are so simple, 
I cannot tell what to do with you !" 

'' Indeed I do not like to go with this gentleman ; it will 
break my heart. He said he would be generous and kind to 
me, if I turned a villain ; I shall never be able, and shall never 
desire, to earn his kindness : but you rewarded me because I 
was innocent. He said he would make a master of me ; and 
I am better as I am ; I had much rather be a servant." 

The difficulties of this poor fellow were soon silenced by 
llie peremptoriness of his master. The jailor told him that 
he would render him a great service, by thus giving his 
master an opportunity of representing him as the traitor ; 
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and, with thii conrideimtion, the negro dried hii tern, md 
with ■ reluctant heart consented to accompany me. Tin 
were hii exemplary fidelity and afi^tion rewarded ! So 
little do some men seem capaUe of feeling the Talue of attach- 
ment! The character of the master was a auigular one. The 
meanness and mercenariness of his spirit were unredeemed 
by a single virtue. He was avarice personified. Bat he 
had found or imagined an interest in Uddng this n^gro, who 
had been wantonly thrown into prison by a former tyrant, 
for his servant ; and this the poor fellow^ in the simplicity 
of his heart, had mistaken for an act of exalted generosity. 
His avarice had swallowed up all his other passions; snd 
hii servants had neither impatience nor insolence to en- 
counter from him : weighed therefore in the balance of 
the negro's experience, he appeared a miracle of mildnes 
and benevolence. 

Our bargain was at length concluded ; and, the next 
time Marguerite came to visit me, I announced to her the 
success of my negotiation. Before we parted, we sent fior 
the jailor, and discussed with him the road I should tske. 
My purpose was to pass into Italy ; and Marguerite under- 
took by midnight to have every thing prepared to convey 
us to the foot of the mountains. This point being adjusted, 
tlie keeper of tlie prison left us ; and, tenderly embracing 
Marguerite, I besought her to congratulate me upon die 
recovery of my liberty. She had heard however of the 
infamous nature of the charge against me, and, though she 
yielded it no credit, 1 could easily perceive that it ren- 
dered yet heavier the depression under which ahe la- 
boured. She returned my embrace ; the tears stole down 
her cheeks ; but she was silent. I endeavoured to di- 
vert her thoughts and re-animate her spirits, by hintSng 
at the new scenes before us, and the distant country to 
which we were about to remove ; but in vain. ** I will 
not reproach you, Reginald !" said she ; '' I will not desert 
my duty while I have power to perform it ; you may de- 
|)end upon my doing every thing I am able both lor the 
children and yourself!" 

She left me in a very melancholy frame of mind. I had 
not expected to see her thus languid and disconsolate ; and, 
iil)ou Uie eve of my liberation, I felt it like caprice. In- 
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pend apon my doing every thing I am able both for the 
children and yourself !'* 

She left me in a very melancholy frame of mind. I had 
not expected to see her thus languid and disconsolate ; aod 
upon the eve of my liberation^ I felt it like caprice. ^In- 
comparable woman^! She was incapable of giving int^- 
tionl^lili THGut, with her exquisitely susceptible mind^ she 
was unable to support the dreadful reverse in which I had 
involved her, or even at times to assume the gestures of 
-dieerfulness and tranquillity; gestures that, at the best, 
but ill di^uised the grief within ! 

I was busily reflecting on what had just occurred, when 
the keeper of the prison re-entered my apartment. '' I am 
come, monsieur," said he, '' to take my leave of you. As 
I do not at ail intend to lose my place, it is not proper that 
I should see you any more. You understand me ? " 

Two days had already elapsed since the conclusion of our 
contract, and I had provided myself for this and such other 
demands as seemed likely to be immediately impending. I 
should have preferred indeed to have delayed this payment 
till the moment of my departure : but what the jailor sug- 
gested appeared reasonable ; and I eould not assign, even 
to my own mind, any cause why I should be reluctant to 
comply with it. I paid to this wretch the price of his vil- 
lany. 

I now began to count the hours, and eagerly to anti- 
cipate the arrival of midnight. Though the moment of my 
liberty was so near, I yet contemplated with unspeakable 
loathing the scene of my confinement, which was associated 
with the deepest disgrace and the blackest charges that are 
Incident to a human creature. I felt as if, in proportion 
as I removed from the hated spot, I should at least shake 
off a part of the burthen that oppressed me, and grow com- 
paratively young again. 

Time was far from moving indeed with the rapidity my 
impatience required; but the hour of appointment at last 
was near, and I expected every moment the fEuthful negro 
to appear, and announce to me my freedom. The cathe- 
dral bell now sounded twelve ; I heard the noise of steps 
along the gallery ; and presendy a key was applied to the 



door of my apartmeDt. It opened; and tbree penoai^ 
whom I knew for serrants of die priion, CDtcrcd. 

** CooMtf ni," Mid one of diem ; '' yoa must foDow 



** When it my friend die negro?" aaid I. 

^ Aik no questioni ; wpeak never a word ; but come.'' 

It was strange that the master of the prison, whose tem- 
per was so full of anxiety and caution, should unneoesssrilj 
trust three of his people, who mig^t easily have been kepi 
ignorant of this hazardous secret ! This drcumstanoe how- 
ever did not strike me at first so strongly as it oug^t to 
hare done. I had perfect confidence in his fidelity to his 
profligate bargain, and expected erery moment to meet the 
negro who was to be my guide. My conducton led me by 
a way which I soon perceived did not lead to the ordinary 
entrance of the prison. 

" MTiere are we going ?** said I. 

*' Hold your tongue, or you will spoil all ;" replied one 
of them roughly. 

I bethought me that there mig^t be an objection to the 
dismissing me by the public gate; I recollected to htve 
heard that there were several subterranean outlets to the 
citadel ; I judged from the words I had just heard that 
my conductors were acquainted with the plan diat had 
been formed ; and for all these reasons I proceeded with 
tolerable ease and security. I was not mudi lon^ how- 
ever permitted to doubt. I was conducted to <Mie of the 
dungeons of the prison, and told that there I was to remain. 
At first I remonstrated loudly, and told them " that I had 
been promised my liberty, and not a treatment like diis." 

" We know that, sir," replied they, '^ and that is the 
reason you are brought here. It is our businesa to tesdi 
you that the greatest offence that can be committed by a 
man in prison is to attempt to escape." 

The shock and surprise that so unexpected an issue to 
my adventure produced, rendered me outrageous. I was 
no longer able to control my fury ; and, without knowing 
what I proposed, I knocked down two of my attendants 
before they had an opportunity to secure me, and rushed 
up the flight of steps by whidi we had descended. The 
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third however contrived to intercept me; and, while we 
struggled^ the other two came to his assistance. They 
loaded me with fetters and chained me to the wall. I was 
then left in utter darkness. 

I felt myself sore with the hruises I had received in the 
contest ; hut what was infinitely worse^ I found the ex- 
pectations of freedom I had so confidently entertained^ 
baffled and disappointed. Marguerite and my children were 
at this moment waiting for me to join them. They would 
probahly wait hour after hour in vain. To what cause 
. would Aey attribute my failing of my appointment ? To 
what cause was I myself to attribute my miscarriage ? My 
hopes in this instance had been in the utmost degree san« 
'guine; what was I to count upon for the future.'* Was 
money useless in every instance in which mankind agreed 
to think its power unquestionable } Whtit was the source 
of the present catastrophe and the harsh treatment I en« 
dured ? Was the keeper of the prison discovered^ and dis- 
missed from his office? Had the negro gone and given 
information against him ? I formed a thousand conjec- 
tures as to what might have happened ; but I was unable 
to rest in any. 

I had remained about twelve hours in this situation^ full 
of angry and disconsolate thoughts^ when the principal 
jailor entered my dungeon. I looked at him with astonish- 
ment ; the cloud vanished from my understandings and I 
b^an to comprehend the solution of the enigma. 

" Are you at large ? " cried I, with indignation : " why 
then am I here ? *' 

^' You are here by my orders." 

*' Execrable villain!" said I. " Did you not promise 
me my freedom ? Have you not received the price of it ? 
How dare you show yourself in my presence ? " As I spoke^ 
I shook my chains^ I clenched my fists^ I trembled with 
resentment and rage. 

^^ If you are not perfectly quiet and reasonable^" said he^ 
** I shall leave you to your fate and return no more." 

Nothing is more singular in a state of great mental efier- 
yescence^ than the rapidity with which our ideas succeed 
each other. At such times we seem to think more in 
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minutes tlian at other times in hours. I felt how miserabk I 
a sUve a man is, the moment he falls completely into the 
power of another. The wretch who stood before me wss 
more vacant of human affections than any one I ever saw. 
Yet I was his creature, to be moulded as he pleased. A 
thousand injuries he could inflict upon me, for whidi 
neither the institutions of society nor the extraordinary 
endowments I derived from the stranger could aflbrd i 
remedy. He might so torture my mind and baffle mj 
wishes, as to kill in me every spark of lofty adventure and 
generous pride. My liberty mighty for aught I knew, be far 
years at his disposal. I felt however that my best course 
was to regard him with contempt, and use him as I would 
a spaile or a file, to execute my purposes, without sufiering 
him to awaken my passions. I immediately grew more calm^ 
and he perceived the revolution of my sentiments. 

" You seem to wonder," continued he, '' that I did not 
keep my engagement with you ? I pride myself upon being 
superior to the prejudices, by which other men are fright- 
ened, like children with a bugbear. I have therefore no 
rule but my interest : and I did not see how my interest 
bound me to keep my engagement with you." 

** And what became of the countess?" 

*' I neither know nor care. I suppose she stayed all night 
under the walls ; I knew she durst not disturb the prison." 

I felt I had still emotions to suppress. I curbed my 
tongue, but they showed^themselves in my eyes. 
How do you intend to dispose of me ?" 
Keep you in close custody. I have got your thousand 
pounds ; the next thing for me to take care of is, that I do 
not lose my place." 

" And for what purpose do you come to me now ? " 

" AVhy to tell you a secret, I have not not quite deter- 
mined what conduct to pursue, and therefore I came here 
that I might have a better opportunity of judging." 

" Are you not afraid that I should inform the govern- 
ment how you have cheated me ? *' 

" You inform ! Have not I got you under lock and key? 
I warrant you, I will take care what goes out of these walls 
to the government." 
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^' The countess has a licence to visit me." 

'* What care I for that ? I can keep her at bay as long as 
I will. She will not easily go to the government ; and she 
is not such a fool as not to know^ that to lodge a complaint 
against me^ is not the way to procure the liberty of a man 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment. I can at any time 
trump up a story of your attempting to corrupt the turnkeys, 
and be sure, when I do, I will not want for proofs. That 
will cover any thing I can do to annoy you, and answer any 
accusation you can make against me. Do you think that 
the word of a jailor will not be taken, before that of the 
murderer he has in custody ? " 

"I can bring your own servants as witnesses, three of 
whom assaulted me last night.'' 

^' Dunce, do you think I trusted them with my secret ? 
They have nothing to tell, and apprehend nothing but a plot 
between you and my black, who has been put into the peni- 
tentiary for his offence. He is my only confident ; and I 
trust him, because his stupidity answers to me for his faith." 

'' Suppose I were to double the bribe for which you sold 
me my liberty, what security should I have that you would 
abide by your bargain ? " 

'^ Oh, if you were to do that, it would alter the case." 

" Might you not then detain the money, and defy me, as 
you have done now ? " 

^' Suppose that a thing which might happen : can you 
help yourself? can you do better.'*" 

I saw there was no remedy, and I was constrained to 
allow the success of this twofold perfidy. It was with an 
ill grace, and an attempt at sullenness and indifference, that 
the jailor accepted my proposal. The second thousand 
however had irresistible charms ; and, in spite of himself, 
the sensation that made his heart dance, relaxed his muscles, 
and played about his mouth. He was puzzled what to 
think of me. The facility with which I produced the sums 
he demanded, with less apparent effort than they might have 
come from a duke or a sovereign prince, startled and stag- 
gered him. He had still his qualms, and evidently doubted 
whether he should not raise his price a third time. I saw 
no safety but in pertinacity and firmness, and had the 
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good fortune ultimately to dieds his doubtful^ half-fonned 
CKperiments. 

I was led by the accidents which haye just been rdated^ 
into further and deeper reflections on the power of monej^ 
as well as on the nature of the situation in w^di I found 
myself placed by the l^acy of the stranger. My presoit 
experiment had been mtde upon a sulgect apparently the 
most favourable that could have been devised^ upon a man 
whose breast the love of gold occupied without a rival : yet 
with this man I very hardly succeeded. I was not indeed 
so blinded by the present dgection of my spirit and sickness 
of my heart, as to imagine that I had not a secure game 
with this base-minded wretch^ if I consented to play it I 
had only to enlarge my bribe, to change it from the limited 
sum of two thousand pounds to the more brilliant ofier of 
two thousand per annum, and no doubt I might have led 
him with me to the extremity of the globe. However he 
might have demurred, however he might have doubted, 
however curiosity, whetted even to agony by the goadings 
of avarice, might have prompted him to an incessant enquiry 
within himself as to the solution of my character and my 
powers, his grasping spirit would infallibly have chained his 
tongue, and been surety for his fidelity. But I could not 
yet prevail upon myself to endow such groveling and noxious 
propensities with so rich a reward. I oonsideredj in the 
language of the stranger, that the talent I possessed was of 
the most momentous nature, and bestowed by the governor 
of the universe for the highest purposes ; and I should have 
held myself unjustifiable in enriching by its means, however 
urgent the necessity might appear, the most worthless of 
mankind. 

The sentiments of my tyrant varied every hour ; he was 
fickle, anxious, and undetermined; harassed with the douUe 
fear of losing the sum already obtained, and of not securing 
the whole of what was capable of being acquired. He parted 
with me at last with all the pangs of a lover, who witnesses 
the ceremony of his mistress's taking the monastic veil, and 
being sundered from him for ever. I was his Fortunatus's 
purse, and this was the last day he was to enjoy the use of it ; 
I was to him as the buried treasure of some long-forgotten 
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boarder^ and he feared he should quit his digging hefore he 
had carried off every thing that the field concealed. At 
length however he hegan to apprehend that he had urgeSi 
the refinement of an unprincipled avarice as far as it would 
go; and therefore in a few days^ the negro being already 
discharged from his penance, he suffered us to escape together. 



CHAP. XXIIL 



Having rejoined the remainder of my family^ we set out 
together for the plains of Italy. My first interview with 
Marguerite after my return from Dresden had been melan-< 
choly. But our situation was now such as to give addi- 
tional anguish to her serious thoughts. She had then re- 
garded me as ambiguous^ mysterious^ and impenetrable^ 
qualities from which the frankness of her nature spontane- 
ously revolted ; she saw in me the destroyer of her soif, the 
idol of her heart ; she believed me an alchymist, a charac* 
ter which she viewed as base^ degrading^ and insensible; 
she had heard that rumour had been busy with my fame. 
But now she saw in me a man of blasted reputation^ ar-i 
raigned and imprisoned for robbery and murder. She did 
not credit these imputations. But did the ingenuous and 
noble-minded Marguerite de Damville ever think to find 
herself allied to a being thus loaded with the world's ab-* 
horrence ; that she should be compelled to honour with the 
sacred name of husband a fugitive^ a prison-breaker^ and 
an outlaw ? If I had suffered these things in the defence 
of my children^ my religion^ or my country^ the case would 
have been widely different. If^ while encountering the 
contempt of men^ I had carried within me the glorious 
feelings that what they regarded as my disgrace was indeed 
my immortal honour^ Marguerite de Damville, beyond afl 
women, was prepared to despise their senseless blame, and 
proudly to demand her share in such a dishonour. 

I know there are men who will listen with fretful imparl 
dence to a detail of sueh sorrows as hers, and who will crj 
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out, " If we muBt be distressed^ give us more substantial 
and genuine sources of distress ! '' They will regard the 
dtjection of Marguerite as an idle wilfulness of grief, better 
entitled to aversion than to sympathy ; and will tell me 
that nothing but the most deplorable blindness could have 
prevented her from discerning the happiness of her condi- 
tion ; that she had the world before her, a rich^ a brave, 
and an enterprising husband, with a lovely family of chil- 
dren ; that thi'y could move from country to country, and 
from cHmate to climate, carrying with them the means of 
luxury, indulgence, homage, and usefulness. To such 
moralisers I write not. For those who are incapable of 
sympathising with the dehcate sensations of Marguerite, I 
am as little (]ualiiied to enter into their feelings as they into 
mine. In the sequel of the story however it is not impos- 
sible they may meet with their gratification. 1 am hasten- 
ing to events corporeal and palpable. 1 and my family did 
wander from country to country, and from climate to cli- 
mate. With what resulting success will speedily be seen. 
Our destination at the present moment led us through 
the territory of the (irisons^ and over a limb of the Rhetian 
Alps, to Como, Milan, Piacenza, Parma, and Pisa^ in the 
neighbourhood of which latter city we resolved to take up 
our immediate residence. In this passage we met with few 
adventures that merit to be recorded in my history. One 
however seems entitled to a place, both as it tends to dis- 
play the singular worth of a dumb and unpretending brute, 
and as it is in some sort connected with the fortunes I en- 
countered in the Visan territory. It occurred in our jour- 
ney over the Alps. 

One evening, in tlie wildest and most desolate part of 
the mountain, after having lodged my family in an inn^ I 
wandered forth to take a survey of the neighbouring 
scenery. It was moonh'ght ; our travel of the day had 
been short, and had left on me no impression of fatigue ; 
while the romantic appearance of every thing around^ 
tempte<l me to extend my excursion further than I had 
originally purposed. Stories of robberies and murders in 
the vicinity had been repeated to us, and Marguerite had 
employed the precaution of desiring Hector^ such was the 
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name which the caprice of his former masters had bestowed 
on my faithful negro^ to follow my steps and hold me in 
sight. No anticipations of danger however disturbed my 
contemplations. I resigned myself^ as all my life I had 
been accustomed to do^ to the impressions of die moment, 
and sought to shut out memory and the world from all my 
thoughts. The scene was inexpressibly beautiful ; the si- 
lence was uninterrupted and awful. The splendour of the 
moon gave a sober and silvery tint to every thing by which 
its Ught was caught ; soft white clouds were scattered in 
the deep azure of the sky ; the shades were of a blackness 
and profundity that could not be surpassed. Every thing 
was calculated to soothe and subdue the mind^ to inspire a 
grand and expansive tranquillity. The enthusiasm it spoke 
occupied every channel of my heart. I stood still. It seemed 
as if motion would have jarred and broken the spell that 
seized me; I yielded with eager transport to the sentiment 
that shrowded and enveloped me in its ample embrace. 

I had remained motionless for above half an hour^ when 
a sudden and eager sound burst upon my ear. It seemed 
to be the shriek of some human creature in distress. It 
was repeated several times. My first impulse was to fly to 
the spot from which the sound appeared to proceed. Mean- 
while Hector came up to me^ and endeavoured to detain me 
by violence. His first principle was obedience to every just 
and lawful command ; and the errand upon whidi he was 
commissioned^ was to preserve me from the approach of 
danger. He represented to me the stories of banditti We 
had recently heard. He told me that we should too pro- 
bably fall in with a numerous party of these desperadoes, 
against whom all our efforts^ either for ourselves or for 
those I was desirous to succour^ would be nugatory. What 
would become of my children ? what would become of his 
mistress^ if my rashness were succeeded by a fatal event? 
While he was thus speakings and exerting himself to detain 
me^ the cries ceased. I beUeved they were those of a 
person assassinated. I conceived that I should be the vilest 
of poltroons if I suffered any consideration to prevent me 
from endeavouring to afford to this unfortunate the relief ia 
my power. 
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I had not adranced fv, before I perceived coining to- 
ward! ui, in the same direction from which the aoond had 
reached my car^ a dog, entirdiy blacky and of nnoommon 
stature and strength. He was alone. Having caught sight 
of oBy he increased his pace, and had no sooner readied the 
ipoC on which we stood, than he seised the flap of my coat, 
and pulled it with considerable violence. I was somewhat 
alarmed at his siie and action, the latter of which I appre- 
hended to have a hostile design ; and, having shaken him 
off, I put myself in a posture of defence with a cane that 
I carried in my hand. Undeterred however by my gesture, 
he returned to the attack, only pulling with something lets 
exertion of strength than he had done before. More ac- 
curate attention convinced me that he had no intention to 
injure me, and I withheld the action of Hector, who had 
raised his hand to strike in defence of his master. I suf- 
fered him to guide me ; and, after a considerable circuit 
which the nature of the road obliged us to take, he led me 
to a spot where I found a man lying on the ground, and 
wdtering in his blood, but with no person near, to whom to 
impute die violence he had sustained. 

His blood flowed copiously from two or three diflerent 
wounds, one of them in particular near his left breast ; and 
my flrst care was to stop the efl\ision. For this purpose we 
stripped him of his clothes, and tore his linen into buidages. 
When we found him, he was insensible ; but the anguish 
of binding his wounds revived him a little, though only 
enough to extort from him sighs and groans. This accom- 
plisheil, I dismissed Hector to the inn to procure something 
in the nature of a litter, by which he might more easily be 
oonveyed within reach of effectual assistance. 

I was now left for six hours with no other companions 
than the wounded gentleman and his d(^, upon the very 
spot upon which he had just before sustained so ferocious a 
treatment, probably from the hands of bandittL They 
might every moment be expected to return. This was no 
agreeable notion to a person circumstanced as I was. I ?ras 
compelled to feel that a man possessed of boundless and 
illimitable wealth, and of the power of repelling old age 
and disease, did not in these advantages possess every thing. 
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Notwithstanding the disappointments and mortifications I 
had sustained, I was yet attached to life : and though the 
bequests of the stranger had hitherto produced to me 
nothing but evil, I still looked, with almost puerile eager-i 
ness and beating of heart, for the time when I might spread 
out the whole extent of my treasures without parsimony or 
die dread of reverse. During the interval which I era« 
j^oyed in these reflections, the wounded man was for the 
most part in a state of insensibility, and constantly speech* 
less. I expected his death every moment, and I perceived^ 
as I thought with certainty, that there was no hope of his 
recovery. While we had dressed his wounds, the dog had 
watched our motions with the most restless attention, and^ 
now that it was over, he came and licked my hands, and 
laid himself down at my feet. The least motion however^ 
so much as a rustling among the leaves, startled him : he 
rose, looked round, and seemed to enquire into the cause of 
the disturbance ; but he abstained from barking and every 
kind of noise ; whether it were that he was conscious «f 
the advantage of quiet to a person in his master's condition^ 
or that he had the sense to know, in the situation in whi<^ 
we were placed, that whatever produced alarm, might event* 
ually expose us to undiscovered danger. 

It was broad daylight before Hector re-appeared, and several 
other persons in his company. Hector was not of a temper 
to have receded from any thing he undertook, and the aa« 
thority of Marguerite had in this instance seconded his 
remonstrances with the surly and inactive peasants of the 
place. I had at this time only one other male servant; 
but, when Hector returned, he brought with him a crazy 
kind of litter, and a recruit of four mountaineers. The 
woimded man still lived, and was conveyed alive to the 
place at which I had taken up my lodging. He survived 
liiree days ; and, during the whole of that period, the dog 
could neither be moved by force, nor prevailed on by en* 
treaties, to quit the apartment of his master. Before his 
death my unfortunate guest recovered the power of speedi. 
He told me that his name was Andrea Filosanto, and^ 
which struck me as somewhat extraordinary, that he was of 
Pisa^ the very place at which I purposed to take up my 
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abode. He had a brother resident in that dty, and had 
himself been about to marry a very beautiful and accom 
plished young lady, an heiress, of the house of Carrac- 
ciuoli in Pisa. Previously to his marriage^ he resolved to 
make a visit to his mother, who had espoused to her second 
husband a French nobleman of Languedoc He had tra- 
velled accompanied only by one servant, contrary to the 
persuasions both of his brother and the family of his in- 
tended bride ; but that servant, though he had been a very 
short time in his employment^ was active^ ingenious, and 
obliging, and had established himself strongly in the favour 
of his master. Signor Filosanto had taken with him a sum 
of money, the produce of one year's income of the dower 
of his mother ; and it was but too probable that the rich« 
ness of the charge he bore, had been fatal to the life of the 
bearer. His servant had disappeared from his side not a 
quarter of an hour before his being attacked by the ban- 
ditti ; and various concurring circumstances seemed to fix 
on this servant the accusation of being an accomplice with 
the murderers. Having heard from the unfortunate suf- 
ferer the tale of treachery of his human attendant, I related 
to him the extraordinary example of fidelity and attachment 
shown by his dog. The master was struck with the story 
I told, and called the dog to him upon his bed. The poor 
animal first leaped up upon the foot of the bed^ and then 
warily and with great caution crawled to his master's face. 
Filosanto embraced the dog, !who by his manner showed 
himself fully sensible of the purport of the action. That 
very evening, having requested me to convey his remains to 
the tomb of his ancestors at Pisa, the master expired. The 
dog in dumb and constant grief watched by the corpse^ and 
followed the vehicle in which it was conveyed to Pisa. 
After the funeral, be made the choice, from which he could 
not be diverted, of living with me, and not with the brother 
and relations of his master, to whom he was almost wholly, 
a stranger, but who would gladly have received him. One 
of the advantages I derived from this adventure, was the 
friendship and protection of the Filosanti and Carracciuoli^ 
two of the most powerful families in Pisa. 

I have not yet finished the history of my dog. A few 
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and agility as he bounded and gamboled before me upon 
the plain. In the midst of his gayest frolics he was tSi 
attention, and the least sign I made him would instandy 
divert his exertions to a different pursniL He was accus- 
tomed to salute me with honest, undesigning homage every 
morning as I came from my chamber^ and I should have 
missed his presence^with heaviness of heart upon this plain 
and homely occasion. He was the associate of my solitary 
walks, and my companion when pensive meditations in- 
duced me to witlidraw from all human society. I became 
accustomed at such periods to observe him by my side, and 
should have felt that all was not right if he were not there. 
I was interested in his health, his well-being and his eigoy- 
menu ; and, if any calamity befell him, was prepared to 
feel it more severely than a vrise man is sometimes willing 
to confess. — It would scarcely be necessary to add to this 
simple history of my faithful Charon, the circumstance of 
his having saved the life of a beautiful little boy of ten 
years old, who had unluckly slipped into the Arno, and 
whom he seized by his garments and drew to the shore, had 
it not some connection with what I shall speedily have 
occasion to relate. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



To return to the thread of my narrative, which in stating 
these particulars I have in some points anticipated. — I sat 
down, as I have already said, in the environs of the city of 
Pisa. Marguerite, as well as myself, had a powerful attadi- 
ment to the retirement of rural life, and I judged it equally 
eligible for the health and intellectual improvement of my 
daughters. I accordingly purchased a small domain, de- 
lightfully situated, but of simple appearance, on the banks 
of the Arno. Here I proposed to remain during the indis- 
position of my wife, which I flattered myself retirement, 
tranquillity, attention and kindness, would in no long time 
be able to cure. To this object I resolved to devote my 
exertions. Well did she merit this return from me, who 
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had restored me in the guUty ruin of my fortunes^ and raised 
me from the abyss of insanity. Odious and detestable in 
the utmost degree should I have appeared in my own eyes^ 
if I coidd have neglected any means I was able to devise^ to 
heal a mischief of which my own precipitation^ selfishness^ 
and folly were the only causes. £yery little, continual^ 
nameless care I exerted^ was as a drop of healing balm to 
the burning fever and remorse of my conscience. Nothing 
indeed could eradicate my distemper ; I felt the eyer-living 
worm of perpetrated guUt gnawing at my heart. But my 
solicitudes for Marguerite^ at least during the moments they 
were in action^ mitigated my anguish ; and this transitory 
relief^ however insignificant it may appear in the^eyes of 
others^ I cherished beyond the wealth of kingdoms. 

Marguerite and myself appeared at this time to have 
changed characters. She was languid^ indisposed in body 
and mind^ her thoughts gloomy, her hopes blasted, her 
wishes bankrupt. Still however she maintained her supe- 
riority to what I had been in a similar condition. She en- 
deavoured to make the best of what yet remained to her^ 
though she declined the vain attempt of forgetting what she 
had lost. She hung over her daughters with inexpressible 
endearment. She consoled them; she reasoned widi them; 
she endeavoured to steel their minds for whatever ill might 
be yet in store. She cultivated their understandings ; she 
breathed into them mingled sentiments of resignation and 
energy. There was in her conversation with them a striking 
tone of celestial and divine. Her eloquence was copious ; 
her manner rich, unafiected, and flowing; her speech simple^ 
free from exaggeration and turbulence, but mild, afiectionate, 
and winning. It sank deep into the hearts of her hearers, 
and seemed to give a new turn to their tempers and dispo- 
sition. It rendered the character of Julia at once more 
distinctive, and yet more chastised; it inspired an unwonted 
mildness and sensibility to that of Louisa ; and rendered 
the cadette of the family unusually grave, thoughtful^ and 
sedate. 

But upon me were devolved the more active occupatio 
of our establishment. Marguerite had formerly been, 1 1 
now, the steward. Every kind of superintendence, £i 
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which the ilistinction of sex did not unavoidably exclude 
me, was resided to me by the lovely victim of my indiB- 
cretions. Marguerite had been my nurse^ I was now am- 
bitious to be hers. I made myself the schoolmaster of my 
children; Marguerite confined her communications to g&. 
neral topics and the culture of the heart. I initiated them 
in music, drawing, geography, several different languages of 
Europe, and in every accomplishment that I believed would 
be really ornamental or improving to them. I might, it is 
true, have hired different masters to instruct them in each 
of these branches, and it is not impossible that they might 
then have been better taught, though I was myself no in- 
competent preceptor. But I had an honest artifice for my 
guide in the plan I adopted : I was desirous of removing 
out of the sight of my wife every thing that might remind 
her of the fatal legacy, the effects of which she was induced 
80 bitterly to deplore. In some particulars I may affirm of 
myself that I was now a better and a kinder husband, than 
I had been in the days of our gayest prosperity, or the scene 
of our infant loves. I studied with assiduity the temper of 
Marguerite ; I watched her looks ; I endeavoured to anti- 
cipate her every wish. I meditated with care the plan of 
life, which her simple and feeling heart, if solely consulted, 
would have led her originally to have chosen ; and I copied 
out in the whole arrangement of our household the idea 
painted in my mind. Far from us were now the ostentation 
and pomp of the family-chateau on the banks of the Ga- 
ronne. ^Ve lived now, not to awaken admiration and envy 
in the bosom of guests and spectators : we lived for our- 
selves. Every thing was elegant; everything was tasteful; 
but not an article found its place in our residence, that did 
not rest its claim to be there upon a plea of usefulness. 
Though, by the nature of my situation, I was superior to 
all restraint from a consideration of expense, yet our com- 
petent board and orderly habitation approached nearer in 
their appearance to the honest plainness of a rustic, than to 
the sumptuousness of hereditary nobility. A table set out 
with striking propriety and neatness was preferred to the 
richness of plate and the splendour of porcelain and lustres. 
I was anxious that Marguerite should forget the change of 
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<mr situation and the extent of my resources. The objects 
of my present pursuit were obscurity and content. That 
Mfu^erite might forget my acquisition^ I was studious to 
appear to have forgotten it myself. If a stranger had eh« 
tered our habitation^ and surveyed our economy^ he would 
have judged that our revenues amounted to a decent com* 
petence^ and that we disbursed them with a judicious 
discretion. Nothing was to be seen that would have he-*- 
trayed the possessor of the powder of projection. 

We had no guests. We cultivated no acquaintance. 
We were formed to suffice to each other within our little 
circle; and, but for the importunate recurrence of dis- 
quieting reflections, we should have done so. To look at 
die exterior of our household, it might have been thought 
that we had arrived at that sweet forgetfulness of anxious 
care, that delicious leisure and unbroken retreat, which 
have in all ages been the theme of panegyric to poets and 
philosophers. But it was not so. Our reciprocal relations 
were changed ; and the hope of the house of St. Leon was 
no longer in the midst of us, to cheer, to enlighten, and 
to warm our bosoms. 

A life of leisure is often an active and a busy life. The 
grand, I might almost say the single, object of present 
attention to me, was the restoration of the health and tran- 
quillity of Marguerite. For that I watched with unwearied 
assiduity. Subordinate to this occupation were the dif- 
ferent arts and accomplishments in which I instructed my 
daughters. Yet neither the former nor the latter of these 
engagements filled up all the tiipe of a mind so restless 
and rapid as mine was. Intervals occurred, in which my 
attentions to Marguerite would have been, not soothing, 
but troublesome, and in which I could no longer impart « 
lesson to my daughters, without relaxing and weakening 
the spring of progression in their minds. These intervals 
I sometimes dedicated to chemistry and the operations of 
natural magic. The more effectually to hide these pursuits 
from the eye of Marguerite, I occupied, unknown to her, 
a sort of grotto, buried almost from human observation in 
a hollow on the banks of the river, and which was con- 
nected, by a winding path and a concealed subterranean 
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punge, with the garden of my own habitatioD. The seacta 
9f the stranger had given me a particular reliih for tfaii 
kind of pursuit. There are hahita of the mind and moda 
of occupying the atti^ntion^ in which, when once we haw 
engagetl, there seems a sort of phyaical impoaaihility of 
ever withdrawing ourselii'es. Thia waa my caae in the 
pietent instance. My hahit waa of no long standing. But 
DO reading of my story, no mere power of hu]g;uage and 
words, can enahle a by-stander to imagine how deep it hm 
aunk into my heart, how inextricably it waa twiated witb 
all the tibres of my bosom. That he may in aome 6tff9t 
enter into my situation, I entreat the render to consider 
what are tlie most imperious paasiona of the human miwL 
They have rudely been described to be wealth, power, and 
pleasurable sensation. How alluring to every one of as 
are the visionary conceptions of tlie mind respecting these 
most pottnt excitements! But mine were no visioDS. 
I had grasped them in my hand, and known their reality. 
I had felt that the wealth of the whole world waa at my 
disposal, and that I held my life by a tenure independent 
and imperial. These are not of the daaa of conceptioDi 
that fade and ])eris}i from the mind. We cannot wake 
from them as from a dream, and forget that ever such 
things were. They had changed the whole conatitutioii of 
my nature. It would have required a miracle, greater 
than all the consecrated legends of our church record, to 
have restored me to what I formerly waa. If then I could 
have resolved never henceforth to use the gifts I had 
received, I yet iirmly believe that I neyer could hare n- 
fraineil from the composition and decomposition of aimplei> 
and from cxjieriments on the nature of aubatances, diemical 
and metallic. I was however far from having formed any 
such resolution as that I have named. My present £0^- 
bearauce to bring forth the secret treasure of my powers 
was purely an accommodation to the unhappy condition 
of my wife ; and I felt it as a meritorious exertion thus to 
lH>stpone the use of the faculties I possessed. In the mean 
time the amusement I sought, that I regarded as properly 
and entirely my own, consisted in these expetimenta. 
While I was busied with my crucible, I waa able moie 
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rividljr to present to myself my seeming superiority to the 
r«st of my species. I used the employments of my grotto^ 
as a sort of starting-post &om which to set forth in a- 
searles of intoxicating reveries ; not to mention that to im- 
prove in the facility of my secret operations might become 
Ek mduaUe subsidiary to the pursuits of my future life. 

I took occasionally as my companion at these periods 
tiie n^p'O of the prison of Constance. I found him suf*^ 
gdendy adapted for my purpose ; his innocence and im-» 
piicit obedience to whomever he served^ rendering me 
secure that he would anticipate nothings tibat he would 
conjecture nothings that he would rest in what he saw^ 
that I mig^t almost exhibit my whole process imder hi» 
eye^ without once awakening the busy fiend of curiosity in 
a^ mind to which science had never unveiled her charms. 
He was formed to be a pure^ passive machine in the hands 
of his employer^ only with this singular difference from 
the lifeless machine of the engineer or mechanical inventor^ 
that he was susceptiUe of attachment and affection^ as weS 
aa of a certain species of contentment and a certain species 
of goodness and virtue. 

A feature of my individual character which has already 
frequently presented itself to the attention of the reader 
is the love of admiration and spontaneous deference. I am 
at this moment ashamed of my vices and my follies ; but ' 
it must be recollected^ in the first place^ that they are 
hiiman^ and in the second that I am writings not their 
vindication^ but their history. In the midst of my ex- 
periments and chemical lucubrations^ I could not help 
sometimes ostentatiously exhibiting to Hector the wonders 
of my art^ and those extraordinary effects which have in 
all i^es drawn upon the more eminent operators of natural 
magic the reproach of being necromancers and conjurers. 
This I did^ partly perhaps that my attendant might learn 
to look up to me with a kind of nameless re^>ect and awe^ 
but partly also that I might divert myself with the sim- 
plicity of his nature, and the gaping and n^otionless 
astonishment with which he viewed my performances. 
If I had not done this, or digressed into idle and osten-* 
tstious experiments^ he would otherwise have seen enough^ 
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lieaclies us to be dieaply satisfied. But the man who has 
BMuiy gratifications is apt to wander in imagination horn 
daily and familiar joys^ and confidently to reach after things 
jet untried. Such was the situation of Hector : Hector 
was in lore. Our sweet and simple mansion was distant 
Boarcdy more than two hundred yards from a characteristio 
Italian village. The maid of a little aJbergo in this place 
had caught his inexperienced heart. He had he^i invited 
by some peasants to a moonlight festivity on the lawn of 
the cUbergo ; and^ though I should have been better pleased 
tliat my servants should decline this sort of amusement^ I 
could not have the heart to deny him. It was, so far as I 
knew, the first and the last time that Hector had ever te^ 
0Otrted to it. But I was deceived. Hector had proved tht 
gayest and most amusing of the whole circle. His cheei> 
fulness was inexhaustible, and his mirth in the utmost de» 
gree harmless and good humoured. He had played a 
thousand antics, and danced with an agility that knew no 
end. In a word, the accomplishments of Hector, in spite / 
of the jetty hue that stained his face, had won the hearty ^ 
or roused the coquetry, of the plump and rosy bar-maid* 
The overtures she made and the lures she threw out were 
too glaring to escape the notice even of the modest Hecton 
He felt himself flattered, such is human nature, at sod^ 
denly becoming an object of admiration and preference to 
a woman, whom his imagination, stimulated by her visible 
partiaUty, attired in a hundred charms. He owned himself 
hers, in all fair and honest fealty, to the world's end. 

Love taught Hector a lesson which he had never learned 
before. In native he was frank, and, as far as fidelity tO 
his master permitted it, wore his heart as naked as his face^ 
Love taught him dissimulation. A vulgar footman or 
down is as forward as the most empty beau, in boasting of 
the triumphs he has gained over the female heart, and iii 
aacrificing the reputation of those who have loved him at 
tiie shrine of his vanity. Not such was Hector. He shot 
op his new sensations and reveries as a sacred deposit in hit 
bosom. Nature worked within him, and he would have 
been ashamed to speak, and distressed to hear, of emotion^ 
now felt, till now. never experienced. His artless and ia^ 
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genuoiu temper in this one particular aasumed tbe guiae of 
cunning. Never clicl he tell his love in the ear of atnj in* 
different audi tor ; assiduouslj did he avoid pronounciDg 
even the name of her to whom he was attached. In any 
other case he would have announced to me his indinatioD^ 
and previously demanded m j leave of absence for hia ex- 
cursionB. But love seemed to him imperiously to command 
privacy, and he employed every imaginable precaution to 
prevent me and all human beings from knowing whither he 
went, or that he was absent at all. 

In one of his visits to his fair d<mxeUa, he happoied in* 
cautiously to drop some very remote hint of the scenes in 
which he had just heen engaged with ine in my secret 
grotto. The curiosity of the girl was strongly roused ; she 
questioned him further. He started, and was terrified to 
recollect what he had said. I had strictly eigoined him 
secrecy towards every member of my family: my pre- 
caution had extended no further ; for, as I have said, I 
scarcely knew that he had the most casual intercourse widi 
any person beyond my own roof. But Hector naturally 
dreaded that what I was so earnest to conceal from every 
one in my house he would be highly to blame to com- 
municate to a stranger. He therefore peremptorily refiisedi 
and with many signs of distress, to say another word mi Ae 
subject 

The donzella, piqued at his resistance, had recourse to 
female arts. She was cruel ; she uttered words of sharp 
displeasure and disdain ; she knew that a person who re- 
fused her such a trifle could not have an atom of r^;ard for 
her ; she commanded him never to see her more. ^ Unsno- 
oessful in these expedients, she had recourse to expedienti 
of a different sort. She wept ; she called him base, fidae- 
hearted and unkind ; she saw he was determined to be the 
death of her ; she was seized with strong fits of sobbing 
and hysterical affection. In the midst of all this he was 
as unmoved as a rock of marble. He interpreted every 
thing that passed in its most literal fprm ; he felt more 
severely her unkindness, and sympathised more truly in her 
distress, than perhaps any human creature would have done* 
But no further could she gain upon him. The confidenoe 
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of his master was in question^ . and he would sooner have 
died upon the rack^ than run the slightest risk of betray- 
ing it. 

From these arts she descended to arts more congenial to 
the habits of her life. She summoned all her skill to per- 
plex him with cunning and insidious questions. From her 
questions he ought to have fled ; but of this Hector wasin* 
capable. He was distressed by her severity, he gTieved for 
the unintentional pain he had caused her. All these cir-» 
cumstances melted his heart ; and he could not resolve upon 
anything that was not considerate and respectful towards her. 
As the framing of artful questions was the strong«hold of 
the donzella, and she might have challenged in this article 
the most hoary practitioner of the quibbling bar, so it was 
exactly the weakest side upon which poor Hector could be 
attacked. His simplicity yielded him up a defenceless prey 
to the assailant ; least of all human undertakings was he ca- 
pable of detecting the various faces of a doubtful question, 
and of guarding himself against the traps of an insidious 
foe. It was not till the fourth interview from Hector's ori- 
ginal hint, that the donzella had recourse to this species of 
attack ; and she did not withdraw her forces, till she had 
extorted from him all he knew. 

When Hector found that all his guards were baffled and 
put to flight, he had then recourse to the only expedient 
that remained, conjuring her by every thing sacred and 
every thing tremendous, not to betray a trust she had so 
ungenerously obtained from him. She readily promised 
every thing he desired. Soothed by her compliance, he 
determined not to mention to me the lapse of which he had 
been guilty. It would in his opinion have been little lest 
than treason, to suspect his Dulcinea of indiscretion or 
firailty. In the breast of this miracle of nature was not hit 
loyalty as secure as it could be even in his own ? Why 
then should he betray the secret of his love, which had 
never yet been confided even to the senseless air ? Why 
should he subject himself to the inconceivable anguish and 
confusion, of owning, where my interests, or where my 
vdshes were concerned, that he had been found tripping 
and imperfect ? Why should he inflict a pain, or cause 
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in me a fear, which he knew, and he only coold know, 
was groundlen ? Thus it happened that I had one more 
confiilent of what I purposed should he secret^ than I wai 
myself in the smallest tle<;ree aiWertised of. 

The consequences of tliis indiscretion of my servant wert 
not slow in rendering themselves yisible. The donsteBa 
was by no means so scrupulous or delicate in her senti- 
ments, as my humble, but faithful, attendant. As she hid 
given her company to Hector, she had had an opportunity 
of observing in him such integrity and goodness of hetit, 
as could not fail to extort the esteem of any human being. 
She really honoured him ; she was unwilling to give him 
any cause of uneasiness. But she had another lover ; per- 
haps she had more. The laws of chastity she regard^ as 
prejudices, and believed they were never formed for pertons 
in her situation in society. She was of opinion diat die 
more lovers she had, provided she satisfied them all^ die 
more completely did slie improve the talents with whidi 
Heaven had endoweil her. Few women have any secreti 
for the man they admit to their embraces. In an hour of 
amorous dalliance she communicated to Agostino, the osder^ 
all that she knew of the conjurations and spells of Monsieiff 
Boismorand, such was the name I had assumed upon mj 
entrance into Italy. Her communication waa probably a^ 
tended with cautions, imitated from those with which Hector 
had so industriously loaded the donzelia in the preceding 
example. Perhaps the illustrvtsimo Agostino had another 
mistress, with whom he thought it would be unjost to 
practise greater reserves than the donzelia had done widi 
him. Be that as it will, the rumours which were whispered 
to my prejudice speedily got air; and, it may be, were re- 
peated with the greater avidity, on account of the mystery 
that attended them, and the injunctions of secrecy widi 
which they were accompanied. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

iLY may be considered as the very focus and parent of 
>erstitious credulity. The materials which Hector had 
nished^ after all the interrogations of the donzella^ were 
;ht compared with the superstructure which was pr»* 
tly erected on them. My grotto was said to he the ap*- 
>priated haunt where a thousand devils held their infernal 
bath. The terrified imagination of the rustics^ listening 
h a temper horribly distracted between curiosity and 
rm^ created to itself fictitious bowlings and shrieks, and 
r pale and sulphureous flames dancing upcm the surface 
the stream. Poor Hector was early the victim of their 
el and untamed ignorance ; they believed that the peoiu 
ity of his c<»nplexion rendered him a singularly agree>>> 
e intercessor between me and my infi^nal familiara. 
e colour of Charon was similar to tliat of my confideib- 
. attendant ; and he^ like Hector^ fell under the calum*- 
us misconstructions of the aflrighted villagers. Conc^i*- 
lusly noble^ a£Pectionate and useful as he was^ ^be 
ndiced eye of superstition metamorphosed him into a 
'iL The storms of thunder and lightning to which the 
nate in which I resided is particularly subject acquired 
V terror from the ill fame which now pursued the nsEnie 
[Monsieur Boismorand. At those times the shapdlesa 
m of monsters vomiting smoke and flames were visible 
the neighbourhood, sometimes scudding along the blue 
8 of the distant hills, and at others, with audaciousness 
redible^ brushing even at the elbow of the almost lifeless 
wns and dairy-maids, and then suddenly dissolving into 
, their place no longer marked but by the noisome and 
dly stench they left behind. All the misfortunes of the 
trict were imputed to me^ the mortality of cattle^ the 
ivulsions and death of children^ and the pale and lingeiw 
decay of persons recently advanced to an age of pu^ 
ty. Innocent and blameless was my conduct to all 
und us ; often was I forward and eager for the rdief of 
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the poor and afflicted ; never was I the author of the 
■liphteft inconvenience or prejudice to any. Yet nothing 
merely human could be hated in the d^ree in which I was 
hated ; few were daring and intrepid enough to repeat the 
very name I bore ; and, when it was inadvertently pro- 
nounceii^ it produced through the whole extent of the 
astonished circle an involuntary and supernatural shudder. 

Agostino, the first lover who had made an impresdon on 
the heart of Hector's donzella, was, as I afterwards fband, 
a fellow of a gloomy and ferocious disposition^ a true Italian 
tpadatrhw, determine<l that none should perpetrate an af- 
front against him with impunity, but should expiate, in 
some refined and cruel vengeance, the levity by which they 
had been so unfortunate as to give birth to his hatred. He 
by no means relished or approved the liberal and good-hu- 
moureil sentiments of the donzella ; often had they inflicted 
on him the darkest torments of jealousy ; nor had he failed, 
at least in one precetling instance, to make his rival the 
victim of his resentment. The donzella however went on 
in her career ; she was light of hearty gay in temper, and 
careless of consequences. She had always hitherto sue- 
oeedeil, by playful blandishments, or more serious demon- 
strations of contrition, in mollifying the temper of her 
brute ; and every pardon she received operated with her aa 
a new permission to offend. She did not sufficiently con- 
sider that slie was thus continually raising to a higher piteh 
the frensv of his malice. Hector in the mean time was 
Utterly unconscious and ignorant of the perilous situation 
in which he stood ; while, to the apprehension of Agostino, 
the giving him a negro for a rival, whom his pride r^arded 
as belonging to an inferior species of beings, and his devout 
ignorance likenetl to the leader of the infernal squadrons^ 
was the last and most intolerable insult. 

His malice was ingenious and subtle. He disdained the 
Yolgar revenge of stabbing his antagonist in the dark^ and 
supposing that his enmity could be gorged by a blow. 
When the venom of his nature was thoroughly put in motion, 
nothing could restore it to quietness and tranquillity bat 
some mighty stroke, to excite the wonder of every by« 
stander^ and that should leave behind it a track of deso- 
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lation, never to be filled up again and erased* He heard 
therefore with unsated appetite and eager joy the tale of ne« 
cromancy and infernal machination repeated to him from 
Hector by the donzella. The impression which the nar- 
rative produced upon him was a mixed sentiment of 
transport at the apprehension of such an instrument of 
vengeance and of psJpitating hatred ; superstition teaching 
him to believe and to view with abhorrence that which he 
desired to render tenfold more an object of faith and aversion 
to his neighbours. He struck an auspicious and august 
alliance between his revenge and his religion ; his religion 
exciting him to exterminate that^ the destruction of which 
would produce inexpressible gratification to his revenge. 
The darkness of his spirit led him to proceed with douUe 
caution and vigilance in his correspondence with the don- 
zella. He discovered nothing to her of the dark project 
which was engendering in his mind ; and only betrayed so 
much of his superstitious feelings and fears as^ by giving 
new emotion, might stimulate her to gratify his curiosity 
and her own by a detection of further particulars. He was 
assiduous in the underhand and sinister propagation of the 
tale, to which he did not fail to give his own colouring and 
affix his own feelings. He was desirous that the train 
should be laid in silence, and that the explosion he designed 
should be free from all pre-signification of the event. Thus 
an individual, of whose animosity I had no apprehension^ 
and the meanness of whose appearance would probably have 
made me neglect all precaution against him, gave method 
and direction to an evil, of which however, upon areview^ 
I am not inclined to doubt I should have been the victim, 
if the enmity and industry of this individual had been 
wholly withdrawn. 

The mischief was long in preparation, before I received 
in any way the slightest intimation of the predicament in 
which I stood. The first circumstance at all calculated to 
excite alarm in my mind, was the singular manner in which I 
found myself regarded, if I entered any of the neighbouring 
villages, or met the rustics and their dames, as I strayed 
along the roads or the fields. They fled my approach, de^ 
aerted the streets, and carefully shut themselves up in ibsxr- 
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houMt, tin I had pawed. When it was impoisible to 
avoid me, they bowed theimdves to the earth in the mort 
subminiTe guiie before me, while the most lively tenor 
was painted in their countenances, dieading lest they shonld 
excite the rewntment of a tremendoos and inexonUe fbet 
These tokens however were far from inspiring me with a 
conception of the truth. They perplexed, they astonished, 
they distressed me. Sore as I was with my recent affictiops^ 
my mind was but too fiiUy prepared for anticipationB of 
eviL I had suffered from suspicions, I had suffisred from 
calumnious imputations, I had suffered from the malignant 
effects of popular rumour. Had I yielded my confidence 
to any person but such a one as Hector, it is probable my 
suspicions would have turned on that side. But my rdiance 
on him was not less than that which Alexander the Great 
yielded to Philip the physician : I knew his rectitude, his 
simplicity, his fidelity, and the singleness of his heart ; and 
I could not harbour the shadow of a doubt respecting him. 
My reliance was of that entire and perfect sort, vrhidi did 
not express itself by a recollection of the physical possihility 
and an acquittal founded in deliberation, but by a total 
vacancy of doubt, or of retrospect that way directed, just- 
such as the state of my mind would have appeared, if Ae 
thing had been naturally impossible. 

I was not however ignorant and raw enough to be de- 
ceived by the exterior of homage I have described ; I suf- 
ficiently knew that what I beheld was the oflSspring if 
hatred. To feel one's self hated is in all instances a painfnl 
and humiliating state of the human mind. To me it was 
especially so. I was not formed to retaliate thia species of 
ii^ury ; I could not hate in my turn. I was formed to 
love. I could not look upon my species with d«rk and 
gloomy contemplations ; I was prompt to admire their 
virtues, and perhaps even too prompt to extenuate their 
errors. It may, I believe, be laid down as a rule, that 
they who cannot hate can least endure to be made olgeets 
oi hatred. Fettered however as I now was, by the ten*, 
derest consideration for the health and tranquillity of Mar- 
guerite, I thought it best to temporise and submit in silenoe. 
My principal anxiety was to hide these symptoms from the. 



noikioe of my family. This I could not completely effiect ; 
some of them were too glaring and obtrusive^ entirely to^ 
escape the observation of my daughters in their walks. But 
thfi'fiHal forbearance they f^t towards their mother led them 
implicitly and without any concerted plan to concur with 
me in my exertions for her quiet. 

The animosity of Agostino was restless and inextin^ 
gnishahle. His plans did not terminate in exciting against 
zne a secret and covered abhorrence ; they aimed at nothing 
leas than my utter destruction. The next exertion of the 
eonspiracy which was engendering against me was of a trai- 
gical nature. 

It happened one nighty after all my family was retired 
to rest, and I was myself sunk into a slumber, that I was 
suddenly alarmed at the report of a musket, which seemed- 
to be fired almost under the window of my chamber. ThiS' 
was a very singular circumstance, and calculated to convey 
sa impression of danger. I leaped from my bed, and ran 
to the window. The night was extremely dark, and every 
thing seemed perfectly quiet. Presently I discerned a 
glimmering light, like that of a lantern, which however ap- 
peared to be gradually retiring to a greater distance. I was 
not thus satisfied, but determined to hasten down stairs, and 
investigate the cause of the disturbance. Marguerite, who 
had heard the firing of the musket as well as myself, now 
eslled me to her, and entreated me not to expose myself to 
imnecessary danger. In compliance with her remonstrances 
I promised, though unwillingly, not to go out into the 
court or upon the lawn, but to content myself with exa- 
mining the state of every part of the house. When I came 
to the staircase and the hall, I found that the alarm had eom-^ 
municated to almost every person in the family, who pre*^ 
aently assembled round me. We patroled the house, but 
found every thing in the situation in which it had been 
left, and nowhere any appearance of violence. I opened 
sevefal of the windows, but all was darkness and silenes* 
Having thus far satisfied myself, I listened with a degree 
of amusement to the conjectures and sage remarks of several 
of the servants, a rank of society who may usually be found 
to derive a degree of eiijoymeat irom incidents of this, sort^ 
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which, for the moment, ttiiking^y tend to level all wtiikiii 
diitinctions, and confer on every one the libeitj of attong 
hit reflections without apprdiengion or conBtraint. I did art 
however feel myself entirely eaiy ; the drcumstanoe irtiA 
hid juit occurred, combined with the fbfebodingt mHA 
had lately impressed me, had filled me with undefinakk 
terror and alarm. Hector would willingly have gone Offf 
the grounds contiguous to the house, to aee if he could dit> 
cover any thing that related to or could explain the incident; 
hut 1 had promised Marguerite that I would search aft 
further, and the temper of my mind would not snfe me 
to expose another to a danger, which I ahstained from en- 
countering in my own person. It waa more than an hour 
before the conclave in which we were assembled broke up, 
and every one retired, fatigued with attention^ and piepind 
to fall into the soundest sleep. My dreama were unetsf 
and disturbed ; my mind was in a tumult of imaginiiy 
calamities ; and I passed the greater part of the ni^ in f 
state of singular anxiety. 

In the morning I was scarcely sunk into a Tefxedmig 
slumber, before I was suddenly roused from deep bf a 
repetition of shrieks of astonishment and diatresa* I pot 
on my clothes as quickly as I could, and hastened towirdi 
the spot from which the sounds appeared to proceed. Tbe 
first object I beheld was the litde boy of ten yean' oldy 
whom Charon had a short time before dragged out of dM 
river, stretched along upon the lifeless body of this ftidiM 
and generous animal. The musket, the report of wtiA 
had alarmed us the night before, had no doubt been aimed 
against Charon, and the greater part of its contenta i^peani 
to be lodged in his bo<ly. As no further sound had H0> 
ceeded the firing, he had probably been killed on* the ipot 
He was at a small distance from the house, near a prinli 
footpath, where he had been found in the morning by lW 
lad whose life he had recendy preserved* The poor boy 
had not at first understood what had happened to hia bene^ 
factor, but only tliought him asleep, and, prompted by 
affection for the generous creature, had quietly aat down \ff 
him till he should awake. He had not sat long howevoy 
before he discerned about him the marks of blood. Hi 
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put his hand to the wound ; the animal stirred not. He 
passed to his head ; he saw his eyes fiery and starting, and 
his lips distorted. He endeavoured to awake him, as one 
would awake a human being to whom some mischief had 
happened of which he was not aware. All his efforts were 
fruitless. He found his body motionless, and his joints 
stiff in death. The apprehension of what had occurred 
then suddenly flashed on his mind. He burst out into 
shrieks of astonishment and anguish. Hector was the first 
person who caught the soimd, and hastened to the spot ; I 
immediately followed. The poor negro, who, in the inno- 
cence of his heart was uninitiated in the proud distinctions 
by which civilised man is taught to place so vast a barrier 
between the human nature and the brute, was struck speech- 
less with sorrow and amazement. He recognised the dead 
being before him for his fellow-creature. He recollected 
in him his friend, his companion, his intimate acquaintance, 
between whom and himself there had for some time passed 
an uninterrupted reciprocation of acts of kindness and 
assistance. 

A morose and fastidious reader perhaps will ask me why 
I lay so great a stress upon so petty and insignificant an 
incident as the death of a dog. It might have been little 
to other persons ; it was not little to us. Let the reader 
recollect his ingenuity in procuring aid for his dying master, 
his gratitude to the person by whom that aid was afforded, 
and his unconquerable antipathy to his mast^*s murderer. 
These are not common traits. There are many men whose 
premature fate has been the most unrelentingly avenged, 
that in moral and useful qualities could not have stood the 
comparison with my generous Charon. It surely was no 
common cause for regret, that a creature who had distin- 
guished himself by a conduct so peculiarly admirable, should 
have encountered so premature and unmerited a fate. His 
conduct the reader may in some degree comprehend and 
appreciate ; but I should in vain attempt to delineate those 
admirable qualities in this faithful domestic, which do not 
fall within the province of narrative, and which to have 
justly appreciate you must have been personally and fa- 
miliarly acquainted with him. . Beside, ours was a family 
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of love. As we were afiectionttdy attached to etdi other, 
80 wc never admitted a servant under our roof^ who did not ' 
prove himself by his conduct utterly unworthy, to whom i 
we did not extend a share of that friendship and afiectioD, ' 
which seenietl to be the right of every one that dwelt in oar v 
family. Feeling does not stay to calculate with weights / 
and a balance the importance and magnitude of every I 
ol^cct that excites it ; it flows impetuoualy from the heart, 
without consulting the cooler responaea of the under* 
standing. 

There was another circumstance which rendered the I 
catastrophe of this generous animal of great moment to us. 
It was a clear proof that there was somewhere a strong 
animosity at work against his master. It was impossible 
he could himself liave provoked his fate. Never was a 
creature more gentle and inofiensive. Though his bulk 
was great, and his strength uncommon, the eneq^ he 
|)Osse8seil were always employed in acts of justice and bene- 
iicencc, never in acts of aggression. But if a hatred were 
at work so busy and fierce as to prompt an action like this, 
how were wc to estimate it ? What was its source, and 
whither did it tend ? These were very interesting and 
serious considerations. We however dwelt for some time 
longer in the centre of general antipathy and abhorrence, 
without being able in the smallest degree to ^^pl^in to our- 
selves wliat we saw. As we knew not in what we had 
ofteudcd, wc were unable to atone for our fault, or even to 
guard ourselves against the repetition of it ; nor were we 
by any means prepared to comprehend the extent of oar 1 
ilanger. Happily Marguerite, whose health was now in a 
rapid decline, was least exposetl to the observation of this 
new mischief ; tliough she felt enough of it to confirm her 
in tlie sentiment, tliat she had nothing fortunate and happy 
to look forward to in the small remainder of her eristenoe. 
There was indeed one idea perpetually present to her, 
which rendered the impression of ordinary occurrences 
extremely feeble upon her mind : — Charles, Charles, wan- 
dering alone in the world, unknowing and unknown, with- 
out a friend, a relative, a counsellor, or a protector, without 
money and without a name ! This melancholy image fol- 
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Itfwed her wherever she went^ haunted her nightly in her 
dreams^ attended her in all her occupations^ filled all her 
intervals of leisure ; and^ though she laid it down as a law 
to herself never to repeat his heloved name in my presence^ 
ahe could think of nothing else. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



It was no long time after the death of Charon, that Hector 
came home one evening in a state of the most violent 
anxiety and trepidation. He burst upon me in my study, 
where I was sitting alone, buried in one of those deep 
reveries which, especially since the legacy of the stranger, 
had been among the most frequent habits of my mind. 
His perturbation was such as to render it impossible for 
him to impose on himself the smallest degree of caution 
and restraint. The noise he made in entering the apart- 
ment startled me. I looked up, and perceived his features 
swelled, his face bruised, and his garments disfigured with 
blood. 

^' For heaven's sake. Hector," exclaimed I, '* what is 
the matter ? " 

He answered not. He advanced towards the upper end 
of the room, he took down a pistol, one of those which I 
always kept loaded in my apartment, he came towards me, 
he fell upon his knees, he tendered the pistol to my ac- 
ceptance. 

" Hector !" cried I, '^ what am I to understand.^ what 
is the meaning of this ? " 

^' Kill me, dear master ! For Christ's sake I entreat 
you to kill me ! " 

" I took the pistol from his hand ; it pointed towards 
the floor." 

" And will you not kill me ? " in a mournful accent 
exclaimed he. 

'' What have you done, that deserves that I should kill 

?»» 
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"Kill me! only kill me! pray kiUme!'' He spiead I 
out his hands towards me with a gesture of intreaty. 

*' Hector, what means this agitation ? what has h^ 
pened ?** You terrify me beyond expresaion. 

" Must I speak ?" replied he. ** Must I be the accuser 
of my guilty self?*' He burst into an agony of tears. 

'' ^Vould 1 were dead ! Would I had bc«n torn into a 
thousand pieces, before this had happened ! Indeed^ sef^ 
I am innocent ! I thought no hum ! Indeed it is not 
my fault !** 

*' M'hat have you done ? AVhence come these braisa 
and this wound ?" 

" It is all my fault! It is all my doings — nobody 
else! Mliy will you not kill me?" 

*' Hector, I cannot bear this uncertainty. RecoOect 
yourself ! Be pacified ! and tell your story !" 

" Will you forgive me ? " 

" Forgive you what ? AVhat have you done to deserve 
my anger ? " 

" No, noy I do not wish to be forgiven ! I only wish 
you to abhor, to detest, to curse and to kill me !" 

'' This is beyond all patience." 

'^ I never loved any body but you, and my mistress, and 
my dear young ladies. I never did any body else the 
least atom of mischief ; and now my folly will be the ruin 
of you all I 

'^ Pardon me, sir ! I will torment you no longer. I 
will get the better of myself, and tell you all that haa hap- 
pened." 

He then informed me, though vrith many breaks and 
passionate interruptions, of what he had just disooyered, 
my evil repute as a necromancer, the many strange and 
terrible stories that were circulated of me, the antipathy 
universally entertained against me, the active ferodouinesa 
with which this antipathy was accompanied, and the 
consequences that he feared would result He ascribed 
the whole to his own imprudence, and to the particulars 
which the superior cunning of the donzella, in spite of his 
invincible refusal to acquaint her with a single circum- 
stance, had wrung from him. Hector had collected several 
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of these particulars accidentally from a neighbouring rustiC;, 
and had been vehement in my defence. While they were 
eager in debate, others had joined them, but Hector had 
found them all opponents, not one a supporter. Irritated 
with the contest, and the opprobrious language heaped 
upon himself and his master. Hector had been provoked to 
srrike the most insolent of the disputants. Immediately 
several had fallen upon him at once, and it was owing to 
the uncommon strength and dexterity he possessed, that 
he had escaped alive out of their hands. Beside innu- 
merable blows with fist, foot, and stick, he had received 
two or three stabs in different parts of die body, from the 
knives with which the Italian is too much accustomed to 
assail his adversary. It was easy to see that the gallant 
and generous defence of Hector had considerably augmented 
the danger of my situation. They dismissed bim with a 
thousand execrations against both him and myself, and 
vows that they would signalise their vengeance by setting 
fire to my house. Having related his story. Hector con. 
eluded with again earnestly conjuring me to kill him, that 
so he might expiate the imprudence and folly by which he 
had made himself the author of my calamity. 

The excessiveness of the poor fellow's distress excited 
me to employ every effort to pacify his mind. '^ Hector," 
said I, ^' you have been very imprudent, but I foresee no 
such consequences as your terrified imagination has led 
you to forebode. The idle threats of clowns in the midst 
of their brawls are entitled to little regard. I am not lo 
weak and infirm of soul as to be moved from my tran- 
quillity by their senseless prate. I entertain no doubt of 
your fidelity and affection. I am not angry with you. 
The fault you have been guilty of, arose from no defect of 
vigilance or attachment. You did what you could, and 
where you failed, it was only in that to which your powers 
were not commensurate. You have done well and wisely 
now, in acquainting me with particulars and the whole 
ettent of the danger : 'doubt not but I will employ such 
precautions and be so awake to my situation, as to forestal 
the possibility of mischief." 

Thns I endeavoured to assuage honest Hector's per* 
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vindication. 



Though I endeavoured to make light of what I heard 
in compass: }n to the distress of my servant, yet^ when I 
came to reconsider the subject in solitude^ it by no means 
appeared t.3 nie in a light and trivial point of view. One 
par: oi IIc:c:cr*s story had related to die death of Charon, 
who. I now found, had owed his fate to the superstition 
of my uncultivated neighbours. I had always entertained 
a formidable idea of the character of an Italian populace, 
whom I rejardeil as more suspicious, sanguinary, and 
vident than aiiv other race of men in the world. I de^ 
plored my fate that exposed me to their rage. I d&f 
plored my folly that had admitted any confidant into my 
individual pursuits, though my confidence had been so 
limited, and its receiver so trustworthy, that I could not 
have imagined anv evil would have resulted. I determined 
that I would not expose myself to the risk of sudi 
sinister consequmces, as in my opinion might in my pre- 
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sent situation easily overtake me. I grieved for the tender 
health and the doubtful state of mind of my beloved 
Marguerite^ which alone opposed themselves to the adoption 
of an immediate diange of scene. In the state of het 
health I had been grievously disappointed. I had looked 
for amendment ; I found decay. The decay however was 
gradual^ almost imperceptible ; from time to time I had 
even flattered myself that the progress was in an opposite 
direction ; but the delusion was soon banished. Another 
difficulty arose in addition to the rest; Marguerite ap^ 
peared pregnant ; a circumstance that now first presented 
itself after a cessation of ten years. 

The morning after the accident and disclosure of Hector 
I went to Pisaj determined to consult with the marchese 
Filosanto^ elder brother of the unfortunate Andrea^ who 
liras probably more accurately acquainted with the Italian 
character than myself^, and understood the shades of that 
<diaracter^ as they were modified in the particular territory 
in which I resided. The marchese was a man universally 
admired for subtlety of reasoning^ vigorousness of compre- 
hension^ and refinement of taste. In the structure of hiis 
mind he was scarcely an Italian. He had resided several 
years in £ngland^ and was the intimate friend of Henry 
Howard earl of Surrey^ who some time after fell a victim 
to the jealous tyranny of his native sovereign^ king Henry 
the Eighth. The marchese was frank^ generous and disinter- 
ested^ and possessed more fully the affections of every one 
within the circle of his friendship than any other man I ever 
knew. He was of a sanguine temper^ always contemplating 
the world on its brightest side; and^ from the generosity 
of his own hearty incapable of crediting a distant danger, 
or of discerning the storm in the embryo cloud where it 
was silently engendering. 

In the conference we held, I was influenced too impli- 
citly by my consciousness of his integrity and the gigantic 
powers of his mind^ and did not sufficiently advert to 
those peculiarities in his temper which I have now described. 
The external facts with which the narrative of Hector had 
furnished me I fully detailed to him ; as to my particular 
pursuits, I contented myself with stating that I indulged 
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fredy in the study of chemistry, and was of those peraoiu, 
ordinarily accounted yisionaries, who amused themselTes 
with the expectation of finding the philosopher's stooe. 
Having heanl my story to an end, the marchese ridiculed 
my apprehensions. He saw nothing in the facts that 
alarmed me, but a cowardly superstition whose utmost flight 
reached no higher than the shooting a dog, and a squabUe 
between a boisterous rustic, and a servant too acutely sen- 
sitive for the reputation of his master. He assured me 
that the days of such superstition as I contemplated were 
long since past, and that his countrymen less deserved the 
imputation than any others, as, living at the very centre 
and source of catholic imposition, they saw deeper into the 
mystery, and were not exposed to the advantage which dis- 
tance possesses for augmenting our reverence. He expa^ 
tiated with great eloquence on the vice of a suspicioiis 
temper. A spirit of alarm and continual apprehensioD, 
like the jealousy of lovers, he said, made the meat it fed 
on. It brooded over plots that had no existence but in the 
wanderings of a disturbed imagination. It was continually 
interrupting the quiet of its owner, and the tranquillity of 
society ; and, for the sake of avoiding imaginary evils, 
often plunged into such as were real. He advised me to 
go home and be contented. He recommended to me to 
dear up the clouds of my mind, and cultivate a light 
heart, a cheerful temper, and a generous confidence in the 
honest sympathies of mankind. In fine, he bade me con- 
tinue my pursuits, avoid ^clat, and trust in his sagadty 
that no ill consequences would ensue. 

The remonstrances of the marchese Filosanto led me to 
suspect that I had been idly credulous. I had too easily 
participated the feelings and apprehensions of a poor unin* 
structed negro, and had suffered the secret griefs that 
brooded in my heart, to discolour my perceptions, and 
aggravate the features of circumstances in themselves tri- 
fling or indifferent. I began to be half ashamed of the 
gloominess of my conceptions. I could not, alas ! follow 
die advice of the marchese as to the cheerfulness of my 
heart ; but I could exert myself to prevent my present 
mdancholy from disfiguring to me every thing I saw. The 
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ence exercised over my conceptions by persons of emi- 
intellect has always been great. Not that the judg- 
1 1 formed of the powers of my own mind was pecuU- 
humble ; but I reasoned thus. Perhaps the person I 
lilt is as well informed in the subject under consider- 
L as I am^ in that case his decisioh is as fully entitled 
tention as my own ; and thus^ without cowardly self- 
3mpt on my part, the general balance of the argument 
materially dtered. Perhaps, without being on the 
e my superior, he may be more competent to this par- 
ar question. In either case my idea of its merits be- 
; perceptibly modified. I never listened to the senti- 
ts of a man of talents when they differed from my own^ 
ss where he was evidently visionary and irrational, 
out being shaken as to the credit due to my own view 
le subject. 

ich then was the effect produced on me by the mar- 
e's expostulation. I shook off* my apprehensions, and 
bed at my fears. I was ashamed of the want of gal- 
y that had possessed me, when I meditated flight 
1 so trivial a menace. I concluded that dangers, parti- 
'ly such as arise from the irrational passions of a capri- 
s multitude, were increased when symptoms of appre- 
ion discovered themselves, and abated, when received 
neglect or repelled with a magnanimous serenity. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



NWHiLE the unrelenting Agostino was fixed in his 
Ose and incessant in his machinations. He believed 
the destructive mine was now sufficiently prepared^ 
that he might proceed in all surety to the ultimate 
)sion. He apprehended that he had advanced too far 
tract, that the death of Charon and the assault upon 
:or were calculated sufficiently to announce what was 
llow, and that it would be injudicious and idle to grant 
Quch respite for reflection. The passions of his asso- 
s were wrought up to a frenzy of horror, and needed 
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only t bold and artful director to urge them to any point of 
ftiry and dettniction. 

Implicitly as I had confided in the decision of the 
marchete^ I had speedily reason to know that it was the 
dictate of too sanguine and presumptuous a spirit On 
my return from his palace, and, cm several subsequent 
occasions, I found the manners of the populace altered 
respecting me. They no longer viewed me with a sort of 
reverential awe, or fled my approach. They insulted me 
with their eyes, they muttered curses upon me in a vdoe 
sufficiently audible to be understood, they broke forth in 
gestures of abhorrence and derision. They regarded me 
with looks of ferocious hatred ; and when I had passed them^ 
their murmurs gradually swelled into shouts of tiiumphsnt 
contumely. These symptoms however were progressive ; 
each day became more odious and intolerable than the last 
They who have never been placed in a situation like mine, 
will never be able to do justice to my grievance. They 
will perhaps say, that the calamity I now endured was a 
trifling one, and that a weak mind only can be elevated by 
the acclamations and huzzas of the multitude, or depressed 
by their hisses and scorn. I did not, and I could not, feel 
it so. There is no pleasure more congenial to the human 
heart, than the approbation and affection of our fellows. I 
call heaven to witness that I could mount the sca£fbld, sur- 
rounded with an innumerable multitude to applaud my for- 
titude, and to feel as it were on their own neck the blow that 
ended me, and count it a festival. But I cannot bear to be 
surrounded with tokens of abhorrence and scorn. I cannot 
bear to look round me through an extended circle, and see the 
impatience of despite in every face. Man was not bom to 
live alone. He is linked to his brethren by a thousand ties ; 
and, when those ties are broken, he ceases from all genuine 
existence. Their complacence is a food more invigorating 
than ambrosia ; their aversion is a torment worse than that 
of the damned. While I write, I seem again to hear re- 
sounding' in my ears the hootings and clamours of these 
infatuated peasants. When heard indeed, they went to 
my heart, and sat there colder than the aspic's venom : they 
rose to my throat with a sensation bitterer than wormwood. 
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They unstrung all mj muscles and nerves. I could not stay ; 
I could not fly. I wished myself hurled deep in the centre 
of the earth. I felt something worse^ more revolting, more 
opposite to all the prejudices and propensities of the soul^ 
than annihilation. I have known in various situations and 
conditions of human life, what it was to he distressed, to be' 
dgected, to he miserable ; hut never in any other situation 
have I felt a misery so concentrated, so gnawing and insuf- 
ferahle. 

I hegan however, like the critics I am figuring to myself^ 
to despise the pusillanimity of my submission, and to be- 
lieve that, if I would only make a stand and turn round 
upon my enemy, I should subdue him. This resolution I 
could with difficulty have taken in the moment of attack ; 
it was formed in an interval of retrospect and reflection^ 
Having formed it, the contempt I should have felt for my- 
self would have been too exquisite^ if I had failed to put it 
in execution. I was not long at a loss for an opportunity^ 
In one of my walks I found myself pursued by a numerous 
populace with a peculiar degree of inveteracy. I yielded 
for some time, till I came to a place that appeared conve- 
nient for the purpose of haranguing them. It was a 
bench, placed upon a rising ground and sheltered behind 
by a thicket, which had been erected for the purpose of 
commanding a neighbouring prospect. I stopped; I 
stepped upon the bench ; I waved my hand towards the 
multitude. They perceived my purpose with some degree 
of confusion and surprise ; they drew nearer. '^ Do not 
listen to him ! Do not hear a word he has to say !" cried 
some of them. " Oh, hear him ! hear him !" exclaimed 
others. I obtained an audience. 

*' What is the cause," said I, " of all this hatred and 
persecution ? " 

'' Because you are a wizard, a necromancer, a dealer in 
the black art ; because you are in league with hell, and 
have sold yourself to the devil I " answered twenty voices 
at once. 

*' Hear me," replied I, '^ and I will convince you of my 
innocence : but hear me in silence, and do not interrupt 
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were in a certain temper and aentiment to-day, that they 
would be found in a similar temper and sentiment to-roorrov. 
The marchi-se however wislied, he said^ to relieve me fmi 
the apprehension of this imaginary danger, and therefore of- 
fenxl nie the whole suite of his servants for the defence of my 
houie. He aiUletl that, among his friends and retainers in 
the city of l*isa, he did not doubt in an hour's time to be able 
to raise a troo]) of four hundred men; and, whatever power 
of that sort he |H>ssessed, he assured me was wholly it mj 
teni'ice. I wus not convinced by the marchese's argument 
but 1 declineil his offer. I could not bear to think diat 
blood should be s]iiUed, and the lives of these poor ignortnt 
wretches sacritice«l, for the preservation of a thing so worth- 
less in my eyes as the local property I possessed. 1 there- 
fore told the marchese, that 1 might perhaps wait yet a day 
or two longer before I formed my resolution; but that, the 
instant 1 saw one fre«h symptom of the hostility of the vil- 
Ujrers, I wai ilctermined to take my family with me, and 
remove far beyond the reach both of their terrors and thdr 
hatred. 

1 staiil two hours with the marchese, and then set out to 
my own hou$e. The way 1 took was by a private road, 
o]>en only to the neighbouring gentry, but of which m; 
aer^'ant carrioil the key. It led along the higher ground, 
and connnaiuleti a view of the common highway. Cond- 
derablv tvfore 1 reached my own habitation, I was strack 
with the appearance of (tersons passing, in considerable 
numbers, and in a tumultuous manner, along the public 
road. ScMiie of them were armed with dubs, and others 
with torches. Their march however led, not towards my 
houM?, but in an opposite direction. I mended my pace, 
territied with a sort of vague apprehension of what mig^t 
have happened, though 1 did not disguise to myself thai 
what 1 saw was not precisely that wluch I might have ex- 
pected to see, if they had been returned from demolishiiig 
my propter ty, and burning my house. 

A\'heu 1 arriveil, I found indeed that no mischief ha^ 
been actually committed, but that I was indebted for the 
preservation of my house, and perhaps for the lives of my 
wife and diildren, to the sagacity and presence of mind oi 
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^. Bfemardin^ the servant of my early years. My residence 
■tf kad been the object against Tvhich the march of the popii« 
^ llkoe had been directed. Bernardin^ perceiving their inten- 
^; iions^ had with great difficulty prevailed upon Hector to 
. / kieep out of sight. Nothing could be more adverse to the 
^ ^Belings and inclination of my faithful negro ; but^ Ber. 
^ liardin having convinced him that his appearance would 
^ only exasperate the rage of the assailants^ and that perhaps 
m every thing of importance to his master's service and happi- 
^ Bess depended at present upon his concealment^ Hector 
; ' yielded to his representations. This accompUshed^ Bemar- 
^ din next assembled the gardener and one or two labourers 
p in' my employment, who happened to be at hand ; and, 
having furnished them with fire-arms, stationed them at 
T different windows, in the front of the house. With these 
; preparations, when the mob arrived he resolutely told them 
^ that he would fire on the first person that attempted to break 
3 in. They were sts^gered: furious as they appeared the 
g moment before, this threat held them in awe. They pa- 
raded two or three times round the house, clattering their 
arms, and pouring out vehement execrations ; and then 
withdrew, solemnly promising that they would return the 
following night, and level the house with the ground. 

I no longer yielded the smallest degree of credit to the 
unsuspicious and confiding philosophy of the marchese 
Filosanto. I sent off my wife and children before day- 
break for Lucca, determined to take shipping at the first 
convenient port, and pass over into Spain. I was litde 
solicitous, for reasons with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted, about my property and moveables : I had no mo- 
tive to induce me to fetter and clog my retreat, at this hour 
of peril and terror, with a single article of rarity and price. 
My furniture indeed was not splendid, but it was handsome 
and valuable; and the indifierence with which I resigned 
the whole to the mercy of chance, was a matter of some 
surprise to the persons around me. My servants offered 
to defend my possessions, at the peril of their lives ; but I 
peremptorily forbade it. I woidd not even consent to 
their taking away certain articles, by way of appropriating 
them to their personal use. I believed that if I admitted 
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a single act of that sort, I shoiild find it no easy matter to 
aet limits to their avidity ; and^ as I had determined to 
take none of my present servants with me^ the negro and 
Bemardin excepted, I feared that the apparent possession of 
a sinf^le article that had heen mine might hereafter mark 
its proprietor a victim to the senseless rage of blindfold 
superstition. I could easily make up to these honest and 
faithful dependants the injury they might sustain from the 
seeming severity of this order. I determined to shut up 
my house, with all its present contents, as Joshua, the 
captain of the Jews, drew a line of separation round the 
profane possessions of Achan ; and to leave the viUagers, if 
so it seemetl good to them, to make of the whole a bunt- 
offering, to propitiate the wrath of their avenging divinity. 
The directions I issued being unhesitating and peremp- 
tory, met with a ready submission from all my other domes- 
tics: Hector only, the mild and complying Hector, of 
whom obedience had hitherto appeared to constitute the 
very soul, met my commands with a resolute refusal. The 
present distressed appearance of my fortunes seemed to 
have worked the poor fellow's mind to a paroxysm of in- 
sanity, lie considered himself as the sole author of my 
calamity. He reeled himself in the iHtterest terms of 
compunction and abhorrence. The language which the 
agony of his soul forced from his lips, was such as could 
not fail to impress upon my other servants a conviction of 
the justice of the imputations that were now brought against 
us. This however was of little importance. I must at all 
events have been contented to leave behind me, in my pre- 
sent neighbourhood, a name loaded with the execrations of 
religious fanaticism. Hector imprecated upon himself a 
thousand curses, if, so long as he continued to live, the po- 
pulace should lay hands upon a straw of my property. He 
would not move so much as an inch from the defence of my 
house. He would either, by preserving it, expiate in some 
degree the mischief in which he had involved me, or fall and 
be crushed to death in the midst of its ruins. Arguments 
and expostulations were useless here : his mind was worked 
up to too high a tone, to be susceptible of the patience ne- 
cessary for hearing or understanding any reasoning that was 
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addi«s8ed to him. Authority itself was of no avnl : for 
the first and the last time he threw off the character of « 
servant^ and appeared obstinate^ self. willed^ and ungovem-^ 
able. It was only by direct violence that he could be forced 
fiiom the spot. I gave him in charge^ with the most strict 
orders' not to suffer him to escape from their custody^ to two 
of his fellows. 

This business being despatched^ I went^ at the invitation 
of the marchese^ to a small cottage he possessed at no great 
distance from my own house. Its situation was so private 
and retired^ that few persons knew or could perceive that 
there was any building on the spot. Here therefore I could 
remain in the most perfect safety. I felt myself imaccount-^ 
ably impelled to stay and witness the catastrophe of the 
tragedy. I should not have been satisfied to continue in 
uncertainty as to what it would prove. After all that had 
passed^ like the marchese^ I should have been apt to accuse 
myself of cowardice^ and a mind soured and degenerate^ if 
the mob had not put their threats in execution. The mar.( 
chese himself was well pleased with my determination in 
this respect. He was not yet convinced that I had not 
painted to myself a danger^ which had no adequate counter* 
part in the world of realities. 

I had not long to wait. The night had no sooner spread 
an even-coloured and almost impervious veil over the 
world^ than the marchese^ as if moved by a secret impulse 
to witness what he yet refused to believe^ came to me at the 
cottage. He had scarcely arrived^ when he heard the con.< 
fused murmurs and turbulence of the populace; for we 
were near enough to distinguish almost every thing. As 
they did not meet with the defence of the preceding even- 
ings the work they had undertaken was presently de- 
spatched. We saw the flames ascend. We recognised the 
shouts of infernal joy with which they witnessed the catas- 
trophe. Wlien the marchese beheld what^ till seen^ he 
would never admit to be possible^ he burst out into a sort of 
transport of misanthropy. He exclaimed that no innocence^' 
and no merits could defend a man from the unrelenting an- 
tipathy of his fellows. He saw that there was a principle 
in the human mind destined to be eternally at war with inw 

u 
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proTcmcnt and science. No sooner did a mui devote him- 
Kif to the pursuit of discoveries which, if ascertained, 
vculd prove the highest benefit to hie species, than his 
vhole species became armed against him. The midnight 
oil was held to be the signal of infernal machinations. The 
paleness of study and the furrows of thought were adjudged 
to be the tokens of diabolical alliance. He saw, in the 
transac:io::s of that night, a pledge of the eternal triumph 
of ipiorance over wisdom. Above all, he regretted that 
his countnt-men. his dear Italians, should for ever blot thdr 
honour ar.tl their character by such savage outrages. 
Though myself the principal sufferer, I was obliged to per- 
form the part of the comforter and consoler, and endeavour 
to calm the transport of agony tliat seized upon the sus- 
ce]^:ihle Filcsanto. He was astonished, shocked, and beside 
himself : I vieweil the whole with the gloomy firmness of 
a de<:vra:e resolution. 

The worst event of this destestcd evening remains yet 
unreconied. Kven now I tremble, while I attempt to 
ocmmit tlie story to my harmless paper. So far as related 
to :l:e ir.ere destruction of my property, I looked on with i 
phi\isophical inditlerence. I had no reason, and I dis- 
dain t\i to recret the loss of that which I had it in my 
power to repair in a moment. I thought I had taken care 
that no human life should be risqued upon this critical 
occasion. But I was mistaken. I learned the next morn- 
ing with aniniish inexpressible that Hector, the negro of 
the prison of Constance, was no more. He had duded 
the vigi lance of his keepers. Xo sooner was he at liberty, 
then lie hastened, unknown to every one, to die,, as he had 
declared he would, in the defence of my house. ITie mob 
had burst into the house ; they seized him alive. They 
dragged him out in the midst of them ; they insulted over 
him, as the special favourite of the infernal king. They 
inflicted on him every species of mockery and of tortnie; 

they killed him joint by joint, and limb by limh. Tha 

pen drops from my lifeless hand. 

AVhat right had 1 to make this man the victim of my 
idle and unhallowed pursuits ? What has the art and 
multiplication of gold in it, that should compensate the 
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destruction of so ingenuous^ so simple-hearted^ so noble a 
creature ? If I had myself fallen into the hands of the 
populace^ it had been weU ; I was a criminal^ worthy of 
every retribution they could inflict upon me ! Some men 
perhaps will ask,, why I lamented so bitterly over so un- 
cultivated and uninformed an individual as this n^ro. 
There was. however something so truly tragical in the fate 
to which thi& creature in his generosity and remorse de- 
voted himsdf^ that I believe for the moment I felt a 
sharper pang in it^ than in the strange and extraordinary 
loss of my only son^ or perhaps in the premature death of 
my beloved Marguerite^ 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Before the dawn of the succeeding morning I turned my 
face towards Lucca. I beheld the last cloud of mingling 
smoke and flame ascend from the ashes of my villa. The 
blaze sunk^ its materials were nearly consumed^ and it 
yielded an uncertain and fitful light only, when I withdrew 
from being any longer the melancholy and heart-wounded 
spectator of the ruin. I took an everlasting leave of the 
marchese. I had been introduced to him under a friendly 
aspect, as the man who had had courage to perform the 
last offices of humanity to his unfortunate brother ; and 
he had conceived a warm aflection for me. The painful 
nature of the catastrophe he had witnessed melted his heart, 
and he earnestly pressed me to draw upon him for any 
supplies I want^, or rather to- receive from him a sum 
ei^uivalent to the damage the superstition of his country- 
men had inflicted on me. This I positively refused ; but 
I found it impossible to silence his importunity, till I 
submitted to the duplicity of promising that, if I found 
myself reduced to any necessity, I would not fail to apply 
to him. It was in the very moment of our separation 
that intelligence was In'ought me of the fate of Hector. 
The reader may imagine with how heavy a heart I set oat 
on my journey. 

V % 
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of Mar^oerite. Oreat God of hemTen ! what is min } 
and of what are we made ? Within that petty frame re- 
sided for Yean all that we wonhip, for there resided aD 
that we know and can conceiTe of excellence. That heart 
is now still. Within the whole extent of that frame there 
exist! no thought, no feeling, no rirtne. It remains do 
lon^r, but to mock my sense and scoff at my sorrow, to 
rend my bosom with a woe, complicated, matchless md 
inexprefisihle. The cheek is pale and 11 rid ; the eyes are 
ffnnk and circleil with blackness. Corruption and min 
have already reizetl their prey and turned it into horror. 
Draw, for heaven's sake, draw the pall over those lifdess 
features ! Bury, bury them deep in the bowels of the 
earth ! Let not my imafdnation follow them into the 
chambers of the grave, and dwell amidst pestilential damps 
and all the series of destruction ! Let me recoUect all that 
Marguerite was as she livetl, her numerous accomplish- 
ments, her unparalleled virtues, — ay, in all the magni- 
tude and wealth of their detail, — for that is a divine and 
celestial maflness : but let me not recollect her as I saw her 
on the bier, lest I become raving and blaspheme ! 

I have no power to talk of the situation in which J was 
now placed, and the reader roust therefore explain it for 
himself, — if he can. I never loved but once ; I never 
loverl but Marguerite. ■ All otiier affection is stillness and 
ice compared with this. This is the great crisis of my 
histor}', the gap between life and death, the gulf that cut 
me off for ever from every thing that deserves the name of 
human. Such was the legacy of the stranger ! my son an 
exile, myself publicly arraigneti as a murderer, the un- 
merited and tragical death of Hector, the premature and 
self-deriving loss of the better half of my soul ! Wlio 
would have believed that this envomed gift would, in less 
than two years, have thus dreadfully changed the face of 
my affairs, and destroyed every thing that composed the 
happiness of my life ? 

After some delay in this wretched and ill-omened town of 
Barcelona (such it has ever since appeared to my thoughts), 
we proceeded to Madrid. The reader will give me credit, 
i&'hen I tell him that^ however eager I had lately felt to 
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exhibit my magnificence and my wealthy I had no such 
eagerness now. I speak no more of the character of Mar- 
guerite; I attempt not to compose her panegyric. The 
story of her life is the best record of her virtues. Her de- 
fects, if defects she had, drew their pedigree from rectitude 
of sentiment and perception, from the most generous sen* 
sibility, from a heart pervaded and leavened with tender- 
ness. A simple stone in the western aide of the great 
church at Barcelona records her personal and her family 
name, with this single addition, the preserver of her 

FAMILY IN POVERTY AND RUIN, THE VICTIM OF HER DIS- 
CONSOLATE AND REPENTANT HUSBANd's UNHALLOWED 
WEALTH. 

But, dismissing for ever, and henceforth consigning to 
unviolated silence her excellencies, could I avoid feeling 
that I could never again form a similar, or indeed any 
real union, so long as I existed ? Being now indeed more 
than forty years of age, having spent near twenty of that 
forty in a most enviable wedlock, and being blessed with a 
sufficiently numerous offspring, it may be thought perhaps 
I might be contented. But, without discussing the pro- 
priety of such a maxim as it relates to the species in 
general, it must be recollected in my case that my youth 
was to be recommenced by a perpetual series of renewals. 
I never gave credit to that axiom of a sickly sensibility, 
that it is a sacrilege, in him who has been engaged in one 
cordial and happy union, ever to turn his thoughts to 
another. Much more reasonable than this is the Indian 
doctrine, that the survivor ought to leap into the flames, 
and perish upon the funeral pyre of the deceased. While 
we live, it is one of our most imperious duties to seek 
our happiness. He that dedicates his days to an endless 
sorrow is the worst and most degraded of suicides. It is 
an important question in the economy of human life, up to 
what age we should allow ourselves to contract engage- 
ments to a wife and a probable offspring : but, separately 
from this consideration, I should hold that in many cases 
he who entered into a second marriage, by that action 
yielded a pure and honourable homage to the manes of the 
first. But from genuine marriage I was henceforth for 

u 4 
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ever debarretl. An immortal can form no true and reu 
attach iiR*nt to the insoct of an hour. 

Mourning, a depressing and speechless regret, was yet , 
the inmate of our house. Grief does not commonly lay > I 
strung and invincible hold of us in the morning of oo ? 
days ; and, though tlie temper of Julia was perhaps at ha | 
age the most tender and susceptible I ever knew, even she, 
who was now in her seventeenth year, reaped the benefit 
of that elasticity which in early life is itte portion of , 
humanity. Nothing material occurred to us in the first 
tluee months of our residence in Madrid. It was im- | 
possible for any one to be surrounded with a more loTdy ^. 
and blooming family than I was. ^ 

Yet from happiness I was immeasurably distant. Ex- 
clusively of my recent and in every sense irreparable loss, 
my mind was full of dark and gloomy forebodings. I 
feared not for myself, but I had an unconquerable alann I 
and ap))rehension for my children. My youngest was but \ 
ten years of age; the eldest was not seventeen. Sweet, f 
tender blossoms, that the cruelty and hardness of mankind ^ 
might so easily blight, and that required a concurrence of ■ 
favourable circumstances to ripen into all they were capatie 
of becoming ! A\'hen I recollected what had happened in 
the course of the last two years, I could not flatter mysdf 
that our misfortunes were at an end, or that I had not, to 
speak moderately, many fierce trials yet to encounter. I 
seemed, like the far-famed tree of Java, to be destined to 
slielter only to destroy, and to prove a deadly poison to 
whatever sought its refuge under my protecting branches. 
In this melancholy frame of mind die last words of my 
adored Marguerite passed and repassed ten thousand times 
through my recollection. *' She had formed the chain and 
link of connection between me and my girls ; perhaps it 
was better diat wc sliould burst our fetters and be free." 

Whatever she had said was sacred to the present temper 
of my imagination : her last behest I would have died to 
execute. The idea contained in the sentence I have just 
repeated was ambiguous and obscure, rather hinted, dian 
expressed. But was it worthy of the less attention, be- 
cause its author, with her usual gendeness and sweetness. 
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had nodestly suggested* an adyice^ instead^ which she was 
well entitled to have done^ of prescribing a will ? I deter* 
mined to part with my children^ that I might no longer 
be to them a source of corroding misery and affliction. I 
bdieved that the cloud that now oppressed me was trans* 
it0ry. I seemed pursued for the present by a malignant 
genius ; but a man^ endowed as I was with unbounded 
wealth and immortal vigour^ cannot easily be reduced to 
despair. When the tide of my prosperity should unfold 
its rich and ample current, I might easUy communicate of 
its bounty to my daughters. If I parted with them now^ 
I did not lose them as I had perhaps lost their brother for 
ever. I could turn to a particular point, and say, '' There 
lies my soul !" I could cast my eye upon a projection 
of the globe, and put my finger upon their residence. 
Wherever I wandered, whether I were plunged in a dun- 
geon or mounted a throne, my heart, like the mariner's 
needle, would tremble towards that point as its cynosure. 
I had still something to love, something to pant for, some- 
thing to dream about, and be happy. 

Having ruminated insatiably upon the last expressions 
of Marguerite, having formed my commentary, and fixed 
my predilection, I recollected a person, then a young 
woman upon my paternal estate, for whom my wife had 
conceived a remarkable friendship. She was the daughter 
of a peasant, her birth had been low, and her education 
confined. But she had taste, she had discretion, she bad 
integrity, I think I may add, she had genius. As Mar- 
guerite had discovered her merits, and distinguished her 
from her equals, she had been of great use to this extra- 
ordinary rustic in unfolding her mind, and guiding her 
propensities. This was not so much a matter of deliberate 
and meditated purpose in la dame du seigneur; it rose 
out of the circumstances of their situation. They were 
almost of an age ; and Marguerite frequently invited her 
to be the associate of her studies and amusements. 'Mariana, 
that was her name, did not perhaps resemble my wifb 
considerably in her features, but her stature was the same, 
her complexion and the colour of her hair. The similarity 
in carriage and gesture, Mariana having never had an 
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opportunity of contemplatiDg the occompliBbments the 
ulmirvfl in any one but madame de St. Leon^ was still 
more Rtriking. There were points indeed in which do 
human creature cuuUl compare with Marguerite^ the ex- 
pressive and flexible tone of her voice^ anti those cadsices, 
which sprung from, and communicated to every susceptible 
hearer, the divinest sensibility. One of the unhappy con- 
se«iuences of our exile from the Bordelois was the mis- 
fortunes of Mariana. Her father had fallen to decay. To 
relieve his distress she had contracted a marriage, not of 
sentiment and predilection, but with a man who had pro- 
mised her that lier father should never come to want. This 
marriage had been unhappy. The husband was a prodigal 
and a ]iroHigate. A period of seven years however de- 
liveretl her from her Egyptian bondage. She had but 
lately become a widow ; and the prudence and integrity of 
her conduct had rendered this alliance^ which to mtny 
women would have proveil a rock of destruction^ an ad- 
ditional source of honour and respect. Mariana, at the 
death of her husband, had no children; she had buried her 
father ; she was consequently entirely alone. 

It was this woman 1 fixed upon as the protector of my 
daucrhters. 1 was better pleased with the meanness of her 
extract ton, than I should have been with one of the high- 
lK>rn descendants of the houses of St. Leon or Damville, 
had it Ikvu my fortune to have had in the female line any 
near relations on either side. My daughters were no longer 
children ; they were singularly prudent, considerate, and 
unimiH*aohable in their conduct and propensities. They 
wanted a protector in the eye of the world ; it was desirabte 
for them that they should have an adviser ; but I should 
have been grieved and mortified to give them a dictator. 

I wrote to Mariana Chabot, communicating my project, 
and retjuesting her to give us the meeting at St. Lizier on 
the frontiers of France. She was delighted with the office 
I tendered to her acceptance, and readily consented to every 
thing I required. 1 conducted my daughters to the place 
of rendezvous without imparting to them the design by 
which I was actuated ; I believed that they would of their 
own motion conceive a partiality for the friend of their 
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mother. I was not deceived in my prognostic ; the meeting 
was an interesting one. The eyes of Mariana overflowed 
at meetings after so long an interval^ the husband and pro- 
geny of the dearest and most revered friend she had ever 
known; the mourning we wore reminded her how lately 
her incomparable patroness had been committed to the 
grave. My girls were struck with the resemblance of 
Mariana to their mother. Accident had prevented us from 
cultivating almost any intimate connections out of our own 
family from the period of our exile ; my girls had therefore 
never met with a person who approached in any degree so 
near their mother in accomplishments^ in skilly in turn of 
thinking and opinion. Mariana came up to my warmest 
hopes as a protector and companion for my children ; her 
unhappy marriage^ by concentrating her thoughts and ex. 
pectations in herself, had perhaps rendered her more exem- 
plary in carriage, and more elevated in sentiment, than she 
would ever have been without it. 

At St. Lizier I passed myself for monsieur Valmier, die 
guardian of the orphan heiresses of St. Leon. It for- 
tunately happened that my paternal estate was at this time 
upon sale. I determined to become the purchaser, and to 
settle my girls in the scene of their nativity. I procured 
Im agent, and despatched him with an ample commission 
for that purpose. Having adjusted this point, I resolved to 
make a tour with my daughters, through Languedoc, Dau- 
phine, and the provinces usually known by the denomination 
of the south of France. I wished to familiarise them to 
the society of madame Chabot, and to assist them in dis- 
cerning her merits under a variety of points of view. I 
asked them whether they would not be delighted to obtain 
her as a companion, who might assist and conduct them in 
such points as only a woman of understanding and expe- 
rience is competent to. They, every one of them, listened 
to the idea with pleasure. 

At length I received the information that the purchase of 
St. Leon was completed, and I proceeded to the critical dis- 
closure that my daughters were on the point of being 
separated frOm their father. They listened to the com- 
munication with astonishment and terror. They had entered 
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ings of my existence ; and scarcely any pow» lest 
s than death could have made me consent to pass 
re day without her society. But then^ it is to be 
ed^ that my daughters were in the morning of life ; 
pes were untarnished^ their prospects not obscured 
gle cloud ; and that the crime would probaUy have 
;ater, obstinately to have made them the partners of 
fortunes and disgrace. There are persons who will 
his passage in my history as cidpable^ and the tea- 
of a cold and unsusceptible heart. I contemplate 
at this distance of time^ as the noblest and most 
I effort of my life ; and a thousand circumstances 
curred since^ to induce me to congratulate myself 
lad the courage to achieve my purpose. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



EN years had now elapsed from the day that had 
3d my union with Marguerite de Damville. In all 
le I had never been alone. Alone in a certain sense 
[ had stood at Paris in the period that had led to 
e, and at Soleure in that which immediately sue* 
it. In each case I was solitary^ and my solitude 
lappy. But my unhappiness was then in a certain 
)ontaneous ; my solitude was a luxury in which I 
self impelled to indulge. He that has experienced 
rill readily acknowledge the extreme difference be« 
he misery we embrace and the misery from which 
nk with abhorrence and loathing. I relinquished 
ormer instances my dearest connections^ my proper 
d situation ; but I felt that I could return to the 
[ resume the other at pleasure. I repeat it therefore, 
'. had not been alone, and now I was alone. The 
otive, which in this instance made me cut myself off 
y daughters that I might not be the cause of their 
forbad me to be the parent of a future offspring 
'hom I might entail similar misfortune. Tell mt 
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then, WM I not alone ? I recollected the wordi of tk 
■tranf^, wrung from him by the excess of his misery at the ^ 
■ummer-houBC of the lake, " Alone — alone! — friendlea 
— friendless ! " I began to penetrate the enigma of hit 
history. 

I fixed my daughters with an ample revenue in the 
chateau of St. Leon ; I re-purchased for them tU my 
paternal property. I waited some time at Montanban to 
hear of the event of my project^ and their final settlement 
I learned with pleasure that they found their situatica 
peaceful, easy, and reputable ; I enjoined tliem that they 
should speak and think of me as dead. I led them to sup- 
pose, when I left Montauban, that I should set out upon 
sn extensive tour, that I should traverse the Indus and the 
Ctangos, and penetrate into the furthest extremities of the 
East. How uncommon, how pitiable a fate ! I became 
prematurely dead to my country and my race, because I 
was destined never to die ! The first sensation I derived 
from their prosperity, as I have already said, was pleasure: 
my second was that which the devil might have felt, when 
he entered paradise for the seduction of our first parents. 
I contemplated with some degree of malignant envy a hap- 
piness of which it was little probable I should ever partake. 
Let me not be censured for this : let any man put himself 
in my situation, and say, whether the pleasure he feds at 
contemplating the separated happiness of those he loves be 
not a mingled sensation ? With heavy heart I sought again 
the road of Madrid. 

Though my spirits underwent an extreme depression, I 
determined not to desert myself or the sdvantages I had 
purchased at so inestimable a price. I exerted myself to 
shake off my lethargy, and rouse the faculties of my sooL 
I refused to give way to omens of evil portent, and reMdved 
to see what might yet be made of my endowments. There 
is no misfortune that has not in it some slight mixture of 
goo<l. My iKnng now alone, and detached from every rela- 
tive tie, left me at liberty to pursue my projects with a 
bolder enterprise. The mistake of which I accused mysdf 
in the former instance, was the entering too precipitately 
into the exercise of the gifts of the stranger^ before I had 
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properly measured my strength^ and investigated the use 
and application of my tools. I had suffered sufficiently 
from the past uncertainty and irresoluteness of my march. 
I determined^ as far as human precaution could secure its 
ends^ to encounter no more misfortunes^ to subject myself to 
no further miscarriages, but to take care that henceforth the 
tide of my pursuits should move smoothly onward. I de- 
dicated th&six months immediately succeeding my separation 
from my daughters^ to the joint contemplation of morals 
and natural philosophy. I was resolved to ascertain t^e 
simplest mode of manufacturing wealth> the wisest methods 
for lulling the suspicions and controlling the passions of 
mankind, and the true science of the use of riches. Alas ! 
I had^ in the sequel frequent occasions to confess^ that^ 
though I had fortuitously entered into possession of the 
leading secrets of natural magic, I was a mere tyro in the 
science of man, at least in the degree in which the exercise 
of these secrets required the possession of it. 

Nothing material occurred to interrupt the occupations of 
the winter. My apathy — intellectual activity, palsy of 
the heart, — went evenly forward. I made no acquaint- 
tance ; I was a mere spectator of the busy scenes that passed 
around me. I was resolved not to entangle myself with 
rashly formed connections ; and it will commonly be founds 
that he, whose contemplations are principally employed upon 
some secret and guarded hoard of reflection, has Uttle pro- 
pensity to communicate upon idle and indifferent matters. 

A slight incident indeed disturbed me for a few days 
during this interval ; but it passed away, and for the pie- 
sent I thought of it no more. During the festival of Christ- 
mas it happened that I felt an inclination to be the spectator 
of a celebrated bull-fight, that was exhibited before the em- 
peror and his court. For the most part I was studious of 
privacy ; I therefore felt the less scruple in indulging this 
unusual caprice. At the commencement of the spectacle^ 
I was attentive only to the exhibition.. I was delighted 
with the form and beauty of the animals, with the freedom 
and grandeur of their motion, with the terrible energy of 
their assault and repulse. It was not long, however, before 
my ey^ was transiently caught by an individual^ who sat in 
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a gallery at no great distance, and who seemed to view me ^ 
attentively. His figure bespoke some degree of refinement; | 
but his eye was fiery, malicious, and savage. Presently ; 
however 1 turned again towards the area, and thought d : 
him no more. Some time after by mere accident I looked , 
towanls the same gallery, and observed this man still in u 
attitude to examine me. It seemed as if he had not re- 
moved his eyes from me during the whole intervaL This 
was repeatcti three or four times. Without knowing why, ' 
I became anxious and uneasy. I had a confused feeling 
that I had seen the man before, but whether in France, 
Switzerland, or Italy, I could not tell. I experienced that 
sort of disagreeable sensation from looking at his face, which ' 
arises in the mind from an association of the object present, 
wjtli some mischief or suffering that was contemporary 
with its 1)eing perceived in a preceding instance. I am now i 
persuaded that this man was one of the multitude to whom 
I had addressed myself from the bench on the hill a short 
time before my flight from Pisa, and that he was among 
the most eager to interrupt and molest me. But he was 
apparently a Spaniard by birth, and I could not at this 
time develope the mystery that hung about his features. 
Finding that I could neither rid myself of his curious and 
watchful observation, nor of the disturbance it gave me, I 
withdrew from the gallery where I had hitherto been sitting, 
and removed to another gallery on the opposite side of the 
area. About half an hour after, looking accidentaUy round, 
I saw this very man at my elbow. I then accosted him 
with the enquiry, " Do you know me, sir ? " to which he 
immediately returned, with a pure Castilian accent, '^ No, 
neTior !" He then began to be more reserved in his attention 
to me, without however entirely withdrawing it. 

As soon as the entertainment was over, I went away, and 
saw no more of my Spaniard. I began to tax myself with 
pusillanimity in suffering so insignificant an incident to 
disturb me. A few days after however I suddenly lighted 
upon him in the street. He was talking to three or four 
of his countrymen, and in the progress of his discourse 
frequently pointed to me. I could now perceive something 
particularly hostile and ferocious in his countenance. The 
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first impuke I Mt wai^^ that I would no loiter sufilnr the 
unquietiiess and anxiety the si^t of him produced in me, 
but would go up to him^ and force hitn to an explanation. 
I believed however that^ in the temper he indicated^ this 
could not be done without invdving myself in a quarrd ; 
and I thought it wiser to endeavour to conquar in ^enee 
an unreasonable sensation. I therefore passal on ; he im- 
mediately broke from his company^ and attempted to follow 
me. This I determined not to endure. I laid my hand 
oa my sword with a peremptory look, and waved to him to 
desist. His countenance then assumed an air of diabolical 
malignity, he shook his head furiously, and turned down 
another street. A strange sort of animosity this, between 
two persons utter strangers to each other, and which had 
as yet not deigned to express itself by a word ! But such 
is ihe world ! We hate we know not why. We are ready 
to cut each other s throats, because we do not like the turfi 
of a feature, or the adyustment of a sword-knot. Prejudice^ 
party, difference of countries, difference of religions, and H 
thousand wild chimeras of fanaticism or superstition, are 
continually arming us against a man, of whose virtues and 
qualities we are ignorant, and into whose benevolent or evU 
intentions we disdain to enquire. 

I saw this Spaniard but once more. It was as I was t>B 
the point of entering the house, a part of which I occupied. 
I was particularly mortified at this circumstance. It was 
plain the man entertained, for whatev^ reason, a deters 
mined animosity against me ; and I was grieved to furnish 
him with that advantage for injuring me, which ccmsisted 
in being acquainted with the place of my residence. I 
would have turned away and gone down the street ; but I 
had too fully marked my design of entering the house, 
before I reconnoitered my enemy. The displeasure I fdtt 
was so unaccountably great, that it was with difficulty my 
courage got the better of it ; and I determined not td change 
the place of my abode. In a short time however, as I have 
already said, I thought of this incident no more. That it 
diould have disturbed and unhinged me, in the d^ree that 
it had done, even for a moment, was a thing I oould not 
•dtount for. Had the ddamitiet in which the l^;ac^ ^ 
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the stranprer involved me, converted me in so short a time 
from a knight and a KoUlier, into a character of that morbic < 
timidity, a-* to trt'inble at every shadow ? Or, is there is 
KMno human oountenances a fascination, a sort of mvsteriom 
sympathy and prosentiment, that makes us cower and quail | 
whenever wo meet their evebeamsP 

Several weeks now passed away, and I had nearly for- 
gotten all the circumstances of this seemingly foolish story. 
when, in a little excursion I chanceil to make from Madrid ^ 
to a plnce a>H>ut twelve miles distant, I was overtaken upon 
the road hy a cavalier of respectable appearance, who pre- 
sently tm^k occasion to enter into conversation with me. He 
explained to me several of the objects that presented them- ' 
selves on either side, told the names of the difTerent nobility 
and ^:;rand(-i^ who occupieil the villas we saw^ and sometimes 
eiiteri\l into the particulars of their history. I at first gave »^ 
little encouratrement to this communicative traveller : but 
there w.ts something; so polite in his manner^ and intelligent 
in his discourse, that I could not prevail ui>on myself to j 
treat him with rudeness or disrespect. After having talked 
for si^ine time uix>n indifferent topics, he led to the general 
state of literatuie in Europe. Few subjects could appeal 
less dangerous than this,, as there were few upon which I 
felt myself Wtter qualilietl to converse. By degrees I threnf 
otf some of my original reserve, and I found my companion 1 
well infonned and ingenious^ lively in his manner^ and ) 
pertinent in his remarks. 

Hy this time the unknown, having discovered that I had 
onlv ci>nu' from Madrid for a day's relaxation, invited him- 
self to iUne with me at my inn. I departed from my 
establi shell system of conduct on this occasion^ and admitted 
his overture. After dinner he gave me some account of 
himself and his family, and seemed to expect from me a 
similar explicitness. I was less pleased with him in this 
particular, than I had been with his frank and undesigning 
conversation on the road. Strictly speaking however the 
expectation implied was only a breach of politeness ; I had 
no reason to suppose that he foresaw it to be particularly 
offensive to me. Observing my backwardness^ he imme- 
diately changed the subject Presently he remarked^ that 
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by my pfaysiognoniy and accent he perceived I was a 
Frenchman^ and asked me if I had known Cornelius 
Agrippa^ who died about twelve years before at Grenoble. I 
answered in tHe negative. The unknown then entered 
into a warm eulogium of the talents of Agrippa^ inveighed 
against the iUiberal treatment he had experienced in con- 
sequence of his supposed proficiency in magic^ and spoke 
with great asperity of the priests and inquisitors who had 
been his persecutors. I became attentive^ watchful^ and 
suspicious. He went on to expatiate upon the praises of 
the art magic^ which nothings he said, but the jealousy of 
churchmen had brought into disrepute ; affirmed that it 
had been treated with respect^ and counted illustrious^ by 
the ancients^ in the instance of Pythagoras^ Apollonius 
Tyaneus^ and others; and expressed a great desire to become 
a student of the art himself. This kind of dii^course made 
me repent that I had been drawn in so far as to sit down 
with this unknown^ and admit him as my companion of 
the day. During the whole time he was the principal 
speaker. Sometimes he paused^ with a seeming desire to 
hear my sentiments. But I had now formed my resolution^ 
and gave him no encouragement. Presently after I called 
for my horse. I should have observed^ that his servant 
who followed him engaged in conversation with mine^ at 
the same time that the dialogue began between their masters. 
Seeing me about to depart, the unknown motioned as if to 
accompany me. Upon this I became serious. 

" Senor cabaUero" said I, '' I have now had the plea- 
sure of your company to dinn^: I am going home^ and 
have the honour to bid; you fareweU. It is neither my dis- 
position^ nor the habit of the grave and dignified nation 
among whom I at present reside^ to form permanent ac- 
quaintances upon casual rencounters : you will not there- 
fore think I violate the hospitality for which I am indebted 
to them^ if I intimate to you my desire to return alone." 

All this I said with the grave and formal tone becoming 
a Spaniard^ and the unknown had nothing to reply. It was 
evident however that my dryness chagrined him ; and he 
even muttered words of resentment between his teeth. I 
cottld observe now a degree of hostility and fury in hia 
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countenance, which mnarkibly oontimsted with the pliancy 
and oMigingnesfl of his preceding demeanour. I took m 
notice however of these circamBtanceB, and rode away. 1 
have since hail sufficient reasons to conyince me that tfaoe 
two persons, whose story, but for that explanation, may ap- 
pear to the reailer exceedingly fHvolous, were the one an 
informer, and the other a spy of the holy inquisition. The 
man who had seen me at Pisa had his imagination terrified 
and his superstition set in arms by all that he had heard d 
me in that place ; and thought he could not perform a moie 
meritorious work, than by giving intelligence to the fathen 
what sort of person had taken refuge in l^e metropolu 
of this most Catholic kingdom. It was with this view be 
had watched me, and at length, by an accident he deemed 
peculiarly fortunate, lodged me in my proper habitatioD. 
Having given in his denunciation, my travelling companion 
was next fastened on me by the contrivance and zeal of die 
fathers inquisitors. He M-as a familiar of the holy office; 
and it is well known that persons of the fairest prospects 
and most polite education in Spain are led by their religious 
impressions to place a pride in performing menial and even 
perfidious offices in the service of the inquisition. The 
land of dishonour I put upon him in parting^ though of i 
nature he could not openly resent, I fear conspired with his 
zeal for God*s and the church's honour, to induce him to 
relate a story concerning me, more modelled by the l»tter« 
ness of his personal feelings^ than distinguished by a regard 
to truth. 

Such was the snare, woven and drawing dose round me 
on all sides for my destruction. I was made uneasy by 
the rencounter of Uie traveller^ but by no means aware d 
the whole extent of the mischief that impended over m6 
When I came to retrace, point by point, the discourse he 
had held, I could not conceive that the turn it had taken 
originated in accident. I perceived, with no little grief d 
heart and concern, that I was known. It was howevei 
necessary that I should reflect maturely upon the oondnd 
to be pursued by me. I ought not gratuitously to expose 
myself to danger. But then, on the other hand^ it is i 
point of general wisdom, and was particularly ineiUBbent ii 
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xtraordinary drcumstanees^ not to suffbr vigilanee tb 
lerate into restkss anxiety. It would be easy for me, 
^ere not strietly on my guards continually to find food 
ispicion, and to surround myself with imaginary plot^ 
[angers. This was a vice that I was willing enough 
y in others ; but there was no character that I mor^ 
dly disdained for myself. tThere was none more 
3dly in opposition to that gallant^ generous^ confiding 
, which had distinguished those military heroes of my 
i soil, who had been the exclusive object of my earliest 
ation^ and whom^ in my present dejected and de- 
I situation^ I still desired to resemble. When I came 
iect^ I easily perceived that this vice was particularly 
to a life of solitude ; ami that he who is cut off from 
snuine and happy connections of husband, father, and 
I, is of all men most liable, in their absence, to conjure 
r himself the unnatural intercourses and reciprocations 
stility. It was thus that I artificially reconciled my. 
) my situation, and obstinately closed my eyes upon 
equivocal demonstrations of danger which from time 
le were presented to my view. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



was the state of my mind, when it happened, one 
ly evening in the latter end of March, that my valet 
meed to me three gentlemen who were come to visit 

It was strange : I had no visitors ; I indulged no 
ition but that of the street, and of public places. Do 
mow who they are? said I. I accidentally looked 
nd saw paleness and terror written in his countenance, 
ad not however time to reply, before they burst into 
)om. They were alguazils of the inquisition. They 
ne their errand was to conduct me to the holy office, 
submitted, and accompanied them. It was alreadjr 
They put me into a litter with the curtains drawn, 
hen (arranged themselves in silenc^ ope on each aid^ 
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while one brought up the retr. I was taken by sur 

nothing could be further from my expectation thin si 

event At we passed along, I ruminated with my8< 

the line of conduct it was incumbent on me to pursue. 

make an immediate experiment of the fidelity of my { 

was a doubtful attempt. If, for want of time and the c 

tunity of a tranquil hearing, I miscarried with thee 

trial would be converted into evidence against me. 

succeeded, I had then to escape out of Spain, in the 

of which I now was, from the hostility of a tribunal, 

was said to surpass all the tribunals on the face of the 

in activity and vigilance. I knew of nothing thi 

fathers of the inquisition could have against me. 

lived in the most entire seclusion ; and I could 

any one to report a single action of mine, since I hi 

tered Spain, to my prgudice. I had been wholly oc( 

with melancholy reflections on the past, and solitary i 

tions and devices which I purposed to bring forward i 

future. I determined not to live for ever the slave o 

I believed that the best method for defeating a dang 

many cases, was undauntedly to encounter it ; and 

not imagine that I could have a more favourable op] 

nity for that purpose than the present. I had heard 

indeed of the terrors of the inquisition ; but a generoi: 

liberal spirit lends no very attentive ear to horrors, th( 

and vulgar rumour of which only has reached him. 

dained to be blown down with a breath. I believec 

the inquisition itself would not venture to proceed ( 

nally against a man against whom nothing crimina 

been alleged. In every event, I believed it would ne^ 

too late to have recourse to my peculiar prerogatives. 

Upon entering the prison of the inquisition I wa 

conducted to a solitary cell. It is not my intention t< 

of those particulars of the holy office which are al 

to be found in innumerable publications. I have no 

sure in reviving the images of this sojourn of horroi 

know it is unreasonable to despise a man for the mi 

and wretchedness he has endured ; but I know that si 

the human heart, and I will not expose myself to be si 

at and trampled upon for my ndsfortunes. I fotmd n 
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under the necessity^ while in the inquisition^ of submitting 
to that most profligate of all impositions^ an oath of secrecy 
as to what I had seen^ and what I had suffered ; and^ what- 
ever may be the strict morality of such an obligation^ I will 
not ambitiously thrust myself forward in violation ojf it. I 
will restrict the story I have to relate to the peculiari- 
ties that characterised my case^ and enter as little as possi- 
ble into the general policy of this frontier intrenchment of 
the Christian faith. 

When I was brought up to be interrogated, I was as- 
sailed with innumerable questions^ the obvious purport of 
which was, as much as possible, to extort from me evidence 
of every kind that might be injurious to my cause. The 
object of the inquisition is to defend our holy mother, the 
church, from whatever might defile her sanctity and white- 
ness. £very thing that calls into question the truth of her 
doctrines, that pollutes and turns from their original purpose 
any of her ordinances, or that implies commerce and league 
with the invisible enemy of saints, it is its peculiar province 
to investigate. The fathers are therefore particularly cau- 
tious that they may not, by confining their questions too 
much to a single object, preclude themselves from the chance 
of discovering danger under all the forms it may assume. 
It is presumed that he who is a corrupt member of the 
church of Christ in one point is unsound and unfaithful in 
others. 

The inquisitor who examined me, first demanded, 
whether I were informed for what cause I was brought 
before that tribunal ? Whether I did not find myself able 
to conjecture the nature of my offence ? Whether I did not 
know the sort of crimes for which men were detained in 
that prison ? He then desired me to recollect myself, and 
consider, whether I wei'e not conscious of offence against 
the holy Catholic church ? Whether I had never asserted 
or maintained any doctrines contrary to what mother 
church asserts and maintains ? Wliether I had never, to 
my knowledge, defiled any of the ordinances of God, or 
applied things sacred to unholy and profane purposes? 
Whether I had never invocated the devil ? \Vliether I 
had never held any commerce, or entered into any leagttej 
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with the enemy of saints ? Whether I had never perfbimed, 
or sought to perform « preternatural and iniraculoos acts by 
unholy means } Whether I had never vexed^ or sought to 
vex, those against whom I had enmity, by secret and forlxd- 
den arts ? ^Vhether I had never resided in countries the 
inhabitants of which were heretics, and whether I had never 
listened to their discourses and arguments ? Whether, when 
I inhabited such countries, I had never assisted at the cele- 
bration of divine ordinances performed by heretics, or in s 
form which holy church disapproves or condemns ? 

Finding that he could gain nothing upon me by these 
general interrogatories, the inquisitor next descended to 
particulars. He enquired concerning the incidents of my 
Pisan story, which, having first assured myself from the 
train of his questions that some representation of that un- 
fortunate affair had reached his ear^ I willingly related, to 
the same extent that I had previously done to die marchese 
Filosanto. 

He then proceeded to a great number of questions, the 
source of which is to be traced to the commonly received 
notions respecting sorcerers and necromancers. They were 
so artfully contrived, and so large in their scope^ that it was 
not easy to guess whether they related to any particular oc- 
cusation alleged against me, or were formed entirely on 
general principles. Yet some of them were so minute^ so 
connected, and arranged so perfectly in series^ that I could 
not but believe they were an echo of the calumnies invented 
against me at Pisa, of which, however^ as I had never col- 
lected any regular and detailed account, I could not accu- 
rately trace the influence on the present occasion. 

The inquisitor demandefl of me. Whether I had never 
seen or held conversation with any supernatural being, or 
the spirit of a man departed ? Whether I had never prac- 
tised diabolical arts to raise the dead? Whether I hid 
never had a familiar in the form of some insect, domestic 
animal, or reptile ? He was particularly subtle and copious 
in his questions respecting the history of my unfortunate 
dog, endeavouring to surprise me in some slip or contradic- 
tion in what I affirmed on the subject. He asked. Whether 
I had never assumed a form different from my real one, 
either a different age and appearance, or a diSbrent species 



of animal? Whether I had never^ by the agency qiB 
my demon^ inflicted sickness^ convidsion-flts^ or death? 
Whether I had never caused the mortaMty of cattle? 
Whether I had not the power of being in two places at 
once ? Whether I had never been seen riding through the 
air ? Whether I had never been wounded in my absence, 
by a blow ainiied at my astral spirit or apparition ? Whether 
I had never possessed books of conjuration or the art magic ? 
Whether it had never happened to me that an indifferent 
person^ indiscreetly perusing a spell or incantation in my 
possession^ had been maimed or killed by the spirits he had 
undesignedly evoked ? 

A further object particularly pursued in my interrogatory, 
was the detection of my property ; and the questions con- 
structed for this purpose were uncommonly artful and 
multiplied. The inquisitor told me that the holy office 
was^ by the nature of its institution^ the guardian and ad- 
ministrator of every person that fell under its animadver- 
sion. Shut up^ he said^ as I must be^ during the pendency- 
of my cause^ and separated from the rest of mankind, i 
was wholly incapable of superintending my worldly afl^r8> 
which, unless they were properly looked into, might in the 
interval be materially injured. I ought therefore impUcitly 
and without reserve to refer myself in this point to the 
care of the fathers. If my innocence were established, a» 
he hoped, and earnestly prayed to the mother of God, and 
the saints of Jesus, might ultimately happen, I should find 
the holy office a faithful and quaUfied steward. If, on the 
contrary, I should be proved a heretic and an alien to the 
Most High, I ought then to rejoice in the beneficaat inter- 
ference of the fathers, who, by dedicating my wealtl^ to 
consecrated purposes, would mitigate in the eye of the just 
Judge of heaven and earth the duration or fierceness of my 
punishments in a future world. The inquisitor had ap- 
parently heard various reports of my riches, and was in- 
expressibly chagrined that he should be found so unskilful 
a member of his profession, as not to be able to extort from 
me a full confession on that head. After having employed 
every artifice of menace and terror, after having endea^ 
¥0ured to sooth^ and cajole me by blandishments and pev^ 
suasion, and finding all his expedients fruitless, he poured 
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uphill me t}je full hiorm of his indignadon. He nid. it 
wai« sffpartrrit thai I waift dealinf^ disingenuouslT and fraud- 
nltrntly witlj thi: '!ele;rate'l guardians of religion ; it was 
itii\tttKAi\Ai- th^t tilt; exfM:ii(Jiture I was well known more or 
if-HH to liavf ifjcurn.-d could be supported without consider- 
Mi: iiiutih ; and iriy evident duplicity and concealment in 
thin |Miiiit iiiiibt be regarded as a full confirmation of every 
rriifif my arciisiTs liad ailefrcd against me. 

Ill thf courhL* of my examinations, the inquisitor who 
(|n(*stioiiril mi* ^ave himself the trouble of entering into a 
full viiKlicatiiiii of the tribunal of which he was a member. 
Ill' haiii, thai every thing that was valuable to mankind, 
not only in a future Ktate, hut also in the present, depended 
upon preserving in full vigour and strength the sacred in- 
hiitiiiioiis of the (-liriKtian faith; and that those who were 
endowed wiili ] lowers Kufiicient for that purpose would be 
in I lie liigheNt ile^rir inexcusable in the sight of God, if 
they tlid not vigilantly and inflexibly maintain the exertion 
ol' those powers. It was an egregious mistake of self-willed 
and opinionated men, to suppose that the maintenance of 
our holy religion was sufficiently provided for by the clear- 
ness of its evidence. It was no less dangerous, to pretend 
thai the slaliiliiv and iluration of the church of Christ 
iniejit l>e eon tilled to the providence of God. Providence 
aeis h\ human means ; and it was presumptuous for those 
who ne^lei-ted (he means to trust that they should never- 
theless see the end ailequately secured. Why had Provi- 
denee (houi^ht proper to generate an alliance between church 
and slate, anil to plaee the powers and authority of human 
sociei) in ihe hands o\' (he adherents of the Christian faith: 
Maci>ii>ttes and governments were thus made the vican of 
Ueaxen. and ureal would lx> their condemnation if ther 
negUvii^l (he irns: reivsed in thoni. The great adrersarT 
of mankiiul u.is inoess;int'.v watchful for the destruction tf 
souls : anil, while he spread abroad his delusions, it wis 
folh 10 im.iii:u' (hat evide'.^.ce a'.one was powerful enouch 
to i\ninterai': sheni. AVha: .'-dires were the great mass « 
mankiiul of (he i-ti^ri: v a::.: ^ .i.:.:i:v of evidence .- The ieK 
ot" iV.o soorner wji> ever a: hi::.: :o :um into ridicule the cmb 
wcnvl m\$torii's. The oi^x^scrs of our holv faith \ 
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defatigable in their industry^ and as anxious in their exertions 
to deprive their fellow-men of every comfort and hope^ 
as if infidelity^ which was the curse of the human species^ 
were the greatest blessing that could be conferred on 
them. The devil was a hard taskmaster^ and granted no 
vacation^ night or day^ to those who enlisted themselves in 
the support of his cause. It might answer well enough 
the purpose of the vain-glorious theorist^ to suppose that 
man was a rational animal ; but they who had regarded 
human society with an observing eye knew that it was 
otherwise. Delusion would ever be too hard for evidence^ 
and the grossest falsehoods prove victorious over the most 
sacred truths^ if what was illiberally and maliciously styled 
persecution were not brought in aid of the cause of religion. 
The passions of mankind were on the side of falsehood ; 
man^ unrestrained by law, was a wild, ferocious, and most v^ 
pernicious beast, and, were it not for the wholesome curb 
of authority, would speedily throw off all ties and limit, 
ations, human and divine. Nothing could more clearly 
prove, that the heretical followers of Luther and Calvin, 
who had lately sprung up for the plague of mankind, 
whatever they might pretend, were in reality the deter- 
mined enemies of all revelation, than their continual de- 
mand, that the cause should be tried by discussion, and 
that every man should be defended in the exercise of his 
private judgment. They could not but know, — every 
man not totally robbed of all power of discernment must 
know, — that, if this demand were once granted, it would 
prove a blow at the root of every sentiment of religion. 
The Inquisition therefore was the most salutary institution 
that had ever been devised; and the future welfare of 
mankind wholly depended upon the maintenance of its 
powers and its maxims. By a moderate and judicious 
exhibition of terror, it superseded the necessity of innu- 
merable punishments. The inquisition was not capriciour 
and uncertain in its policy ; it acted under the direction of 
immutable laws ; it held a tender, but a firm rein upon the 
extravagances and madness of mankind. Nothing was 
more notorious, than that a regular and systematical pro- 
ceeding was both more effectual and more generous than 
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one that was fickle. He defied the whole history of the p 
world to ]triMluce an example of so merciful a tribunal. 
The p:reat eml of its policy was the reclaiming of dnnen 
ami the nmlti plication of penitents, who, after a gentle 
and salutary discipline, were again by holy church received 
into her hosoni : and even when they delivered the finaDj 
impenitent to the Hames, it was to the flames of a purifying 
fire, which hv destrovint; the flesh redeemed or diminished 
the punishments of a future world. He knew that an out- 
cry liad iKrn artfully raised ap^ainst the proceedings of the 
Iioly ottice. Hut it was easy to see that its enemies, under 
the pretence of compassion for its victims, concealed ad 
inveterate airimosity aprainst property, religion, and civil 
society. 'I'he anahaptists had thrown off the mask, and 
discovered their true designs ; and the rest were only more 
plausible and specious, in proportion as they were more ; 
tinud. The present was the most important crisis that ; 
ever occurred in the history of the world. There was a 
spirit at work, that aimed at dissolving all the bonds of j 
civil society, and converting mankind into beasts and 
sav.i<;es. AVho ha<l not heard of the levellers, millenarians^ 
and tiftli-n)onarchy-men, who, under the specious guise of 
disinterestedness and an universal love of mankind, had 
nothiiiix in view but the most sacrilegious and unprincipled 
depredations ? It was true that the preachers of these 
doctrines were utterly contemptible both for numbers and 
talent : hut it would be found a short-sighted policy, to 
overlook those desperate assailants on account of the poor- 
ness and meanness of their qualifications. For his own 
part he did not hesitate to say, that human society would 
owe its preservation, if it were preserved, to the merciful 
yet vigorous ])roceedings of the court of inquisition. The 
misrepresentations that were invidiously made of the pre- 
sent firm and vigilant system of policy would be heard for 
a day, and then universally abandoned. Posterity, he was 
well assured, would do full justice to the sagacity and 
soundness of the conduct of this calumniated and much 
injured institution. 

The reader will forgive me if the panegyric thus elabo- 
rately pronounced by the inquisitor who examined me, 
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upon the court of which he was a member^ had not all the 
weight with my mind at the moment I heard it which he 
win probably ascribe to it in the calmness of the closet. 
It is so difficult to be impartial in our own cause ! The 
candid mind will no doubt make a large allowance for the 
unhappy situation in which I now stood^ and the bitter and 
galling thoughts that preyed upon my memory. But^ if I 
am chargeable with temporary injustice in the judgment I 
then passed on the arguments of the inquisitor^ I flatter 
mysdf that I have been able^ after the interval that has 
elapsed^ to give a true and adequate statement of them. 

Beside these reasonings on the necessity of a wholesome 
testraint on the privileges of speaking and writings the 
father in another of my examinations condescended to 
delineate to me the mysteries of the world of spirits. He 
reminded me that in the first grand rebellion upon record^ 
that of the fallen angels^ of which he considered the present 
defection under Luther and Calvin as in some measure a 
counterparty a third of the host of heaven had been thrust 
out of the celestial mansions. These accursed spirits had 
since been permitted to pursue their machinations oh 
the face of our earth. ^^ The devH, like a roaring lion, 
goeth about, seeking whom he may devour." The oracles 
of the heathens, the temptations of Job and of our Saviour, 
and the demoniacs of sacred writ, were examples of the 
extensive power which Heaven had thought fit to allow 
faim. Men of a sceptical and feeble understanding had 
been tempted to doubt whether tfiis was consistent with 
the wisdom and goodness of Ood. But, though it was in 
vain for us to pretend to fathom the depth of the divine 
mysteries, there were certain reasons that were sufficiently 
obvious to every ingenuous mind. There were persons in 
all ages of the world, who, like the Sadducees in the time 
of our blessed Saviour, were inclined to affirm '^ that there 
was no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit ;" and God 
permitted the lying wonders of infernal agents the more 
rompletely to confound the unbelief of his enemies. He 
Npirho witnessed the wonderful operations of witchcraft, or 
flaw the ghost of a man departed, could not doubt of th6 
interference of invisible agents in the concems of mti 
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nether world ; and, if there were devils and apptritions, it 
wouUl he to the last degree unreasonable to deny the ex'f 
iKtenceof (ukI, or the miracles of Christ. These werets 
be receiviHl as the grounds of the divine permission of 
sorcerers, necromancers, and witches. But the rules oil 
the divine conduct were not to constitute the rules of ours { 
He might permit the agency of invisible malice, because \ 
he saw things upon an unlimited scale, his judgments wen ■ 
infallible, and he could say to Beelzebub bimself, " Thus > 
far shah thou go, and no further." Those to whose csre 
was intrusted the welfare of mankind bere or hereafter 
were bound as far as possible to oppose themselves to the 
empire of Satan. His power was given him only for a • 
time, and, if not strictly restrained of God and the powen I 
ordained of Clo<l, it would over-run every thing, and replunge j 
all this beautiful scene of creation in its original chaos. [^ 
There was an endless and eternal war between God and f 
the devil, and the governors of the church were Heaven's 
field-officers and pioneers for carrying it on. Of all the 
crimes, he added, to which the depravity of human nature 
had given birth, the most astonishing and the most hor- 
rible was that of diabolical commerce. That human 
creatures should be so far infatuated, as to enter into 
league with the declared enemy of souls, and for the pos- 
session of a short-lived and precarious power to sign away 
their spirits to eternal damnation, was so extraordinary aa 
to have been wholly unworthy of credit, were it not sup- 
ported by evidence as strong and irresistible as that of the 
miracles of Jesus ('hrist himself. The persons who thus 
voluntarily made themselves accursed before God deserved 
to be regarded with alienation and horror by the whole 
human race. Every man that saw them was bound by 
his baptismal engagements to destroy them ; and whoever 
administered to them the smallest portion of food^ drink, 
or comfort, thereby rendered himself a party to their guilt 
The inquisition especially had declared against this race of 
men eternal war, and considered their crime as more com- 
plicated, audacious, and pestilential, than any other branch 
of heresy. Having, for his own part, no doubt that I was 
one of these noxious and enormous reprobates, he exhorted 
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me to make a voluntary confession of mj evil deeds^ and^ 
by submitting readily to the tortures and punishments of 
this worldj endeavour to free myself, if it were yet possible^ 
from those of the world to come. 

These discourses of the inquisitor were variously inter-, 
spersed through the three examinations to which I was 
sul^ected a short time after I became an inhabitant of the 
holy house. On my part I endeavoured to the best of my 
power to repel the imputations cast upon me, to establish 
my innocence, and to confound the severity of my oppres- 
sors. I told the inquisitor, whatever might be the force of 
his arguments respecting heresy and dealings with the devil^ 
they were nothing to me. I was no Lutheran, no anabaptist^ 
no necromancer, no underminer of the faith of others, or 
ally of the prince of the infernal regions. I proudly and 
e&rnestly demanded to be confronted with my accusers. I 
asked my examiner in his turn. What sort of justice that 
was, which pretended to proceed capitally against its pri- 
soners upon secret and unavowed accusations ? He endea- 
voured to stop me. He told me that I was not brought 
there to arraign the methods and practices of their court ; 
that it did not become a prisoner put upon his defence to 
insult his judges ; that this contumacy could not be regarded 
but as an aggravation of my guilt; and that I was bound 
strictly and simply to answer the interrogatories that were 
proposed to me. The rebuke of the inquisitor was unavail- 
ing. My spirit was wrought to too high a pitch to be thus 
restrained ; I was too firmly resolved to give the utmost 
force of mind and truth to the topics of my just defence. 
It is the practice of the inquisition for the prisoner to sit 
during his examination. I started upon my feet. 

'' The mode of your proceeding," cried I, " is the mockery 
of a trial. From your fatal bar no man can go forth ac- 
quitted. How is a story to be refuted, when hardly and 
with difficulty you suffer your prisoner to collect the slightest 
fragments of it ? If I would detect a calumny, is it not re- 
quisite that I should be acquainted with its history, and 
know its authors and propagators ? Then I may perhaps be 
able to confound their forgeries, to show the groundlessness 
'of their allegations^ to expose the baseness of their purposes 
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and the profligacy of their diaracten. I am' infoi 
nothing ; yet I am bid, fint to be my own accuser^ m 
to answer the accusations of others. It is only by fo 
a falsehoo<l through all its doublings that it can b 
tually destroyed. You bid me unravel a web^ and i 
■uifer me to touch it with one of my fingers. The i 
of the purest innocence is often difficult, sometimes 
sible, against the artfulness of a malicious tale^ 
fortuitous concurrence of unfavourable appearances 
you strip innocence of those consecrated weapons b) 
only it can be defended. Give to an accusation th( 
culars with which what really happens must al^; 
attended, give to it the circumstances of place and c 
lay aside the ambiguity and generalities in which you 
yourselves, and then, perhaps then only^ it can be 
ously repelletl. You ask me a thousand various and i 
constructed questions. What sort of a man do you i 
me to be ? 1 am not a fool, that I should be invei^ 
am not a boy, that I should be menaced into confi 
Cease your base and unprincipled arts ! I will fun 
materials against myself. If you know any thing agaii 
avow it! Propose it, and I will answer. Think not U 
up a miserable accusation out of the words which 
vertence or weariness may cause me to utter. Shs 
your institution ! May infamy overtake the system c 
proceedings! That religion which is supported b' 
means is viler than atheism. That civilisation whi 
its basis in despotism, is more worthless and* hatefu 
the state of savages running wild in their woods. 

" Do you not perceive that the language I am now 
ing to you is the exclusive privil^e of conscious inna 
The indignation I express is no artificial rage, i^tu^ 
contrived to overbear accusation. You have it, as it 
spontaneously to my tongue, warm from the prompti 
an honest heart. If I could have consulted a fiiend 
probable he would have dissuaded me from my p 
demeanour as impolitic. If I were governed by tfa 
tates of an ordinary prudence, I should have diaplayc 
ardour, less resentment. But I am willing to tiy wl 
shame cannot yet be lighted up even in the cheek 
inquisitor.^' 
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The father who examined me^ having in vain oideavoured 
to check the current of my invective^ changed his manner^ 
and assumed a tone diametrically the reverse of mine. He 
professed that he felt much compassion and interest for my 
misfortune^ and should deem himself happy if he could he 
the instrument of my deliverance. The language < I had 
uttered was highly indecorous^ and such as seemed in itself 
to call for a rigorous penance. But he should not think 
himself worthy the name of a man^ if he did not make suit- 
able allowance for the bitter and extravagant sentiments^ 
that would occasionally find their way into the mind of one 
in my unfortunate situation. So circumstanced^ men would 
often mistake their friends for their enemies. I regarded 
the inquisition as my enemy: it was in reality my firm and 
disinterested friend ; zealously watchful for my body^ my 
my soul^ and my estate. Other courts had other maxims 
of proceedings because their motives of action were different; 
and it was but just that they should furnish their prisoners 
with a defence against their frailty. But the breast of an 
inquisitor was accessible to no sentiment but that of love ; 
a burning love of Grod ; love of the church ; love of the 
prisoner, who might be wrongfully accused; love of the 
penitent, whom he reconciled to our common mother, the 
church ; love even of the incorrigible heretic whose body he 
burned for the good of his soul. The inquisitor did not 
discover to the prisoner the evidence adduced against him ; 
that was between God and the inquisitor's conscience. But' 
the suppression which was thus practised rendered him 
doubly scrupulous and sceptical as to the evidence he re« 
ceived ; he sifted it with a severity that the prisoner would 
in vain endeavour to imitate ; and the rules of evidence in 
that court were so guarded, punctilious, and minute, as to 
render any mistake in its proceedings altogether impossible. 
For a man to be once a prisoner of the court of inquisition, 
by a salutary prejudice which prevailed through the catholic 
world, rendered him for ever infamous. This was another 
cause of the extreme wanness and caution, with which that 
court was accustomed to proceed. They first listened to 
the accuser, who was obliged to give in his information on 
oath. They then institated a secret enquiry against the 
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party accused ; and^ till they had collected abundant gromul 
for their proceeding, they did not venture to touch a hair of ; 
his head. They elahorately dassetl all the different degrees 
of evidence into half proof, full proof^ proof less than half, . 
and proof less than fuU. Mlien these things were duly am- . 
sidered, it would appear certain that no court that had at an; [ 
time existed on earth, had ever been so tender in its pro- f 
ceeilings, so pure in its incitements, and so every way supe- ; 
rior to the attacks of calumny and malice, as the court of t 
inquisition. 

M'ith respect to myself in particular, he said, they had 
not ap])rehended me and put me upon my defence, without 
previously assemhling a lai^ body of miscellaneous and " 
circumstantial evidence. The evidence they had draws 
from myself was negative only, but it was strong : the ob- 
scurity that hung about my person, who I was, and whence i^ 
I came ; and the obscurity that hung about my fortune, a i 
great visible expenditure in Spain or in Italy, and no visible I 
means. These were not the signatures and tokens of inno- j 
cence. They tended strongly to confirm the accusation I 
under which I laboured. Yet so tender was the inquisition 
in its proceeding, and so chary of its reputation, that upon 
tliesc accumulated proofs and presumptions, they were not 
prepared to pronounce against me. They would hear me 
again and again. They would give me time to recollect 
myself, and for this purpose they would order for me a 
coarse and scanty fare, and a solitary cell. I might depend 
upon it my contumacy should be overcome. The funda- 
mental principle of their proceedings was borrowed from 
that humane and compassionate maxim of the old Roman 
law, De vita hominia nulla cunctatio est longa j and I 
should accordingly find them free from all precipitation and 
impatience, and ready to indulge me with a residence, how- 
ever long, in their prisons, till my case had been sifted to 
the bottom. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

The indulgence thus ostentatiously prodaimed by the father- 
inquisitor was not exactly to my taste. Finding that all 
the enerj^ of mind I could apply to my defence was vain^ 
I determined to have recourse to a different mode of pro« 
oeeding. I received three admonitions^ as they call them^ 
the substance of which I have already recited^ in the course 
of the first ten days of my confinement^ and I then for 
some time heard of the inquisitor no more. I under- 
stood that it was frequently the practice^ after three ad- 
monitions^ not to bring up the prisoner for further hearing 
during a whole year; and it appeared sufficiently pro- 
bable from the last words addressed to me by my judge> 
that this policy was intended to be employed in^ my 
ease. Without further delay therefore I resolved to recur 
to the expedient in the use of which my power was 
unbounded^ and by a brilliant offer at once to subdue ih» 
scruples^ and secure the fidelity^ of the person or persons 
upon whom my safe custody might be found to depend. 
All that was necessary was to convince the party to whom 
I should propose the assisting me^ of the reality of my 
powers ; and then to put carte blanche into his hauds^ or 
rather to ascertain at once the extent of his hopes and de- 
mands^ and by a spirited and peremptory conduct to yield 
them all. In the period which^ immediately previous to 
my present imprisonment, I had devoted to the meditation 
of my future plans and the review of my past^ I had severely 
accused myself of half measures, and had determined to 
abjure all hesitation and irresduteness for the time to come* 
It is not indeed to be wondered at^ that^ possessing a power 
so utterly remote from common ideas and conc^tions^ and 
which^ speaking from^ experience^ I do not hesitate to affirm 
no mere effort of imagination is adequate to represent^ I 
should have acted below the prerogatives and demands of 
my situation. This mistake I would make no more. I 
would overwhelm opposition by the splendour of my pro- 
ceedings, and confound scruples by the dignity and princely 
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|irtnM;aJiy 'of.fi'lefl to «^^^^ i::::: — =17 a^rsc. Be 
<tifl nor miffirr rnf: t/> utter a sentctx t«=frr» -wr.-^. i "e 
<-kpr(-««i-/i* tfi*-\*Mtfz he interrupted zzie. I hjc ** ^^^ 
«lr<-.ifly ihr *.\\i:u^. which seemed for CTrr tr p«rT»5e it 
ftinifial aU><]«' ; hut \ ha/1 not ascribed igpcraroc eaco« ?' » 
1)1111 rirr-ijniHUrif:e, t/i huppose ihat it could irjvriaZT xsas- 
\\-xv with thf: |iroj«:ct I had formed. I now peroBTsd the 
Miiiiitriianri- of my atti;ndant to be overspread with KROi 
mill aUrin. He put hifi hand upon my moath,. azid by his 
afliiufh* Mi-im-d eariiirfltly to insist upon my confermiii^ to 
till* rnh-N of tlur prison. I was not howerer to be tfaof 
ilivrrfffl from iriy purpoHC*. I seized his bandsj and begin 
HKiiiii to purHui: th(! (liHrourHc I had meditated. This pio- 
crnliiix oil my part hidticed him to break die lilenoehe 
Imd liiihcrtJ) prrmTvi'd. He told me that if I did not in- 
NiHiiily M'l him at litnTty, he would alarm the priaon. I 
IinimmI hiH IiuiiiIh. I then hy every gesture I coold devitf 
I'liilcavoiirt'd to prevail 011 him to approach me^ to fsoSSa TBtt 
to coiifrr with him in the lowest whisper^ and asnred 
him that hrNhould have no reason to repent his complianoe. 
I llli^ht aN well have aildresHed myself to the walla that 
iiu'loHe«l me. He wouhl not stay an instant; he would 
yii'hl ill nothing, lie burst from me abruptly^ and^ doiii^ 
the dmir of my cell, left me in solitude and darknesa. 
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■■ In the evening of the day of this attempt the keeper of 
■■Hihe prison entered my apartment. When he appeared^ I 
B^liegan to flatter myself that in this man I should find a 
=3Vbetter subject for my purpose than in the poor turnkey who 
■>had given me so unfavourable a prognostic of my success. 
■vj lost no time in saying to him that I had something im- 
■^portant to communicate ; but he peremptorily commanded 

■ me to be silent, and listen to what he was about to say to 

■ me. He told me that I had already been complained 
3 against for speech^ and I was now repeating my offence. 

He advised me to ponder well the consequences of what I 
' was doing. The orders of the inquisition were rigorous 
and inflexible. The cells were not so substantially sepa» 
r rated but that a voice might be heard from one to the other; 
yet it had happened more than once, that a husband and 
wife, a father and child^ had for years been lodged next to 
each other^ without the smallest suspicion on either part of 
the proximity of their situation. He was astonished at the 
pertinacity of my behaviour. There was no government on 
the face of the earth, he would venture to say, that had sub- 
jects more obedient, more dutiful and exemplary than the 
holy inquisition. Not a murmur was ever heard ; not a 
discontent ever expressed. All was humbleness, thank- 
fulness, and gratitude. He recommended to me to conform 
myself to my situation, and let him hear no further com- 
plaints of me. He had no sooner finished his harangue, 
than he left me as abruptly as his servant had done. It is 
not possible to impart any adequate image of the inflexi- 
bility of his features, or the stem composure of his de- 
meanour. 

I now saw. my situation in a different point of view. 
Bribery was of no use^ where all intercourse was denied. 
Great God ! into w&at position was I got ? In the midst 
of a great and populous city, at this time perhaps the m&.. 
tropoUs of the worlds I heard occasionally from beyond the 
limits of my prison the hum of busy throngs, or the shouts 
of a tumultuous populace. Yet I was myself in the deepest 
solitude. Like the wretched mariners I have somewhere 
read of, shipwrecked upon a desert shore, I might remain 
encaged^ till I lost all recollection of European language^ 
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anil all acquaintance with the sound of mj own voice. A 
jailor from timo to time entered my apartment; but to me 
he was simply a moving and breathing statue^ his features 
ncviT moult li*<l into the expression of a meaning, nor Im 
mouth opennl for the utterance of a sound. From the first 
I had htfu struck with the extreme and death.like silaice 
tliat charactmsed the place of my confinement; but my 
minrl was occupied with other thoughts^ and I had not 
advcriwl to the cause of the phenomenon. I had then fdt 
little inclination to the converse of a jailor ; my natural dis- 
position was somewhat singular for a Frenchman, and in- 
ch ne< I to taciturnity : I had resolved to make a fair imd 
ample trial of the jwwer of a just defence, where my in- 
nocence was so complete and I was entirely disengaged > 
from those unfavourable appearances which had constituted 
my misfortune at Constance ; and I even rejoiced, that a 
silence, which I regarded as casual and individual, delivered 
me from all fear of impertinence in my attendant. With 
how different a temper do we contemplate an incident 
which, we persuade ourselves, continues to operate only 
because we want inclination to remove it ; and an incident 
which is violently imposed, and to which, with the utmost 
exertion of our strength, we cannot succeed to impart the 
slightest shock ! The external object is the same; its picture 
in the intellectual sensorium how unlike ! AVhat a profound 
and inconceivable refinement in the art of tyranny is this 
ailenco ! The jailor might well tell me, that beneath his 
roofs there was neither complaint nor murmur^ that the 
very soul of its inhabitants was subdued, and that they 
suffered the most unheard of oppressions without astonish- 
ment or indignation. This is the peculiar prerogative of 
despotism : it produces many symptoms of the same geaenl 
appearance as tliose w^hich are derived from liberty and 
justice. There are no remonstrances ; there is no impi- 
tience or violence; there is a calm, a fatal and accnned 
tranquillity that pervades the whole. The spectator enters, 
and for a time misinterprets every object he sees ; he per- 
ceives human bodies standing or moving around him ; and 
it is with the utmost surprise, if he has leisure and oppor- 
tunity to observe a littie further, that he finds at last the 
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things he sees to he the mere shades of men^ cold^ inert^ 
glaring hddies^ Which the hekven-hom soul has long since 
deserted. Wond^rfiil^ I hesitate not to affinn^ is the ge^ 
nuine and direct power of such a situation as that in which 
I was iiow placed, upon the human imagination. What 
was it then to iiie, to whom speech was not merely one of 
bhose things, misnamed indulgences, misnamed luxuries, 
upon Which the desirahleness and the health of human ex- 
istence depend ; but who had looked to it as the only and 
the assured mekns of my rescue from this scene of horrors! 
I iiitreat the reader to pardon me, when I confess, that the 
operation of the discovery I made was so overwhelming 
and apparently desperate, that it was some weeks, I might 
say months, before my mind recovered its wonted bias and 
activity. 

It was towards the close of the period I have nam^, 
that a new incident, concurring with ^at familiarity which 
Serves in some measure to disarm every mischief of its 
sting, restored and re-awakened my mind. I had vegetated 
now for some time, if the metaphor can with propriety be 
applied to existence in a noxious and empoisoned air, by 
which all vegetation wotdd have been undermined, arid 
which the vital principle in man is scarcely competent to 
surmount ; and in all this period had encountered nothing 
ftom without, nor received any intimation, that could in the 
slightest d^ree interrupt the progressive destruction and 
waste of the soul. One day, at the customary hour of my 
being attended by my warder, I was surprised to see him 
bring with him a visiter to my cell. The unknown was a 
man with grey hairs and a silver beard : though once tall, 
he now stooped considerably, and supported himself with a 
fitaff : his dress was simple and neat, and his whole appear- 
ance prepossessing. A sweet Serenity was difiused over his 
countenance ; yet there Were occasionally a fire, and a con- 
templative grasp of thou^t, expressed in his eyes, which 
sufficiently proved to me that his serenity was not the result 
of vacancy. All this I discctmed by the faint and uncertain 
light of a small lamp wluch the warder had brought with 
him, and placed upon my table. The introduction was 
perfoiimed in tSka^e, and the warder left us alone. The 
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unknown beckoned me to be seated, for the fint emotko 
of surprise at the entrance of a stranger had caused me to 
atart on my feet ; and, opening a folding stool he had le- 
cviYed from my attendant, he placed himself beside me. 

He tlien addressed me in a low voice, and told me, tfan 
the humanity of the fathers of the inquisition had gifes 
him permission to visit me, and that, if I would be ao ^ 
obliging, in conformity to the regulations of the prison, as 
to lower my voice to the standard of his, we were at liberty 
to confer together. He hoped the conference would be some 
relief to my solitude, if not lead to my complete hberatkn. 
He then unfolded to me his story. He told me that he, 
Uke myself, had been committed to the prisons of the inqui- 
sition upon an accusation of sorcery. Having advanoed > 
thus far, he 8top]>eil. He talked miscellaneously and digres- 
sively of wizards and their familiars, of possessions and de- 
mons, of charms, spells, talismans and incantations, even of 
the elijtir vitie and the philosopher's stone. Sometimes in 
the progress of this discourse I could perceive him observ- 
ing me with tlie utmost narrowness, as if he would dive into 
my soul ; and again, particularly when he caught a glance 
of suspicion in my eye, with infinite address changing bis 
attitude and tone, and assuming a surprising air of inge- 
nuousness and gaiety. In a word he was a consunomate 
actor. It was evident, whether his designs were hostile or 
friendly, tliat his purpose was to make himself master of 
my secret. I asked bim whether the accusation of sorcery 
which had been preferred against him, were well founded 
or a calumny. He evaded that question, and was only 
influenced by it to talk more copiously and fluently on other 
topics, with the apparent design of making me forget the 
enquiry I had made. He avoided anticipation, lest he should 
miscalculate and take wrong ground in my affiur; and, 
though superficially he seemed communicative, I found that 
he scarcely told me respecting himself any one thing definite 
and clear. He celebrated the clemency of the fathers of the 
inquisition. He said, they seemed to regard themselves as 
the adoptive parents of those they held in their custody, 
and were anxious solely for the restoration of souls. In 
their exterior they were austere, and had unfortunately con- 
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tracted a forbidding manner ; but he had soon founds upon 
a closer inspection of their character^ that the only way tb 
deal successfully with them was to repose in them a perfect 
confidence. This panegyric was not resorted to till he had 
exhausted the various topics by which he had hoped him- 
self to extort my secret from me. I asked him^ whether 
the effect of his reposing^ confidence had been an abjuration 
of sorcery^ and reconciliation to the church? But this ques- 
tion experienced the fate of every other that I addressed to 
him. He only told me generally^ that he had every reason 
to be satisfied with^ and to speak well of^ the treatment he 
had experienced in the house of the inquisition. He pos- 
sessed^ or rather^ as I believed^ affected^ a character of 
thoughtless garrulity and loquacity, well adapted to cover 
the strange deviations and abrupt transitions that marked 
his discourse. It was certainly singularly contrasted with 
that close and penetrating air which from time to time I 
remarked in him. 

The reader may deem it surprising and unaccountable ; 
but certain it is I took uncommon delight in this man's 
company. I pressed him earnestly to repeat his visits, and 
would scarcely suffer him to depart^ till he had promised 
to come to me again the next day or the day after. Yet I 
looked on him as my mortal enemy, and had no doubt that 
he was one of the infamous wretches, employed by the 
policy of the inquisition, and well known beneath those 
hated roofs by the appellation of moscas. Various reasons 
may be assigned for my conduct in this particular. Let it 
first be remembered that I was alone, and for months had 
not heard the sound of my own voice. No incident marked 
my days ; no object arrested my attention. A dull, heavy, 
pestilential, soul-depressing monotony formed the history 
of my life. If in this situation I had been visited by a 
mouse or a rat, I should indefatigably have sought to get 
within reach of it, I should have put it to my bosom, and have 
felt with exultation the beat of an animal pulse, the warmth 
of animal life pressing responsively on my heart. With 
what eager appetite I should have mixed in scenes of cala- 
mity and cruelty, intolerable to any other eye, glad for 
myself that even upon such terms I could escape the frost* 
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bound winter of the soul ! How I should have rejoiced, 
like kin^ Richard of England, to see four grim and death- 
dealinp axsassins enter my cell^ like him to struggle and 
wn*stK' and I'ontend with my murderers, though, as in 16 
ensn\ wounds ami a fatal end should be the result ! Thus 
feeling then, it is little wonderful that I should have haikd 
with pleasure the visit of the mosca. 

But iliis was not all. A\'hile I conferred with, or rather 
listened to my visiter, that pride and self complacency, 
which I suspect to he the main, or at least the indispensaUe, 
inp:re<lient of all our pleasures, revived in my heart I be- 
lievisl that he was set upon me by these insatiable blood- 
suckers of the inquisition, that he might ensnare me with 
his questions, and treacherously inveigle me to the faggot • 
and the stake. I felt a last, lambent intimation of pride 
within me, when my heart whispered me, '^ This man shall 
not attain his ends." I secretlv defied his arts, and amused 
myself with ))aiHinpr his most cunning devices. I had now 
some one with whom to measure myself. The comparison, 
I own, for a descendant of the counts of St. Leon, wasi 
humble one ; but it is not permitted a prisoner in the jails 
of the inquisition to be fastidious in his pleasures. This 
man I ])layetl with at my ease, and laughed at his strata- ^ 
gems. 1 therefore felt that I was his superior, and, wbidi 
was a siensation I had not latelv been accustomed to. that I 
was soineboily. These feelings recommended to me his 
visits. 

But what was much more material, I looked flurther, 
and proposed an ultimate end to this occurrence. Let it 
be recollected what was my unhappiness, when I found 
myself, if I may be allowed the expression, suddenly de- 
prived of s^^eech, and then it will easily be understood how 
sincerely I rejoicetl to have this faculty restored to me. 
Speech, as I have already said, I had regarded as the only 
and assured means of my deliverance from this scene of 
horrors. I therefore doubted not that from this miserable 
tool of my oppressors I would obtain my enlargement. I 
stood firmly on my guard. I permitted him to run out 
the whole length of his own project without interruption. 
By this delay I should better understand his character, and 
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finally seize it with a more decisive grasp. Thus purposinf^^ 
I allowed three Or four visits to pass hefore I opened to mb 
mosca my own proposal. I designed unexpectedly to tuftt 
the tahles upon him, to surprise and finish with him at 
<me^. I knew not that all ^is precaution was necessai^^ 
Imt I plajred for too deep a stake^ not to he anxious to oifilt 
nothing, which hereafter in retrospect I might reproadk 
myself that I had omitted. 

The time was at length come^ at which I judged it con^ 
venient to execute what I had planned in my mind. T 
began with an attempt to mortify and humhle my guest iA 
his own eyes^ that he might lose the pride to make the 
smallest resistance to my proposal. 

'^ Do you thinks my good sir/' cried I, " that I have fldt 
perfectly understood your intentions all this while? You hatfe 
pretended to he my friend, and to come to me for my godd; 
I know that every secret I reposed in your fidelity, eVery 
word that I might unguardedly have dropped,/ every Iook 
and gesture that could have heen interpreted to my disad. 
vantage, would have heen instantly reported to the fatheift 
of the inquisition. Why, what a poor and miserable fo<d 
must you have imagined me to be ! How came you into 
my cell ? Had you a secret key by which you found your 
way hither unknown ? Could you ever have come into my 
apartment, if you had not been employed? You fatm 
upon me, and are the tame and passive agent of my m€tL 
ciless destroyers ! Shame on such base and perfidious pGftk 
ceedings ! Is this religion, that you should flatter and 
cajole and lie to a man, purely that you may have the grii. 
tification at last of burning him alive ? If you or yoi^ 
masters can make out any thing to my disadvantage, 1^ 
them make it out in the way of fair and open trial, by ^bt 
production of direct evidence, and calling on me for mf 
defence. They style themselves the champions of Chriiit. 
endom and ornaments of our holy faith; they pretend Kfr 
an extraordinary degree of sanctity, and would have all men 
bow down in mute reverence and astonishment at their 
godliness ; and yet they have recourse to means 'so baM^ 
tliat the most profligate and abandoned tyrant upon 
record would have disdained to employ them. But, bene 
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as are the judges and assessors of the court m whose prison 
I stand, even they scorn the meanness of the perfidious tssk 
in which you have engaged." 

The vehemence I put into the suppressed and under-tone 
with which I delivered these reproaches^ seemed to produce 
no emotion in my guest He dropped his stafi^ upon hit 
shoulder ; he meekly folded his arms upon his hosom, and ' 
answered, that he had long since learned to hear every 
contumely for the cause of God and the Redeemer : ^ 
were heaven.directed chastisements^ which his manifold dos 
and iniquities had amply deserved. 

" Hypocrite ! " replied I, "would you make me heUeve 
that a conscientious motive can prompt such conduct as ' 
yours, can mould your features into a treacherous expres- > 
sion of kindness, aiid fill your mouth with lies and dec^ 
tions innumerable ? " 

" No proceedings," rejoined he, with an unaltered air, 
" are base, that God and his church prescribe. I take up I 
the cross with cheerfulness, and glory in my shame. The 
more ignominious in the eyes of an unr^enerate world is 
my conduct, the more entire and implicit does it prove my 
obedience to be." 

My heart swelled within me as he talked. I could lend 
no attention to such despicable cant, and was ashamed to 
see the most profligate conduct assuming to itself the pre- 
tensions to an extraordinary degree of sanctity and disin- 
terestedness. 

" Come, come," said I, " dissembler ; I know that no- 
thing could buy a man to so loathsome an office but money. 
You are some galley-slave, some wretch, who by your conu 
plicated crimes have forfeited your life to the conununityi 
and are now permitted to earn a miserable existence by 
lying in wait for the unfortunate, and engaging in arts at 
which humanity shudders. I take you upon your own 
terms ; you are the man I want. Assist me to escape ; go 
vnth me to some safer and less cruel country ; I will re- 
ward you to the extent of your wishes. Give me your 
hand ; an estate of six thousand pistoles per annum^ with- 
out further condition, waits your acceptance. I invoke all 
the powers^ sacred to truth and punishers of deceit, to 
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witness^ that I have ability to make good the whole of what 
I promise." 

While I spoke^ I could perceive an extraordinary revo- 
lution taking place in my guest. The meekness and tran- 
quillity of bis countenance subsided; his eye became 
animated and alive. I hailed the auspicious omen ; I urged 
my proposal with all the impetuosity I could exert and all 
the arguments I could devise. At length I paused. I 
looked again at the countenance of the mosca; I was less 
pleased than before. The expression did not seem to be 
that of assent aiid congratulation ; it was rather of horror 
and alarm. * 

" St. Jago^ and all the saints and angels of heaven^ pro- 
tect me ! '* exclaimed he. '' What do I hear ? A full 
confession of guilt ! And art thou then the confederate of 
the i)rince of the powers of darkness ? If we were not here, 
in the holy house of inquisition^ I should die at this moment 
with fear that the roof would fall and crush us together. 
I should expect hell to swallow me alive^ for being found in 
thy unhallowed society." He trembled with every expression 
of the sincerest terror and aversion. 

" ' Thy money perish with thee,' thou second Elymas, 
like him ' full of all subtlety and mischief, child of the 
devil, enemy of all righteousness ! ' Blasted be thy offers t 
Have I for this devoted myself to the service of God, as. 
siduously sought out the basest and vilest offices of that 
service, and loaded myself with ignominy here, that I might 
obtain a crown of glory hereafter ? and am I now to be as- 
saulted with the worst of Satan's temptations ? Even so. 
Lord, if such be thy will ! Oh, poor, miserable, deluded 
victim of the arch-deceiver of mankind, what has the devil 
done for thee ? He has persuaded thee that thou art rich; 
and thou wantest every joy and every necessary of life. 
He has promised to be diy friend ; and he brings thee to 
the faggot and flames in this world, as an earnest of thy 
eternal danmation hereafter." 

My visiter had no sooner thus poured out the tumult and 
agitation of his soul, than he left me abruptly, and I saw 
him no more. 

Such was the event of my attempt to bribe the officers of 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Philip the Second, king of Spain, succeeded to the throne 
of that monarchy ahout the close of the year 1555 ; bat 
his affairs in England and the Netherlands long withheld ^ 
him from visiting his beloved country, and he did not retch 
its shores, after a seven years' absence, till the twenty-niodi 
of August, \55[). It may be thought that a public event 
of this sort could be litde interesting to me, a forgottes . 
prisoner, immured in the dungeons of the inquisitioii. 
The fact was otherwise. The king was desirous of distin- 
guishing his arrival on his native soil by some splendid ; 
exhibition or memorable event, that should at once expras * 
his piety to liod. and conduce to the felicity of his people: j 
and he could think of nothing that so signally united ' 
these characters as an Auto de Fi. The Lutheran heresy, 
which in the course of forty years had spread its poison so 
widely in the different countries of Europe^ had not failed 
to scatter a few of its noxious seeds even in this, tbe 
purest and most Catholic of all its divisions. But Philip 
had early proclaimed his hostility against this innovation; 
and, prostrating himself before the image of his Saviour, 
had earnestly besought the divine miyesty, *^ that he mi^t 
never suffer himself to be, or to be called^ the lord of those 
in any comer of the globe, who should deny Him the 
Lord." Pre\'iously to his arrival in Spain, directions hid 
been given, and arrangements made, respecting the pious 
and solemn exhibition he demanded. Formerly those who 
by the fathers of the inquisition had been dehvered over to 
the secular arm, had been executed in the different places 
where their crimes had been committed, or tfieir trials been 
held : but now it was proposed that all those thron^^boiit 
the kingdom, who were found properly qualified to satisfy 
by their deaths the sublime taste of the royal saint, should 
be divided into two troops, and sent, the one to Seville, 
long the capital of an illustrious monarchy^ and the other 
to \'alladolid, which had the honour to be the birthplace 
of the present sovereign. The troop destined to feed the 
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flames at Seville was composed of fifty persons^ many of 
them distinguisoed for their rank^ thdr talents^ or tlidr 
virtues. The troop to he escorted to Valladolid^ of which 
I was a memher^ amounted only to thirty : hut to compen- 
sate this deficiency^ Philip himself had signified his gracious 
intention to he present^ together with the heir apparent and 
his whole courts at that exhibition. The Spuiish nation^ 
ngoicing in the approach of a monarch who was bom 
among them^ whose manners and temper happily accorded 
with theirs^ and whom they believed about to fix his per- 
petual residence in their land^ expected him with all the 
longings of the most ardent attachment. We^ the unhappy 
victims of pious and inquisitorial tyranny^ also expected Mm. 
Our hearts did not pant with a less beating quickness ; 
though ourfanxiety arose from emotions of a different nature. 

Valladolid is distant from the metropolis eighty-four 
miles. We had already been some weeks prepared for this 
Journey^ and piously directed to hold ourselves in readiness 
to take our part in the solemn national sacrifice. We 
waited however to receive a previous notice of the day on 
which the monarch would enter the place of his birth^ 
since so great was his royal zeal for the cause of rdigion 
and civil society^ that he would not consent to be absait 
from any part of the spectacle ; and accordingly it was not 
allowed us to enter the scene of our final destination^ till 
the king of Spain and the Indies should be already on the 
spot^ and prepared to receive us. The auto 4a fi pert- 
formed at Seville had the precedence of ours : it took place 
on the tw«ity-fourth of September ; and we were indulged 
with an accurate account of it^ and were present at a public 
reading of the record of the act^ in the chapel of our prison^ 
previously to our removal fr(mi the metropolis. 

I will not enter into a minute detail of the scene of this 
reading; though the reccdkction will never be effaced from 
my memory. Of the persons present who were destined to 
suffer capital punishment^ eight were women. Four of 
them were taken from a single family^ being a grandmother^ 
a mother^ and two daughters of the noble house of Alcala. 
They had all been beautiful of person, and of a graceful 
figure ; the youngest of the daughters was in the nineteenth 
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?3 1 found that I was only acting over again what he had 
s experienced before me. His legacies had served to involve 
L~ tne in the bitterest and most imheard of miseries^ but were 
K« wholly destitute of ability to rescue from the evils them, 
■r selves created. Unbounded wealth I found to have no 
K power to bribe the dastard slaves of religious bigotry ; and 
rs the elixir of immortality, though it could cure disease, and 
m put to flight the approaches of age, was impotent to repel 
E" the fervour of devouring flames. I might have been happy 

■ I was happy when the stranger found me. I might 

have Hved to a virtuous and venerable old age, and have 
died in the arms of my posterity. The stranger had given 
r me wealth, and I was now poorer than the peasant who 
wanders amidst polar snows. The stranger had given me 
immortality, and in a few days I was to expire in excru- 
ciating tortures. He found me tranquil, contented, in the 
midst of simple, yet inestimable pleasures ; he breathed into 
me the restless sentiment of ambition; and it was that sen. 
timent which at length had placed me on high in the chapel 
of the prison of the Catholic Inquisition. 

Our progress to Valladolid was slow and solemn, and 
occupied a space of no less than four days. On the even- 
ing of the fourth day we approached that city. The king 
and his court came out to meet us. He saluted the in. 
qnisitor general with all the demonstrations of the deepest 
submission and humility ; and then, having yielded him 
the place of honour, turned round his horse, and accom- 
panied us to Valladolid. The cavalcade that attended the 
king broke into two files, and received us in the midst of 
them. The whole city seemed to empty itself on this me- 
morable occasion ; and the multitudes that crowded along 
the road, and were scattered in the neighbouring fields, 
were innumerable. The day was now closed ; and the pro- 
cession went forward amidst the light of a thousand torches. 
We, the condemned of the inquisition, had been conducted 
from the metropolis upon tumbrils ; but, as we arrived at 
the gates of Valladolid, we were commanded, for the greater 
humiliation, to alight and proceed on foot to the place of 
our confinement, as many as could not walk without as- 
sistance being supported by the attendants. We were 
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neither chained nor hound ; the prsctioe of the inq 
heing to deliver the condemned upon su^ oceario 
the hinds of two sureties etch^ who phuxd their d 
the middle between them ; and men of the most res] 
characters were accustomed from religious motiyes 
for this melancholy office. 

Dejected and despairing I entered the streets of t 

no object present to the eyes of my mind but thai 

approaching execution. The crowd was Tsst ; the 

sion inexpressible. As we passed hy the end of a 

lane, the horse of one of the guards who rode exac 

line with me^ plunged and reared in a violent mani 

at length threw his rider upon the pavement. 

the horse-guards attempted to catch the bridle of 

raged animal. They rushed against each other. 

of the crowd were thrown down^ and trampled un 

horses' feet. The shrieks of these^ and the loud c 

exclamations of the bystanders^ mingled in oonfu 

discordant chorus. No sounds no ol]rject could be 

guisheil. From the excess of the tumult a sudden 

darted into my mind^ where all^ an instant before^ b 

relaxation and despair. Two or three of the horses 

forward in a particular direction. A moment afi 

resiled with equal violence^ and left a wide^ but tr 

gap. My project was no sooner conceived than e: 

Weak as I had just now felt myself^ a sapematura 

strength seemed to come over me. I sprung away 

imaginable impetuosity, and rushed down the lam 

just mentioned. Every one amidst the confusion 

tentive to his personal safety^ and several minntes 

before I was missed. 
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In the lane every thing was silent^ and the darkn 
extreme. Man^ woman^ and child were gone out 
the procession. For some time I could scarcely disi 
a single object ; the doors and windows were all di 
now chanced to come to an open door ; within I 
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one but an old man^ who was busy over some metallic work 

^at 8 chafing-dish of fire. I had no room for choice; I 

eaqpected every moment to hear the myrmidons of the in- 

qpdsition at my heels. I rushed in ; I impetuously closed 

Uie door, and bolted it ; I then seized the old man by the 

^collar of his shirt with a determined grasp, and swore ve- 

hemently that I would annihilate him that instant, if he 

^did not consent to afibrd me assistance. Though for some 

^tjme I had perhaps been feebler than he, the terror that 

^now drove me on, rendered me comparatively a giant. He 

'^^intreated me to permit him to breathe, and promised to do 

*^ whatever I should desire. I looked round the apartment, 

^and saw a rapier hanging against the wall, of which I in« 

^ atantly proceeded to make myself master. While I was 

■ doing this, my involuntary host, who was extremely ter- 

^ vified at my procedure, nimbly attempted to slip by me and 

*' msh into the street. With difficulty I caught hold of hia 

* arm, and, pulling him back, put the point of my rapier to 
*f his breast, solemnly assuring him that no consideration on 
' ' earth should save him from my fm*y, if he attempted to 
*^ escape a second time. He immediately dropped on hif 
^' knees, and with the most piteous accents intreated me to 

* spare his life. I told him that I was no robber, that I did 
^ not intend him the slightest harm, and that, if he would 
^ implicitly yield to my direction, he might assure himself 

* be never should have reason to repent his compliance. By 

* this declaration the terrors of the old man were somewhat 
appeased. I took the opportunity of this calm to go to the 

^ street door, which I instantly locked, and put the key in 
my bosom. 

^ Nothing but the most fortunate concurrence of circum- 
stances could have thus forwarded my escape. The rearing 
of the horse of the life-guardsman was purely accidentaL 
The concourse and press of the crowd from all sides could 
alone have rendered this circumstance of any magnitude. 
The gap which was made by the pushing forwards and re* 
siling of the horses continued barely long enough for me to 
spring through, and closed again in an instant. It is astOi- 
nishing that the thought of escape should have thus siid^ 
denly darted into my mind, which^ but a moment before^ 
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these. I suffered him 

.^ :: .- i^.ii:-.*: me had been the crime 

>^ > . - . i :' r>:..r.: *urcrs:ition might be sup- 

;\. ■-.> or .-.w/table to a Jew. I empha- x 

. . . • ;— >vVu::o:is which had been so long 

>. ; ■. t: ^.v". o: his ancestors, and obserred 

•: w u"./i "tc in him to assist the operation 

.. . ■. .Tivcrs ct which his fathers had so deeply 

. i .". "^.^ •;- r:\vc* y abb.orred. I assured him that 1 

.; '.••.•:: i:::o no danger, and that all I asked was 

..^ . ' ot' ,1 iVw hours: I would leave him in the 

:: .'v vV.owir.i: day. and he should hear of me no 

I r*j!:*.i'.uU\l liini, that the danger he had to fear 

l\.r.i\i:;i:. r.ot in protecting me. The inquisidon 
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x>ked upon every new christian with an eye of the severest 
ealousy ; and the mere fact^ if known^ that I had taken 
efiige in his house^ would iiifallihly suhject him to the 
rurgation of a temporary imprisonment in their dungeons. 
t would he in vain for him to affirm that he had no choice 
Q what had occurred ; he was without a witness to confirm 
ds relation, and the assertions of a man born of Jewish 
»arents never obtained credit in the court of the inquisition. 
'. addedj with solemn asseverations^ that the .moment I set 
bot beyond the territory of Spain, I would remit to him 
he sum of six hundred pistoles as an acknowledgment for 
lis kindness. 

During the whole of my discourse, I watched his coun- 
enance with the utmost minuteness. It gradually relaxed 
ix>in the terror which had at first appeared in it, to ex- 
yressions of compassion and complacence. I saw nothing 
liat ought to alarm me. When it was his turn to speak, 
le earnestly assured me that he took a warm interest in 
ny story, and would cheerfully perform every thing I re- 
quired. He was happy that my favourable stars had led 
[ue to his habitation, and would rejoice, to the latest hour 
3kf his existence, if they rendered him instrumental in pre- 
serving the hfe of a human being from so deplorable a 
catastrophe. While I talked to him, I easily perceived that 
the arguments I used, which produced the most sensible 
effect upon his features, were those of the dangers arising 
to him from betraying me, and the reward* of six hundred 
pistoles which I promised him in the event of my success. 
His motives however were blended together in his mind; and 
he had no sooner formed a determination, grounded perhaps 
upon the meanest considerations, than he became eloquent 
in a panegyric of his own benevolence, by which he was 
not, I believe, more anxious to impose upon me, than to 
put the change upon himself. I considered all that he said, 
his gestures, and the very tones of his voice, with eager 
anxiety ; the terror of the inquisition penetrated to the 
marrow in my bones ; and the fate awarded against me by 
that court became inexpressibly more horrible to my thoughts^ 
now that I saw the probability of escaping it. Every thing 
that I observed in the Jew was apparently fair, plausible^ 
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Med I : ^^ one embrace^ and then^ till the dawn of the 
aoming day, she remains with me. I released my hold ; 
he child rushed to her father, and he caught her in his 
inns. '^ My dear Leah," cried Mordecai, *' now a sainted 
qpirit in the bosom of our father Abraham ! I call God to 
iritness between us, that, if all my caution and vigilance 
Ban prevent it, not a hair of this child shall be injured I* 
Stranger, you little know by how strong a motive you have 
{K»w engaged me to your cause. We poor Jews, hunted 
nn the face of the earth, the abhorrence and execration of 
mankind, have nothing but family affections to support us 
under our multiplied disgraces ; and family affections are 
entwined with our existence, the fondest and best-loved 
[Kurt of ourselves. The God of Abraham bless you, my 
child ! Now, sir, speak ! what is it you require of me ? " 

I told the Jew that I must have a suit of clothes con. 
formable to the appearance of a Spanish cavalier, and cer- 
tain medical ingredients that I named to him, together with 
his chafing-dish of coals to prepare them ; and, that done, 
I would then impose on him no further trouble. Having 
received his instructions, he immediately set out to procure 
what I demanded. He took with him the key of the 
house ; and, as soon as he was gone, I retired with the 
child into the inner apartment, and fastened the door. At 
first I applied myself to tranquillise the child, who had 
been somewhat alarmed at what she had heard and seen : 
lliis was no very difficult task. She presently left me, to 
amuse herself with some playthings that lay scattered in a 
comer of the apartment. My heart was now comparatively 
at ease ; I saw the powerful hold I had on the fidelity of 
the Jew, and firmly persuaded myself that I had no trea- 
chery to fear on his part. Thus circumstanced, the exer- 
tion and activity with which I had lately been imbued left 
me ; and I insensibly sunk into a sort of slumber. 

The night was now far advanced, and I was still reclined 
insensible upon Mordecai's bed, when suddenly a jargon of 
various sounds seemed from all sides to assail me. My 
mind was confused ; I heard something, but seemed wholly 
unconscious what I was, and where. I wanted to escape 
from the disturbance; bat it continued, and even increased. 
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At lenp^tli I was furcctl to command my attention ; and the ^ 
first tiling 1 porccivtHl was a beating at the door of tbe d 
chanilMT. Tlif little girl was come to the bedside^ andeiip 1 
deavouriiifT to shake nie. '* Sir, sir/* she cried in an eager 1 
accent, " my lather wants to come in, and I cannot slip the 
lK>h of the (luur. liy slow dep^rees I began to comprehend i 
uiy situation, and to recollect what had happened immedi-' 
ately l)elbre. 1 felt greatly alanned ; I feared by the dis- 
turbance that Murdecai had not returned alone. I essayed 
to speak ; my organs refused their office. I endeavoured i 
to move ; my limhs felt palsied, and absolutely lifdess. Ir 
experienced a ^inking and sickness of heart that seemed to 
he the imiiieiUatc precursor of death. ])y listening occa- 
sionally to the discourse which the father and the daughter ^ 
l)egan to hold with eacli other, I became satisfied that Mor- 
decai was without a companion. I endeavoured to make 
die little girl understand that I was incapable of rising from 
the Ix'il ; and, ha\ing at length succeeiled, she coniinuni- ^ 
cateil the information to her father. AVith considerable 
trouhle he loo>ened the door at its hinges, and entered the 
roi>ni. I founil myself in the extremest degree feeble and ' 
languid ; the Jew however assiduously administered to me 
of cordials he ha<l in his possession^ and by d^rees I felt 
myself considerably restoreil. 

Now, for the tirst time, I was at leisure to attend to the 
state of my strength and my health. My coiifinenient in the 
inquisition, and tlie treatment I had experienced^ had 
iK'fore rendered me feeble, and almost hel])less ; but these 
appeareil to ho circumstances scarcely worthy of attentioDj 
in the situation in which 1 was then placed. The impulse 
I felt, in the midst of the confusion in the grand street of 
Valladolid, produced in me an energy and power of exertion 
which nothing but the actual experience of the fact could 
have ])ersuaded me was possible. This energy, once begun, 
appeared to have the faculty of prolonging itself; and I did 
not relapse into imbecility, till the occasion seemed to be 
exhaustetl which called for my exertion. I examined my- 
self by a mirror with which ^lordecai furnished me: I 
found my hair as white as snow, and my face ploughed with 
a thousand furrows. I was now fifty-four, an age which^ 
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Brith moderate exercise aiid a vigorous constitution^ often 
.ppears like the prime of human existence ; but whoever 
fead looked upon me in my present condition^ virould not 
KSLve hesitated to affirm that I had reached the eightieth 
riear of my age. I examined with dispassionate remark the 
;tate of my intellect : I was persuaded that it had subsided 
zito childishness. My mind had been as much cribbed and 
mmured as my body. I was the mere shadow of a man^ 
rf no more power and worth than that which a magic lan- 
tern produces upon a wall. These are thy works, Super- 
^don ! — this the genuine and proper operation of what is 
sailed Christianity ! Let the reader judge of what I had 
passed through and known within those cursed walls by the 
affects ; I have already refused, I continue to refuse, to tell 
what I suflPered, and how those effects were produced. 
£nough of compassion, enough of complaint : I will con- 
fine myself, as far as I am able, to simple history. 

Being recovered, as far as the cordials and attention of 
Mordecai were capable of recovering me, I desired for the 
remainder of the night to be alone, except that I was still 
resolved to retain the little Jewess as the pledge of my 
safety. I was greatly obliged to my host for the punctuality 
he had already displayed : he had found considerable diffi- 
culty in procuring the articles of which I stood in need, 
oviring partly to the lateness of the hour, and partly to the 
presence of the king, and the general hurry and confusion 
which had been produced by the solemn entry of the inqui- 
sition. His effi^rts too to recover me from the languor and 
lethargy into which I had sunk, had a character of gene- 
rosity ; and perhaps I ought now to have trusted him with- 
out a hostage. But my heart was too earnestly bent upon 
accomplishing its present object, to affiard harbour to the 
punctilios of delicacy. The same earnestness' caused me to 
insist upon Mordecai's repairing the injury which the 
hinges of the door had sustained ; and I was careful to 
satisfy myself that every thing was restored to a state of 
perfect security. 

I was now once again alone. The little girl, who had 
been unusually disturbed, and roused at an unseasonable 
hour, sunk into a profound sleep. I heard the noise which 
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Monlecai inaile in undressing himself, and composing hu 
limbs ii|HMi a inattrass. which he had dragged for the pw* 
s^nt iK'CJsion into the front room, and spread before the 
hearth. 1 sihhi found by the hardness of his breathing thit 
he aliso was asleep. I unfoUled the papers he had broudu 
ine ; tbey consisted of various medical ingreflients I bui 
directed him to procure ; there were also two or three vjjls, 
containin,;; syrups and essences. I had near me a ptir of 
scales with wbich to weigh my ingredients ; a vessd ot 
water ; the chating-dish of my host^ in which the fire vs ^ 
nearly extinguished ; and a small taper, with some charcoil 
to relii;ht the tire, in case of necessity. "WTiile I was occu- 
pied in surveying these articles and arranging my materialf, 
a sort of torpor came suddenly over me^ so as to allow me 
no time for resistance. 1 sunk upon the bed. ] remained 
dius for al)out half «in hour, seemingly without tlie power of 
collect in, <: my thoughts. At length I started, felt alarmed, 
and applied my utmost force of mind to rouse my exertioBSi > 
While I drove, or attempted to drive, my animal spirit* 
from lind) to limb, and from part to part, as if to enquire 
into the general condition of my frame, I became convinced 
diat I was dying. Let not the reader be surprised at this: 
twelve years' imprisonment, in a narrow and unwholesome 
evil, may well account for so sudden a catastrophe. Strang ^ 
.'uid paradoxical as it may seem, I believe it will be found in 
the experiment that the calm and security which succeed to 
great internal injuries are more dangerous than the pangs . 
and hardships that went before. I was now thorou^J 
alarmed : 1 applied myself, with all vigilance and expedi- 
tion to the compounding my materials. The fire was gone 
out ; the taper was glimmering in the socket : to swallow 
the julep when I had prepared it, seemed to be the list 
ellbrt of which my organs and muscles were capable. It 
was the elixir of immortality, exacdy made up according to 
the prescription of the stranger. 

Whether from the potency of the medicine, or the 
oftect of imagination, 1 felt revived the moment I had 
swallowe«l it. I placed myself deliberately in Morde- 
cai's bed, and drew over me the bed-clothes. I fell 
asleep almost instantly. I believe my first sleep wai 
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perfectly sound and insensible ; but in no long time I w«8 

^▼isited with the pleasantest dreams imaginable. Nothing 

was distinct ; nothing was attended with the consciousness 

«f my former identity ; but every thing was gay, cheerful, 

invigorating, and delicious. I wandered amidst verdant 

lavms, and flower-enamelled gardens. I was saluted with 

the singing of a thousand birds, and the murmuring of a 

thousand fountains. Kids, fawns, and lambs frisked and 

gamboled before me. At a distance, through an opaiing 

in the trees, I discerned nymphs and their swains dancing 

a variety of antic measures. I advanced towards them ; 

they approached towards me. Fifes, oboes, recorders, and 

instruments of a hundred names, commenced a cheerful 

and melodious concert. Myself and the dancers now woe 

met ; they placed me in the midst of them. They began a 

.choral song ; the motion of their limbs conformed to their 

numbers. I was the theme of the general chaunt; they 

ascribed to me the beauty of Apollo, the strength of 

Hercules, the invention of Mercury, and the youth of 

Bacchus. 

My sleep was not long ; in a few hours I awakened. 
With difficulty I recognised the objects about me, and 
recollected where I had been. It seemed to me that my 
heart had never beat so vigorously, nor my spirits flowed 
so gay. I was all elasticity and hfe ; I could scarcely hold 
myself quiet ; I felt impelled to bound and leap like a kid 
upon the mountains. I perceived that my little Jewess 
was still asleep ; she had been unusually fatigued the nig^t 
before. I know not whether Mordecai's hour of rising 
were come ; if it were, he was careful not to disturb 
his guest. I put on the garments he had prepared; 
I gazed upon the mirror he had left in my apartment. 
I can recollect no sensation in the course of my life, so 
unexpected and surprising as what I felt at that mo« 
ment. The evening before, I had seen my hair white, and 
my face ploughed with furrows ; I looked fourscore. What 
I beheld now was totally different, yet altogether familiar ; 
it was mysdf, myself as I had appeared on the day of my 
marriage with Marguerite de Damville; the eyes, the 
mouth, the hair, the complexion, every circumstance, point 
by point, the same. I leaped a gulf of thirty- two years. I 
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|>erU under which I had before laboured^ was from Mor- 
decai^ who^ if he had seen me in the garments he had pro- 
cnired^ might have recognised them ; and^ though a peril 
from this source came barely within the limits of possibility, 
it was easily avoided, and I therefore chose to avoid it. 

I passed the whole of this day in a species of enjoyment, 
'which, as it has no parallel in the ordinary transactions of 
mankind, so are there no terms in the received languages of 
the world that are adequate to the description of it. It has 
often been a subject of melancholy and complaint among 
n^ortals, that, while the whole vegetable system contains in 
it a principle of perpetual renewal, man alone, — the orna- 
ment and lord of the universe, man, — knows no return to 
youth. When the sun dechnes in the west, the flowers 
droop, and fold up their frail and delicate leaves ; but soon 
the eyelids of the morn are again opened, and again they 
rejoice in his invigorating beams. Upon the approach of 
winter, the beech, the ash, and the monarch-oak, scatter 
their withered foliage over the plains; but spring reappears, 
and nakedness is no longer their reproach, and they clothe 
tliemselves anew in their leafy honours. With what a 
melancholy sensation does the old man survey his decaying 
hmbs ! To me, he cries, there is no second morning, and 
no returning spring. My head, pressed down with years, 
shall never again erect itself in conscious manhood. These 
hoary locks shall no more be adorned with the auburn of 
glossy youth. My weather-beaten trunk shall at no time 
clothe itself with a smoother rind. A recruited marrow 
shall never fill these bones, nor a more vigorous sap circu- 
late through my unstrung limbs. I recollect what I was 
in the prime of manhood, with vain regrets ; the memory 
answers no other end than to torment and upbraid me. 

The useless wish of the old man, the object of his hope- 
less sigh, was mine. Common and every-day blessings have 
little value in the eye of their possessor. The young man 
squanders the endowments of youth, and knows not to prize 
them. If the young man had once been old, if the old man 
could again be young, then, and then only, they would 
justly estimate their wealth. ^ The springy limb, the bound- 
ing frame, the vigour that sets fatigue at defiance, and 
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revels in pleasures unexhausted^ would then by the oes 
and conscious comparison^ of feebleness and lassitude, tk 
drvKipiii^ limb, the achinp: head, and the frame decayed ii. 
all its Kt'iiSiS, he well understood. Such was my sitiutiaiL 
Ye*icnlay I was fourscore ; to-day I was twenty. Yeflo. 
d»iy I was a piisoner, crippleil in every articulation; ttnlay 
I was a citizen of the world, capable of all its deli^ 
'I'o-niorrow 1 was destineii to have been dragged to ^ 
^:ake with iirnominy, and to suffer intolerable anguish amids 
tlie t^houts and huzzas of an unfeeling populace ; to-mono* 
I was at lilKTty to employ as I pleased, to choose thetbealP^ 
uiH>n which it should be spent, and the gratifications tltf 
^llould Ik> crowileil into it. AVhat was most material, my 
uiind was j:rown young with my body. Weary of eternai 
sirupiile, 1 had lately resigned the contest, and sunk under' 
llie ill-fortune that relentlessly pursued me. Now I fek 
within me a superfluity of vigour ; I panted for spmethinf 
to contend with, and something to conquer. My sensesuo-^ 
foldetl themselves to all the curiosity of remark; my thoughts 
seemed capable of industry unwearied, and in vestigation the 
most constant and invincible. Ambition reWv^ in mji 
lx)>om ; 1 longed for new engagements and new rektions: 
I desired to perform something, that I might myself legiri 
with complacence^ and that 1 might see the world start n) 
ami applaud. i 

I determineil. for reasons that I shall presently haveoc* 
casion to unfold, that my first visit should be to my daugh- 
ters at my paternal estate of St. Leon. I proposed to spend 
two or three days in preparations for this journey. By 
mere accident, by a most censurable heedlessness, I becanw 
in some degree a spectator of the auto da fe in whidi I 
was destineii to have been a vicdm. Unawares I had be- 
come entangled in the crowd, and could with difficulty 
escape, or even prevent my being carried nearer the centre 
of the scene. 1 saw the galleries and accommodations thit 
had been erected for the spectators : 1 saw the windows and 
roofs of the houses crowded with beholders. The shrieks 
of tlie sullerers I coidd not hear; they were drowned in the 
infernal exultations of the multitude. But what was worst 
^x all. I discerned some of the condemned, fixed as they 
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upon small boards^ near the top of stakes about fouii 
s high^ and therefore greatly above the heads of the 
nbly^ while the flames^ abundantly fed with faggots and 
fuel^ climbed aloft^ and seemed eager to embrace their 
tns. As I have already said^ there were thirty of these 
i.devoted frames ; and^ if my eye did not count them 
my fancy well supplied what sense was unable to dis- 
r. The impression I felt at that moment was horrible 
nd all conception. I exerted my new-found strength, 
pushed out of the press with irresistible vigour. If at 
instant I could have felt exultation, even in the con- 
sness of my own safety, I should regard myself as the 

execrable of monsters. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



first employment in which I purposed to engage my 
found liberty and youth, was a visit to my daughters. 
w carried a disguise perpetually about with me, that 
d render my journey incapable of proving injurious to 
I. My daughters were all that remained, if indeed they 
remained, of my once idolised family. For twelve 
> I bad continued totally ignorant of their fortune, and 

of their existence. Part of the plan I had adopted 
heir advantage necessarily precluded me from all cor- 
)ndence or communication with them or any one near 
1, that might satisfy and tranquillise the anxieties of a 
!r. If it had been otherwise, deprived, as I had been^ 
le common benefits of light and air, and cast out from 
society of mankind, I could have obtained no intelli- 
e of their welfare. In visiting, I determined not to 
i myself known to them ; yet, notwithstanding the 
tness of this disadvantage, I felt that one of the most 
isite gratifications the earth could afford me was to 
Id my children. What a multitude, of adventures and 
lents might they not have encountered in the space of 
^e years I Imagination and affection dwell impatiently 
le interval ; nor can any thing quiet the conjectures of 

A A 
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bim thtt lores, short of the most complete infoi 
What a difference must twelve years have produca 
very persons and figures of creatures so young ? Wi 
mingled and exquisite emotioiis does the father coni 
his ilaupliter, whom he left a child^ grown up into a 
He sees her with astonishment and rapture, di 
msturer beauties, discorering in her countenance ne 
of knowledge and sentiment, and in her gesture ai 
ners a character finished, matronly, and sedate. 1 
circumstance that I should visit them unknown i 
verse intimately with them without being discovert 
it cut me off from many pure and ingenuous p 
addetl in some respects a new relish to the indulge] 
it pave it a character, singular, and perhaps unprec 
in the history of mankind. I anticipated with eag 
port the hour at which I should revisit the place 
birth, wander amidst the shades where my careless 
had strayed, recognise objects made sacred to my 
associations with my venerable mother and my 
wife, now illumined with the presence of my < 
and steal a joy, unsuspected and unknown to w 
very secrecy with which it was ravished would 
tenfold gust. 

I embraced the nearest route, by Pampeluna 
Pyrenees, to the banks of the Graronne. One p 
pleasure that I reaped during this tour, which the 
and scenery might alone have rendered delightful ( 
in the youthful sensation with which every thiuj 
was enjoyed. Every one who can call to mind the 
ments of his childhood will be conscious that dur 
period all his senses were in a tone adapted to coi 
most exquisite gratification. This is not merd^ 
vulgarly supposed, the result of the novelty and f 
with which at that time every thing strikes us. ' 
tremities of the nerves are in a state of the most 
susceptibility, upon which no touch, however slic 
evanescent, is lost, and which makes us, upon evei 
sion favourable to enjoyment, gasp and tmnble n 
pleasure we imbibe. We feel it thrilling througl 
pulse, and communicating its tone to every part, i 
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on is engrossed by a single object ; or, i? «- m-. 

ble to accompanying incidents^ it spreadb uvt:; 

limating sunshine^ and totally varies their app6^« 
hue. Age^ on the contrary^ imperceptibly utiu,: 

r with it callosity and sluggishness of seusaui;^. v 

fications are coldly relished^ and our (iemn^ ictx 

:ened. Such is the difference in our percepLi*.... 

ious fruits^ of fragrant smells^ of uuuotii ai.M »jm» 

ices^ of the vividness of colour^ ann ut-. ug**^. 

tness of sound. If this be a jusi accuu:.: 

2r to imagine how I enjoyed ijjy Lour imi 

e beautiful and romantic retirejuei: ot - ,1 

here was however one sentinieir. mili. ^mi. . 

time impressed, that J shall iin' aiim:- 

eader understand in the exieu: j.n h.u 

formed a poweri'ul drawbaci. u^tun u^. jwtt 

described. A short tiiut- ajj* . im .. mc-^.. -. 

young: I hail quaffed vi u*-. tu^ .^^ 

revolution this had pruuuu^- ;. n ■ .^c..^ 

ess memorable tiiau tiia: wxj«'. 

oreal linciunentb auc m xik:ja.. 

rent a thing to coiiC*;jt- -. tn* 

to exiierience it il pftfCic 

of the expectatloij wiuc:. c. vj( 

t of eternal bliss. J' i c <«2w . .. 

Its it every night wiitr: i*-. s*-^ ««/ ., « . , 

^hen he rises. He «vuu. .r. , 

!d if you told hiii u*. »»(.«... 

low faint and iudiisuM' . «■.» 

lectual retina ! 'i it- 
all the furwr uf ». 
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dixir of immortality. Bat nerer till now bad 

jukp tingling in my Teina, and known the eSet 

every joint and articulation of my frame. 1 befor 

I now felt^ that I was immortaL The conseque 

intimate persuasion was not withofat its portion 

choly. I still bore the figure and lineaments oi 

creature ; but I knew that I was not what I seem 

was a greater distance between me and the best c 

and most consummate of the human species, th 

between him and an ant or a mnskito, crushed I 

accidental tread, or consumed by the first spark 

the wind. I can no longer cheat my fancy ; I 

I am alone. The creature does not exist with wl 

any common language, or any genuine sympathie 

is a bitter and galling mockery to my heart ; it < 

in more glaring colours my desolate condition. ' 

I attempt to draw any of the nominal ties of ( 

the more they start and shrink from my grasp. 

moment I could not shake off the terrible impres: 

lonelines ; no, not for an hour. Often does this 

induce me to regard my immortality with loat 

scribable ; often do I wish to shelter myself froi 

sweet oblivion of the grave. From this hour 

passions, no interests, no affections; my heart 

expanded with one natural emotion ; 1 have nevei 

myself up to the repose of one genuine amuseme 

any time 1 have had a glimpse of pleasure, it ha: 

only to deceive ; it has increased the appetite, wl 

played in stronger colours my impotence to | 

Wbat is worse, every added year has still subtrac 

thing from the little poignancy and relish which 

of human life continued to retain. I have the 

assuming a youthful and glossy appearance whene\ 

i proper ; but this is only a bitter mockery of thi 

; ploughed in my heart In so much of my advc 

{ remains for me to describe, I feel that I shall be < 

i employ the established terms of human description 

not interrupt the history of my sensations, by a 

those pangs by which they have been every mom< 

rupted. The terms I must use may delude the re 
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^^ imagination that I still participate of enjoyment and of 
' ope. Be it so ; they may cheat the reader ; they cannot 
neat myself ! 

c Previously to my arrival in the vicinity of the Garonne^ 
? equipped myself in the habit of an Armenian^ and as- 
juned the character of a merchant travelling from country 
3 country for the sale of his commodities. 

It was in the close of a wintry day in the bleak and 
Sieerless month of December^ that I first viewed from a 
Llstance the turrets of St. Leon. I procured myself ac- 
ommodations for the night in the adjoining village. Being 
i<yWy after so long an absence^ within reach of the residence 
»f these lovely treasures^ I sought, without any direct con- 
<ciousness of the sentiment, to delay our interview. When 
r entered the little auberge, sheltered under a small plant- 
ution of olives, I dreaded to hear the repetition of my family 
^aiitie. I longed most fervently to be informed of the wel- 
?4are of my daughters, yet I could have died sooner than 
:itter a single question on the subject. I found that that 
irdent love which had urged me with rapid steps from Valla- 
flolid to St. Leon, gradually, as the distance grew little^ 
changed from an impetuous vehemence to heai' of, and to 
see them, to fearful, awe-struck, motionless anxiety. Their 
light and airy figures, as I last saw them at Montauban in 
1547> danced before the eyes of my imagination : what 
CMisualties, what calamities might not have overtaken them 
since I I was afraid almost to breathe, lest I should dissolv^e 
the unreal scene that played around me. How did I know 
that I did not indulge this cheerful imagination for the last 
time ? Again and again in the course of the evening, I fdt 
as if I could have wasted ages in this auherge and the 
neighbouring fields, still believing that my daughters in- 
habited yonder towers, still hovering round their fancied 
residence, but never daring to utter their name, lest it should 
be found the prelude to some fatal intelligence. How rich 
and refined a repast in some cases is uncertainty ! It had the 
power to impart to these precious pledges a share of that im- 
mortality of which I was the destined monopolist. 

Why had I not the courage never to overpass the limit 
at which I was now arrived, and, wherever I afterwards 
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winderal on the nrioos furface of die globe, ttfll to \$ 
■ble to repeat to mTself the eompUcmt whisper, " I hue 
iruited my daughters in their sepanted abode, and my Tiat 
was productive of none hot agreeable aensatioDf?'* My 
pansions were too much afloat to sofler me reallj to rest ii 
this patient, contemplatire gratification. Before die monn 
ing's dawn, I walked forth, and turned mj eyes towirdi 
the castle. I loitered from bank to bank, and from post 
to point. Daylight slowly broke in upon me, but all w« 
ailent and quiet in my paternal chateau. '' The family ii 
not yet stirring/' said I to myself. I turned my steps to 
die spot where the ashes of my mother were mii^g^ed with 
their parent earth. The time that had intervened since 
her decease, the various fortunes and impressions I had 
experiencefi, had somewhat obliterated the vividness of ha 
picture in my memory, and deadened the tremUingness ai 
sensation with which I once thought of her. Tet enongb 
was left, to make it an interesting moment to me, when I 
kneeled at her tomb. Why, iAi why, as it had been witii 
my great forefathers, was it not a moment of exultation to 
me, when I thus feelingly saluted the shade of a parent ! 
He that exults in such an hour, must fed that he has 
illustrated his birth, and honoured his progenitors. I had 
done nothing of this : I was an exile on the face of the 
earth, had acquired no trophies, and accumulated no fame. 
I had none to honour, none even to know me ; I had no 
family, I had no friend ! These bitter recollections started 
up in array before me, and cut me to the heart. The spirit 
of my mother frowned upon her son ; and I returned along 
the path by which I came, disgraced and disconsolate. 

" I am now," said I, " in a fit temper to learn intdli- 
gence of my daughters : if they have been unhappy, to 
hear it will not make me more forlorn ; if they have been 
fortunate, that knowledge, and that alone, may revive my 
courage." I hastened towards the avenue. I looked into 
the thickets and winding paths, as I passed. They com* 
municated to me mingled pictures of my own boyish days, 
and of the amusements of the present inhabitants. 

I told the nature of my pretended traffic to the servants 
of the house, and proposed an exhibition of my commodi- 
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ies; I was admitted, as I desired^ to the apartment of 
their mistresses. I saw two young ladies^ who appeared 
to be respectiyely about twenty-eight and twenty-four years 
>f age^ and whom without much difficulty I recognised for 
ny daughters Louisa and Marguerite. Their situation and 
lieir ages identified them ; and when afterwards I came to 
3eru8e their features attentively^ I could easily discover 
xaits of the amiable young woman and the playful child 
iiey had been when last we parted. I found them em« 
)loyed upon a piece of embroidery ; a comely and respect-* 
ible looking young woman^ a servant^ was sewing in an. 
>ther part of the room. Every thing about the ladies 
lespi^ the ease of their circumstances^ and the propriety 
yf their sentiments. Both had on an elegant morning-* 
tiabit ; both had an air of sedateness and sobriety^ that to 
tny a^rriiension told that they had not lived unehastened 
bij misfortune. 

They each slightly looked up^ as I was ushered into the 
ipartment; they saluted me with a graceful and conde* 
ice&ding bend of the head^ such as we are accustomed to 
use to an inferior whom we are willing to put at his ease^ 
What were my sensations^ a father, disguised and unknowp 
m the presence of his children ! I attempted to stand, m 
m usual for a tradesman, when he waits on his customers 
St their own house. I attempted to speak. My tongoO 
refused its office ; my legs tottered as if sustaining an un^ 
nsoal weight. Louisa observed me, and desired me to be 
•eated. I had no power of choice ; I accepted her civility. 
Ko sooner was I seated, than in spite of myself a flood of 
tears gushed from my eyes. She was astonished ; she 
b^;ged to know if I were indisposed ; she requested me to 
saake use of every assistance the house could affi^rd. I now 
Goand my speech. I apologised for my behaviour ; said I 
bad fdt suddenly ill, but that the tears I shed would prove 
liie most effectual rdief to me. My appearance^ it may be 
pn^MT to mention, was not that of a vulgar pedlar ; it was 
kaS^ graceftd, and ingenuous, with a certain air of refine- 
ment and politeness ; my Armenian dress, though formed 
of uncostly materials, was such as to display my person to 
twneidrrable advantage. Both the young ladies showed 
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themadTei interested in the symptoms of my distras. 
After a few minutes internal straggle, I roae, made an a- 
cnse for the abraptness of my departure^ and requested 
permission to repeat my visit in the afternoon^ when I 
should have something not unimportant to communicate to 
them. 

I had seen two of my daughters ; 1 had been satisfied 
that they still existed ; I had witnessed their exterior hesldi 
and beauty. As I wididrew^ I laid my hand upon my heart, I 
and congratulated myself : '' Thus far^" said I^ '^ it is wdl T ' 
I felt relieved from part of the weight that lay there. With 
my right hand Istrack upon my forehead: '' but^oh^ where," 
cried I, " is my other daughter ? The thought came over 
me with the force of a demonstration : she is dead ! A 
servant was attending me to the door ; I requested to q>esk 
to the housekeeper ; I was introduced to Mariana Chabot 
She was struck with my appearance^ as I believe my dang^ 
ters had been^ as if my features were those of some person 
with whom she was intimately acquainted. She would 
probably have mistaken me for my own son^ but that I 
looked considerably too young. I intreated her to pardon 
my curiosity ; but, I assured her, I had a particular reason to 
interest myself in the family of Monsieur St. Leon, and I 
therefore requested that she would have the goodness to 
inform me of their affairs, as far as she could with pro- 
priety communicate tliem to a person who was not so 
happy as to be in the catalogue of their acquaintance. I 
told her that I had just seen two of her ladies^ but that I 
had understood there had been three, and I particulaiiy de- 
sired some information as to the young lady who had not 
made her appearance in the parlour. My presentiment was 
true ; the impression that smote me when I left the par- 
lour^ was her funeral knell ; my beloved Julia was detui ; 
she had been dead four years ! If it had not been for the 
agitation of my mind when I visited the tomb of my 
venerable parent^ I should have discovered her monument 
near that of her grandmother. That would have been too 
overwhelming a mode of learning the painful intelligenoe ; 
I was glad at least to have escaped that ! 

In this and some subsequent conversations I held with 
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this respectable matron^ I learned a variety of particulars 
respecting my daughters. Madame Chabot expressed her- 
self sorry that she had nothing pleasing to communicate. 
Her young ladies had been pursued by a train of misf(»'« 
times^ though^ heaven knew^ they had merited every hap- 
piness. A few years after they had been settled at St. Leon^ 
Julia had been addressed by a lover in every sense worthy 
of her. Jle was rich^ noble^ of a gallant spirit^ of a cul- 
tivated understandings and a truly kind and affectionate 
heart. Their attachment had been long and tried ; habit 
and experience of each other's virtues had caused it to take 
a deep root. The father of the young man had destined 
him to marry the daughter of a duke and peer of the 
kingdom ; but^ finding his affections unalterably fixed^ he 
had at length yielded^ and sanctioned their mutual passion 
with his consent. Every thing was now prepared for the 
nuptials ; a day was fixed^ and the appointed time was fast 
approaching. Just at this juncture^ the father changed his 
mind, and became more obstinate and inexorable than ever. 
A report had begun to be circulated that monsieur St. Leon, 
the father of the young ladies, was still alive. Madame 
Chabot expressed her fear that this report had originated in 
some indiscretion of Bemardin, who, however, had always 
proved himself a most zealous and faithful servant, and who 
had since paid the debt of nature. Be that as it might, 
the father of the lover of Julia was found no longer accefr- 
aible to expostulation or entreaty. He was of an avaricious 
disposition, and he regarded the fortune of the young lady, 
which would otherwise have been considerable, as entirely 
alienated and annihilated by this flaw in the title. But 
what was more material, it by no means accorded with his 
ideas of nobility and honour, that the father-in-law of his 
only son should be a fugitive and a wanderer, with whose 
residence no one was acquainted, and of whom no one 
eould tell whether he were living or dead. The manner 
In which the ladies had entered into the repossession of 
their paternal estate, when minutely investigated, was 
thought to have something in it of an ambiguous and un- 
pleasant nature. It was well known that monsieur St. Leon 
bad left the country in consequence of his having ruined 
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himself by the vice of giming. " Surely," laid wniie, ** it ii 
a little mysterious, how his children came, after an intemi 
of nine yean, to be able to repurchase all he ever possessed." 
In short, the more the old yicomte was reasoned with, the 
more furious he grew. At length he made use of the 
power which the government of France vests in the fother 
of a family, and shut up his son in one of the royal pri- 
sons. This was a fatal blow both to the chevalier and hk 
mistress. Disappointed in the object of his warmest affisc* 
tions, maltreated and disgraced by the severity of a father, 
his health sensibly declined. Nothing however coold shike 
the inflexibility of the vicomte ; he would release hia son 
upon no other terms than a renunciation of bis krre, tenos 
which the sense of dignity and honour in the young gende« 
man, equally with his passion, forbade him to accept. To 
all representations of the necessity of granting liberty to 
his son, if he would not make himself answerable for his 
death, the vicomte sternly replied, '' that he preferred his 
dying to the idea of his connecting himself with a familj 
of dishonour." It was not till a few weeks before he ex« 
pired, that the father had consented to his release from 
prison, and had removed him to one of hia castles in a 
remote province. But the malady of the chevalier was 
found incurable ; the vital principles of the system wen 
fatally deranged. The lover died ; and the consequences 
of this unhappy affair had put a premature dose to die 
existence of the unfortunate Julia. Madame Chabot added 
that, the circumstance of this story having become a salgeet 
of public animadversion, it had had a most unfavooraUe 
effect on the prospects of the surviving sisters. They hoie 
their situation with dignity ; but they could not bat feA 
the unhappy coincidence, which cut them off from the 
happiest condition of human life, an honourable and wcQ 
assorted settlement in marriage. 

While madame Chabot related to me the tragical history 
of Julia, I felt convulsed with passion, and more than once 
burst into an agony of tears. Fatal legacy ! atrocious secreta 
of medicine and chemistry ! every day opened to my as- 
tonished and terrified sight a wider prospect of their wasteful 
effects ! A common degree of penetration might have 



shown me^ that secrets of this character cut off their pos. 
fleeter from the dearest ties of human existence^ and render 
him a solitary^ cold, self-centered individual ; his heart no 
longer ahle to pour itself into the bosom of a mistress or a 
firi^id ; his bosom no longer qualified to receive upon equal 
terms the overflowing of a kindred heart. But no mere 
exercise of imagination^ nothing short of the actual ex- 
perience through which I had passed^ could have ade- 
qiiately represented the mischiefs of a thousand various 
tiameSj that issued from this Pandora's box^ this extract .of 
a universal panacea. I regarded myself as the murderer of 
these two lovers^ than whom I concluded^ from my per- 
flcmil observation of the one^ and all that I heard of the 
other^ two purer and more affectionate beings^ more sin- 
gularly qualified to form each other's happiness^ had never 
existed. 1 felt as truly haunted with the ghosts of those I 
had murdered^ as Nero or Caligula might have been ; my 
wife> my son^ my faithful negro ; and now^ in addition to 
these^ the tender Julia and her unalterable admirer. I pos- 
ieawd the gift of immortal life ; but I looked on myself as 
a mcmster that did not deserve to exist. 

It is with difficulty that I shall be able to make the 
reader understand how much more severe the impression 
ef this last catastrophe was made to me^ by the place and 
time in which I received the intelligence. We are creatures 
Of sensation : our worst calamities derive as much of their 
pungency from the accessories by which they are accom- 
peniedj as they do from their intrinsic evil. If I had heard 
this story at any other period^ I am persuaded its effects 
would not have been half so painful. The idea of my 
daughters was faded in my sensorium^ and whatever re- 
lated to them^ though really felt^ and felt Uke a father; 
woold have been felt with a less overpowering interest. 

But now I had journeyed from ValladoUd to the Ga- 
lonne to behold them ; I had surveyed the castle they in- 
habited; I had viewed the garden which they arranged 
with their hands; I had entered the parlour which they 
fldomed with their presence. All this controlled the oper- 
ation of absence and of distance; I fdt at this moment 
as if I had been accustomed to see them every day^ and to 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Fbom St. Leon I proceeded to the kingdom of Hunguj. 
To complete this journey 1 must pass through near tirm^ 
degrees of longitude. But that was atriyial consideratiaa: 
what I most desired was to gain a new situation, and enter 
upon an untried scene. I had determined in m j next eqie- 
riment upon the endowments of the stranger, to make M 
half-formed efforts, and to suffer no misdiiefs that diev 
their source from my own irresolution. I determined, as 
I have said, to forestall all opposition hy my fimmess, and 
to silence all objectors by the display of a more than prinody ] 
magnificence. I thought it therefore eligible to remove to 
a scene, where no encounter with any one I had ever known 
might abash me, and no relation of any adventure I had ever ( 
met should follow me. The change of my figure, it is ine, > 
would render an encounter of this sort of little moment to | 
my liberty or my reputation ; but I was a new man, and 
I was desirous to engross and to feel the benefits that attend 
upon novelty. 

There was another motive however secretly working at 
my heart, of a grander and more exalted cast, that made 
me prefer Hungary to all the countries of the earth. Hun- 
gary had been now, for upwards of a century, the great 
frontier of the Christian world, — the theatre upon which 
the followers of Mahomet contended against the followers of 
Jesus for destruction and for empire. My mind had from 
time to time brooded over this picture in the solitude and 
forlornness of my dungeon. I ruminated on all the calami- 
ties of Hungary, from the battle of Wama in 1444, to the 
battle of Mohacz in 1 526 ; in both of which this g^ierous 
nation had unsuccessfully achieved prodigies of valour, and, 
even by their defeats, had protracted the date of their own 
independence, and co-operated for the defence of the popu- 
lation and arts of Europe against a barbarous and blood- 
delighting foe. My thoughts dwelt with rapturous admir- 
ation upon the exploits of the heroic Huniades and his 
greater son. In the course of my many-coloured experience 
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I bad '.seen soiD^thing of ^xr, and was not totally unac- 
)iudot^ with its never-faiZing eonsequences. Meditating as 
[ hod done in -the dungeons of the inquisition^ if ever I re- 
x>TBred mj personal liberty and my freedom of action^ a 
onmey wto Hungary^ my imagination had grown familiar 
vitfi captured towns and smoking villages ; with the gallant 
loldier stretched lifeless on the plain^ and the defenceless 
pother and her o£&pring brutally insulted and massacred ; 
^th; fields laid waste^ and a people lifting up their hands 
or- bread. Det^mined as I was to open at once all the 
itoroi of my wealthy I thought I could not find a nobler 
(cene for its display. I resolved to pour the entire stream 
>f . my riches^ like a mighty river^ to fertilise these wasted 
plains^ jokd revive their fainting inhabitants. Thus proceed- 
ings .ahoald I not have a right to expect to find myself 
pUaded by the faithful love of a people who would be in- 
Zel^led to my beneficence for every breath they drew? 
rbia was the proper scene in which for the possessor of the 
ihilMopher's stone to take up his abode. He who could 
'eel his ambition satisfied in a more straitened field would^ 
)y ao doing, prove himself unworthy of the mighty bless- 

Nothing occurred to me in my journey of importance 
nuNi^ to obtain a place in this history. When I arrived^ 
[ found the condition of the inhabitants even more wretched 
JuA the lawlessness of my imagination had represented it. 
[n die battle of Mohacz the last of the line of their native 
iovemgns^ together with the flower of his nobility, had 
Ulen a victim to the merciless plague of war. What sur- 
rived of eminent persons in the state assembled soon after in 
latumal diet, and elected, as they had been accustomed to 
io, one of the most illustrious among themselves to preside 
>ver the councils and to conduct the battles of their coun- 
Tj, But the princes of the house of Austria^ ever on the 
waUh for the aggrandisement of their family^ seized the 
ipportonity of their disastrous situation to enslave the 
Songarians to their sceptre. Charles the Fifth caused his 
irother Ferdinand, whose consort was only sister to the 
ieoeased monarch, to advance his claim to the vacant throne^ 
ind to enter the country with an imperial army. The na- 
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DTf and elected MTg r eig p fimid Imnadf^ m die wukaKl 
eoodition of his realm, unable tu renrt die Amlrian um\ 
and vas finally driTcn to the deqwvte expedient of i^Tlin 
in tlie Turk to his assistance. Frun this tivie ftr wi 
upwards of thirty yean, the kingdom had been « niey % 
two foreign invaders, alteniatdj taking and retakiiff U 
most considerable towns, and £ftribating with the itiuirt 
impartiality the miseries of war to her devoted wiIi«v^t m^ 
Solyman the Magnificent, the present Ottoman empenr,M 
no long time threw ofi'the mad^ ; and. like his liTil F«rf- 
nand, professed to fight only for the enlargonent of Ml 
own dominions ; while the claims, the fiberties, the eonfr 
tution, and the prosperity of Hungary, were dike tioddei 
wider foot in the protracted and sangninary struggle. 

At the period at which I entered this nnfortnnate rata, 
the Turk was in possession of Bada, Gran^ Temeawar, ni 
many of the most considerable cities ; and Ferdinand, id» 
had now succeeded Charles in the imperial dignity, hd 
been obliged to withdraw the seat of the national gofen- 
ment from the first of these towns, the ancient metrapofii^ 
to the comparatively insignificant dty of Presbarg. Tlie 
war between the two parties had more than once been inter- 
ruptetl ; not indeed by the more stable accommodations of t 
treaty of peace, but by a truce varionsly concluded ftr the 
terms of six or of eight years. Short as was the period 
as8igne<l to the suspension of arms, it was never sufibed to 
reach its natural termination ; but, after the interval of ooe 
or two summers, hostilities did not fail to break out agiiDi 
vrith aggravated symptoms of resentment and animosity. 
The warfare that was now carried on had more in it of pas- 
sion than vigour : it was of little moment to the interest of 
either of the princes under whose banners it was conducted; 
but it was not on that account the less, but rather the moze^ 
vexatious and distressing to the Hungarian people. It 
obeyed no rule ; it operated in every direction ; no plaoe^ 
no province, no town, — neither the church nor the palace, 
neither the cottage nor the castle, — could assure safety to 
those who sought its protection. A flying party, which was 
to-day in the west, would almost the next day make its 
appearance in the eastern extremity of the kingdom. Arts 
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neglected ; dvilisation was destroyed ; the stern and 
hsng^ty barony free from restraint^ would sally from his 
'castile^ sometunes in pursuit of plunder^ sometimes of pri- 
Tate resentment and revenge ; the starving peasantry ^adly 
unlisted in the band of a ferocious partisan for bread ; the 
^gangB of robbers^ which the vigilant policy of better times 
h ff^ ahnost annihilated^ rose again in importance^ and 
swelled into regiments ; and^ while they assumed at plea- 
-ame tiie denomination of adherents to Ferdinand or to Soly- 
niiii, perpetrated every species of excess with impuni^. 
What m reflecting spectator surveys a country in a condition 
like this^ he is tempted to wonder that the inhabitants still 
y6tain tiie oouiage to bestow on thdr iSdds any sort of culti- 
vation, and tiiat the licensed or die unlicensed robber still 
finds sMnething over which to extend the fangs of his 

I had not long passed the gates of Vienna^ before I be- 
Igm to observe tiie symptoms of that^ which I had come 
from the Pyrenees and the Garonne to visit The farther 
I advanced^ the more melancholy was the «cene I beheld^ 
The country in some places entirely deserted ; villages laid 
in ashes; cities reduced to the dimendons and insigni- 
:flcmce of villages ; fields fertilised or made rank with the 
manure of human blood ; the roads broken up ; the erec« 
tions of human ingenuity almost obliterated ; mills tiirown 
down; rivers choked up and rendered stagnant; a few 
solitary plots of cultivation scattered amidst tiie mighty 
The inhabitants I saw^ appeared terrified^ sickly^ 
\, and despairing ; there was scarcely one who earlier 
or later had not lost a father or a brother^ whose wife had 
not been made the victim of brutal lust^ or who had not 
seen his children butchered before his &ce. Persons of 
the more opulent classes could not travel tiie country in 
safety^ without being armed and associated in companies 
and caravans. I was myself obliged to obtain the protec- 
tion of parties of soldiers^ who from time to time happened 
to be marching in the route I pursued. The savage neg- 
lect into which every thing was declining^ produced in 
repeated instances a contagious air and pestilential diseases ; 
while dearth and famine unrelentingly haunted the steps 
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of thow whom the sword and the pesdlenee bud qpnei 
Such U war : such are the evils natuma wiDiiig^ pkip 
into« or are compelled to endure, to panaper the 
huury or pride of a Ferdinand and a Solyman ! 

I proceeded, as I had originally determined to do^ll 
Buda, the metropolis of the kingdom. It waa in AehaA 
of the Turk. It was of little importance. to me wheAr 
the monarch of the soil were a Mahometan or a ChrisliiB; 
my mind was engrossed by considerationB of a Tery difti^ 
ent magnitude. I came to relieve and assist, to the ulnai 
of my power, the inhabitants of the country in tilt cxln* 
mity of their distress. 

I had not proceeded thus far^ without besnowing a eerba 
strictness of reflection on the subject I eaiily nw dii^ 
if I would confer a substantial benefit on this unlbrtniiato 
nation, I had scarcely any other means for the purpose^ 
than that of reviving among them a spirit of industry. I 
was aware that, in the strictness of the term, money mi 
not wealth ; that it could be neither eaten nor drunk ; tint 
it would not of itself either clothe the naked or shelter the 
houseless; and that it was unable, but by a ciraiitoiB 
operation, to increase the quantity of proviaiona or eom- 
modities that the country afforded. It waa my boainea 
therefore not to proceed idly in the distributioa of gold, 
but to meditate seriously my plan of operationa. 

I fixed myself in a spacipus and beautiful manaioa iB 
the capital. This in the present distressed and depopulated 
condition of Hungary, it was not difficult to procure. 
The house I selected had for centuries been the prindpsl 
residence of the illustrious family of Ragotski ; but the 
present representative of that family, after having seen hu 
sons, one after another, killed in the battles of his country, 
and his estates ruined by military depredation, had ftmnd 
himself compelled to fly in his old age, and had taken re- 
fuge with a distant branch of the same house in the great 
duchy of Lithuania. It was not necessary for me to 
proceed to any great extent in the first instance in the ma- 
nufacture of my wealth ; I had every facility for adding 
to my store from time to time as circumstances should 
demand. 
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I determined to c^en my operatkms with the article of 
Jbdldbig. There was sufficient need of it. One half of 
'Vbe hpiu{^> through most of the districts of Lower^ or 
"Nl/^estem Hungary in particular^ were ruined and untenant- 
. ,^|li1r . I did not hegin with erecting palaces ; I felt that 
. "^(hp. firstldaimants in the present emergency were the pea« 
^^p^t and the cultivator. I was more desirous that the 
^IQudc than the prince should be well lodged and accom- 
iV^pdated, provided with the means pf rest after fati^e, 
id secured against the invasion of ungenial seasons. 
My reasons for beginning with building were these : — It 
my purpose to stimulate and revive the industry of the 
■ation : I was desirous of doing this with the least practi- 
_ .cable violence upon the inclinations and freedom of the in« 
Jiabitants. Had I required of those to whom I addressed 
jnyfdf^ that they should fertilise the earthy the seeds with 
which it should be impr^nated might be wanting : I should 
)uTe a nice balance to adjust between what was necessary 
. ifor immediate subsistence^ and what might be applied as 
fbe baaiB.of future; a point better left to its spontaneous 
levd: I might be impeded and controlled by a thousand* 
drcnmstances and at every step. But the materials of 
building are to be found in every country ; no seasons can 
impuiFi TOO malignity of man can annihilate them. Where- 
enf there are quarries^ there is stone ; wherever there is 
dliy^ diere are the means of manufacturing bricks. I was 
•Dzicnu to leave the rest of the great process of human 
,ioeommodation to its course. While I employed labourers^ 
fad paid them their wages^ there would be^ in the mildest 
^ ' and inoBt salutary mode^ a continual influx of money into 
die'inarket. The increase of the precious metals would 
give new alacrity to the operations of traffic ; the buyers 
would come forward with double confidence ; the venders 
would be eager to meet the activity and spirit of the de- 
oiand. Ardour and hope would revisit the human mind ; 
and the industry I created^ and the accommodations of one 
Idnd at least to which I gave birth^ would inoculate the 
other departments of the community with a similar in. 
4nstry. I came into Hungary in the spring of 156*0 ; the 
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KtMO was faToanUe to Meding and coldTstioii ; I wtenti] 
to enter on mj nndertaidng with the happieat ampjceii 

Some time however muit ngcfiairily d^Me betwea lk^ 
poriod of impregnating the loil^ and that of the fiitiBe hn^ 
veaL Though I laid it down therefore aa a law to myid^ 
to eommit the least practicable violence vpon the genaw 
action of human society in porsnit of the means of nb- 
sistence^ I thought proper in a certain dtgne to engage ia 
the importation of com from Poland, Silesia, and odn 
neighbouring countries. This seemed an gligiM<» measme, 
if it were only that I might show others the way, and es- 
dte them by my example. I procured agenta ; I extendsd 
my concerns in Tarious directions over the navigaUerinn; 
I formed magaiines. It would have been contrary to ihB 
genius of my undertaking, either to make a gratuitous dis- 
tribution of what I purchased, or to aell it at such knr 
prices as to drive other speculators, whose spirit of enters 
prise might happily co-operate with mine, out of the mar- 
ket. However indifferent I might fed to the receipt of 
pecuniary compensation, it was necessary that, in the oqb- 
cems of barter and trade, I should assume the exterior of 
a merchant. 

Nor did I wholly confine my exertions within the oe- 
cupations of an architect and a corn-dealer. Thes^ or 
rather the former of the two, I regarded aa my trae and 
genuine province ; but I did not so £ur enslave myadf to 
my own maxims, as to negative in all instances the direct 
demands of want. I was not anxious to convert a nation 
or an army of men into my personal adhoents and re- 
tainers : I was rather desirous to avoid this aa a dangerou 
aource of obloquy. I did not therefore always dedine, by 
pretended loans to assist other men to employ lahooicfa as 
well as myself, to act upon their own designs, and prooeeate 
their own fortune. The cries of the poor man, the widow, 
and the orphan, were sometimes too importunate, and too 
vrell justified by their unquestionable necessitiea, to allow 
me to withhold from them my alms. In a fSew inatanees 
I conveyed my supplies anonymously to persons^ whoae 
dignity of birth or whose proud independence would have 
been too grievously wounded if they had known their be- 
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Mefkctor. I was cautious and apprehensive as to the direct 
fliapensmg of money^ hut not entirely hem against it ; I 
^legarded it as a precarious^ hut in some cases « necessanc 
interference. 

The impulse which^ hy these various measures^ I waa 
^rtunate enough to generate^ seemed to have the effect^ so 
£ur ftt least as the sphere of my activity extended^ to revive 
^he almost expiring life of die country. Dejection and 
hopelesa indolence^ when I commenced my operations^ were 
written in every face; the miserahle inhabitants crawled 
along the roads or the street^ their hands idly relaxed by 
ihieir side, and their slow and painful steps scarcely sup. 
porting their lifeless trunk. When my plan became known^ 
and I had already in a few instances reduced my maxims 
intQ practice^ it was as if the mellow and spirit-stirring 
htut of a trumpet had wakened their sleeping souls. Their 
eyes listened with intelligence ; the tear of anguish was 
wiped firom their faded cheeks ; the smile of hope slowly. 
fEXpelled^ and faintly succeeded to^ the bitter expression of 
despair. Busy and active thou^ts gave new motion tq 
their limbs and quickness to their steps ; the labourer was. 
seen hastening from place to place ; the sound of the ham- 
meTj the saw^ and the various tools of the workman^ was 
to be heard from every side. 

The conduct I pursued necessarily fixed upon me a con- 
siderable portion of public attention. I was a foreigner^ 
destitute of connections^ and having no previous acquaint- 
saoe with any individual in the country. I was in ap^ 
pesrance a mere boy^ a young man in all the flower and 
bloom of adolescence^ and who must be supposed to have 
just entered into possession of his patrimony. These things 
tended to increase the public wonder^ and to render the 
mystery of my proceedings more perplexing and obscure. 
In the age of genial warmth and ];nelting softness, I did 
aoi appear accessible to those passions which haunt the 
day% and too often undermine the virtues, of youth. Youth 
il the season of benevolence ; but benevolence is rarely, as 
seemed to be my case, the only fruit that youth is found 
to {voduce. There was a maturity and a justness of adapt- 
ation in my plans^ not less foreign from what those who 
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rarroundtftl me would hare expected me to displaj. Thel 
apparent disincerestedneH and modesty of ray pioceedimil 
were not kwt upon the spectatora. The consequeiiee of dl' 
this wfu, that the sieur de Chatillon, such waa the name I 
at tbis time assumed^ was regarded as a phenomenon wfaidi 
eoold not he too much admired^ or too kmdly extolled. 
Wherever I appeared^ the people followed me with Aeir 
gratitude and hiessings ; hallads were written in my pniie; 
the very children were taught with their in£uit tongiM to 
lisp the virtues of the saviour of Hungary. My doon 
were hesieged ; my steps were watched ; I could move no 
where without puhlic observation. I was importuned with 
petitions without end ; yet, if any petitioner showed idin* 
self presumptuous and intrusive, the whole multitude of 
bystanders was ready to repress his indiscretion, and tcadi 
him the respect that was due to their generous beneftdOTi 
who never refused any thing, but what it would be im- 
proper and injurious to grant. 

Such was the treatment I experienced in Buda and die 
neighbouring districts. Whether I looked within or with- 
out, I was equally presented with incitements to self-appnH 
bation. I sent forth labour, accompanied with her best 
and loveliest companions, plenty and health, congratulation 
and contentment, to scatter blessings through the land. I 
felt that I was prompted to this conduct by none of the 
motives of vulgar ambition. I desired neither lordships 
nor estates, neither elevation of rank, nor extenmon of pre- 
rogative. Sufficient to myself, if I effected the happiness 
of the people, and they confessed me their benefactor, my 
every passion would then be gratified. The utmost booiKU 
ary of my personal wishes proceeded no farther than this, 
that I might be honoured and loved. What I desired, I 
obtained ; the youth I had procured to myself through the 
medium of the opus magnum, was like what we are told' 
of the youth of Job : — " WTien I went out through the 
gate of the city, the young men saw me and hid themselves, 
and the aged arose and stood up ; the nobles refrained ftom 
talking, and the princes laid their hands upon their mouths. 
When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and wheii 
the eye saw me, it gave witness to my actions." 
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Here it may be fhought I had ascended to that sphere 

'^^ v-^lllidi it was fit the possessor of the philosopher's stone 

" ihotild fill, and reaped the rewards to which a man thus 

'■ endowed ought to be forward to entitle himself. Nor will 

- I affirm that I was insensible to the gratifications of tny 

'. present situation. Though I sought to escape from ihe 

' applause that pursued me^ yet there is something in ihe 

'ttatare of the human mind, that makes it impossible for us 

' ■ to faetr it without complacence. It was not howevet a 

•boiaterous and obtrusive acclamation that satisfied me. A 

, oettfin inwrought modesty of nature made me listm;to 

lioisy commendations with a sentiment of shame. They 

geemed to be more than any thing I had done could de- 

gerre; or they seemed to be in a tone from which the 

ddicacy of a virtuous mind shrinks back displeased. They 

"were so obstreperous, as to take from me the power of 

hearing the sweeter verdict of my own conscience. No ; 

it was the unbidden tear that glistened in the eye of my 

beneficiaries ; the tongue that faltered beneath ihe essays 

of gratitude ; the overwhemed heart that had no power to 

eocpress itself ; the hand of the parent that was stretched 

oat to his children, and dumbly said. These, these shall 

tfiank you ! — it was these things, that I felt within as the 

babtm of my life, and the ambrosia of heaven. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



I 
' I 



Ym,' thus surrounded, and regaled with thiS; aniroiiited 
pfiiw, I was not content ; I wanted a friend. ' I was alone 
amidst the innumeraUe multitudes of those I had blessed. 
I lEhew no cordiality ; I could repose no confidence ; I 
oonld find no equal. I was like a God, who dispenses his 
bounties profusely through twenty climates, but who at the 
•ame time sits, separate, elevated, and alone, in the highest 
beaven. The reader may, if he pleases, despise me for the 
confbsston ; but I felt that I was not formed for the hap-* 
piness of a God. 
^ I was not however long sufficiently at leisure, thus to 
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lefine upon the deficiencies of my atoAtion. I had eng 
m a task of extreme delicacy^ in which the smallest fa 
would draw along with it the most sezioos conaeque 
Mine was not an undertaking that had for its ohjec 
lupply those around me with luxuries^ or to augment 
itodc of their cheerful relaxations and amusements; 
Tery existence of my beneficiaries depended on its sue 
I had put myself in a considerate d^;ree^ with what 
diffidence and caution^ in the room of the course of na 
and had taken the administration of the common bee 
of human society into my hands. The populace are 
leady to construe this delegation in the strictest se 
unqualified to trace the wheels and combinations of 
great machine^ if prosperity is their lot> they wiUingl] 
mbe it to their protectors and governors; and if 
are unfortunate^ it is against them that the storm of i 
resentment is directed. The moment they are thus 
lated^ their impatience is too great to admit of correc 
and remedies; in the fury of their disappointment^ 
disturb every thing, and render that irreparable and f 
which was at first only doubtful and unpromising. 

My proceedings, as I have already said, bore in the c 
mencement the most benignant face, and seemed a re^ 
of this despairing and unfortunate nation little less 
miraculous. The regular labours in which the inhabit 
became engaged, restored a healthful tone to their mil 
the payments they duly received seemed to discharge t 
from all anxious solicitude ; and, as by my own efforts 
the enterprises of others, the market was supplied with 
visions, tliey had no difficulty in exchanging these paym 
for the necessaries of life. The supply of the markc 
first was easy ; the universal dejection that preceded, th( 
it had not prevented all exertions for that purpose, 
rendered those exertions too feeble for extensive sue* 
The strenuous efforts that were now made were produ< 
of a copious supply ; but they rendered each imports 
more difficult than the importation before. The den 
continued the same ; the relief was every day more d 
nutive and precarious. The harvest was however adyan 
with the happiest auspices : and, though some time i 
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yet be consumed in expectation^ it was probable firugality 
and fortitude might enable the inhabitants to hold out tiU 
the season of plenty should arrive. 

But fortitude is not the virtue of a populace. The 
hi^er had been their hopes^ and the more unexpected theur 
deliverance^ with so much the more blank and melancholy 
a countenance they beheld this unexpected delay and retro- 
gression. Not understanding the powers by which I acted^ 
they Uindly ascribed to me the faculty of doing whatever | 
pleased. ^ As long as every thing went on prosperoiudy^ 
they were grateful ; the moment a reverse occurred^ they 
were inclined to murmur. They made no allowance for the 
limited capacities of a human creature: they imputed 
whatever was unpleasing to indifference or ill will. The 
price of commodities^ after having for a while become 
moderate, now rapidly rose again : this was partly the coq- 
sequence of the increased quantity of the precious metate, 
by means of which any assignable sum bore a less pro. 
ptttion to the provisions of the market than it had done 
before. Bread was at a very high price ; and it occasion- 
aUy happened to buyers who did not come early enough^ 
that th^e was no bread to be purchased. The doors of the 
houses where it was sold, were besieged; the industrioua 
poor appeared before them with the first faint dawn of tl^ 
monung's light. Here they consumed hours of painful 
expectation, in grievous addition to the hours of their cus- 
lomary fatigue. The whole was a scene of anguish aod 
calamity ; the passions of those who composed it, mingled 
vitb the distress, and rendered it too heavy to be bpme^ 
AnticipatiQg famine, they felt the mischiefs of it bef<»e 
it arrived. Never was the demand so urgent ; it seemed as 
If the capacity of men's appetites was enlarged, and the 
era^ogs of hunger became more insatiable, in proportion to 
tibe smaUness of the supply. To people thus circumstanced^ 
it would have been vain to recommend frugality and mo- 
deration. They devoured the food with their eyes, while 
it was yet beyond the reach of their hands ; ^i^d the less<»| 
yon read them, would have sounded in their ears as )£ yott 
had \id them die to-day, to escape the danger of djring to- 
morrow. 
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■taiTe with the wages of his labour in hit pOMearion? it 
night they became impatient and ftuiooay and demanddi 
fVwn my auperintendenta and atorehonae-inen die food, 
wliich in the morning they liad refiued to eanij and wen 
therefore now unable to pnrchaae. I had already had lonK 
experience in the nature of popolar tomnlta ; I had now no 
marchese Filosanto at hand to persoade me of their ineSi 
flcacy ; and^ if I hwA, I should no longer have knt an eir 
to his serene and unsuspicious generoeity. I felt tlie reality 
of the danger ; I saw the storm as it bLadnned in my Ihk 
rison, and was deeply convinced what it woold be if itbont 
upon my head. 

It may be imagined with what feelings I viewed my 
whole design on the point to be subverted, by thennrolinetf 
of those for whose benefit it had been plioined. It is tme 
I had now no darling relations to be involved in my ftte, 
no incomparable wife, no daughters illustrious in inaoeenee 
and beauty ; yet my feelings were scarody less pungent 
than they had been at the period of my catastrophe at Pisi. 
I had blamed myself in review, that, in my experiments st 
Constance, at Dresden, at Pisa, and at Madrid, I had not 
commenced upon a sufficiently ample scale, but had anfiered 
myself to be frustrated by the ingloriousness of my pre- 
cautions. That had not been my error in the present 
instance ; yet my success now promised to be scarcely m*^ 
flattering than upon former occasions. I had looked ^ 
happiness as the result of the benevolence and philap»hropy 
I was exerting ; I found only anxiety and a well grounded 
fear even for my personal safety. Let no man Vuild on the 
expected gratitude of those he spends his strength to serve ! 
Let him be beneficent if he will ; but let him not depend 
for his happiness on the conviction of his rectitude and 
virtue thatjs to be impressed on the minds of others! 
There is a principle in the human breast, that easily in- 
duces them to regard every thing that can be done for them, 
as no more than their due, and speedily discharges them 
from the oppressive consciousness of obligation. There is 
a levity in die generality of men, that entails on them a 
continual oblivion of past benefits, and makes one recent 
disappointment of more importance in their eyes than an 



•temity -of kindnesses and condescension. I shall bate 
ither instances of ingratitade to display in what yetremaini 

be rdated of my story. 

My ni^ts were restless ; my thoughts were in anns» 
What was it that it became me to do in the present emer« 
^cy ? Sometimes^ in the bitterness of my hearty hatii^ 
tnysdf^ bating the endowments {of the stranger^ bating a 
race of beings who denied all credit to the most unheard-of 
exertions for their advantage^ I determined to withdraw 
unobseryed from my attendants and clients^ and bid adieu 
to Hungary for ever. But whither was I to fly ? What 
was I to do next? What expmment could I make of the 
purposes to which to apply the philosopher's stone^ that I 
had not already made ? These questions^ to none of which 

1 ooold give a satisfactory answer^ checked the career of my 
pamon^ and gave pause to my thoughts. 

tVbatever I did, I was determined to do nothing ra^y, 
Qcnr to quit a great experiment without its having been fiilly 
tried. It Was no light concern, no trivial child's-play, in 
which I had embarked. I had taken the welfare, perhaps 
the existence, of a great and heroic nation under my pro- 
tection. In this glorious vocation it did not become me to 
be U^tly discouraged. What if those I served and saved 
did not ^ow theiaselves sufficiently sensible to the exertions 
I made for them r I ought to purify my bosom, on an 
occasion like this, from base and ignoble motives, and to 
deem myself sufficiently recompensed by my conscious vir« 
tue. What if the service in which I had engaged now 
appeared to be a service of hazard and peril ? Is there 
any great undertaking that can be separated from this con- 
dition ? If hastily, from cowardice, from pique, or from 
any other motive, I deserted the business on which I had 
entered, what was to become of my mistaken indeed, but 
in that case most unfortunate clients ? The greater was 
the crisis to which they were exposed, the more were un- 
remitted vigilance and uncommon powers necessary to guide 
them amidst its rocks and its quicksands. I saw thousands 
of men who for several weeks had fed, as it were, from the 
stores of my bounty. By a propensity inseparable from the 
human heart, I became attached to the work of my medi- 
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tttkHiB, and the labour of my tlloiigliti. Afl Ibur teUe^ 
nm, their injustice, even the atrocioai cdamnies tiwy adb 
mitted and propagated against roe^ eoold not wean bI^ 
attachment from beings, a great pwtion of whom, hat fiM 
my interference, would, I believed, bng ere this lliTeflU 
pired of hunger. 

In the peculiar and urgent drcomttanoea in which I 
found myself, no expedient was so obvious as t&at ef esOdf 
in the interference of the government under vfaicfa I fivii 
It was necessary that the resources of natioial suhsulaifce 
should be defended from the wanton ^poil of thoae wk^ 
when they were annihilated, must inevitably perish. It 
was necessary that the benefactor of Hungary, who, I ftrft* 
tered myself, was still able to watch effbctively for her 
advantage, should be protected from her misguided resent* 
ment. The alternative was singularly painful to my foehngiL 
The pride with which my unparalleled endowments inqiind 
me, was deeply wounded, when I was compelled to conto 
that I was not alone equal to the task I had undertaken, 
and that I must submit to call in a foreign anxiliaiy. I 
augured little favourable from the interference of govern- 
ment, which, if I implored, I could scaicely expect to 
guide, which was not likely to submit to my principle of 
rendering its interference the mildest and smallest that the 
nature of the case would admit; but, pified up with pre. 
sumption, and intoxicated with auihoiity, would probably 
leave no concern of the public welfare uninvaded. Lesat 
of all, could I anticipate much of good from a Turkish go- 
Ternment. But what could I do? I could discover no 
other expedient. Influenced by the views I have recited, 
I had hitherto kept myself as far from the observation of 
the political directors of the state as I could. But my 
cautiousness and reserve were now at an end. With my 
eyes open I exposed myself to all the evils that might attend 
on my proceeding. 

I determined to apply to the bashaw of the province. 
Previously to my taking this step, I had the precaution to 
enquire his character. He was the genuine offspring of the 
Turkish system of government. His name was Muzaffer 
Bey. He was originally a Circassian slave ; then a Janis* 
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wry ; and, rising by insensible gradation^ had at length been 
■ppointed bashaw of Buda^ which^ as being the immediate 
Eh>Dtier betwe^i Austria and the Porte^ was at this time 
die most arduous situation in the gift of the sultan. He 
was esteemed a good soldier ; he had been early distin- 
gnifihed by his dexterity in military exercises ; he had since 
■een much serrice ; and^ in every situation in which he was 
placed, had earned commendation and honour. He was 
abstemious and hardy; for himself^ he neither pampered 
his appetites nor shrunk from severity ; and he had as little 
indulgence for those under his command as for his own per- 
son. Yet he was indebted for his present eminence more to 
the arts of the courtier^ than to his merits in the field. His 
chief care had ever been to recommend himself to those 
abote him, and to obtain the good will of his equals ; for 
die opinion of his inferiors he gave himself little concern. 
Widi considerable ability, he laboured under no check from 
either principle or ingenuous pride; and therefore was 
extiemely successful in his attacks on the inclination of 
those he sought. The habits of his mind had modified the 
lines of his countenance and the tones of his voice. £xeept 
to his dependants and the poor he almost always spoke with 
a smile upon his face, and his enunciation was silver- 
tongued, oily, copious, and insinuating. If he ever adopted 
a different manner, the variation was only in the means 
not the end ; and, when he seemed to travel by an opposite 
road, the goal at which he aimed Was the same. He never 
oonmilted any oracle but that of his apparent interest ; if he 
had any insolence in his nature, he regarded his slaves and 
those under his military command as affording a sufficient 
sphere for its exercise ; he had no affections to disturb him 
from his bent ; he had no passions but the self-complacency 
of superior cunning, and the sordid love of pelf. 

This account of the man with whom I had to deal was 
far from encouraging ; but I had no alternative^ I sent to 
signify my desire to confer with him ; or, to speak more 
acicurately, to ask> in the Eastern manner when it would be 
agreeaUe to him to receive a present of which I requested 
his acceptance. He appointed the morning of the following 
day. I prepared a g^, such as might tend to conciliate his 
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favour, witliout markiDg in the donor the poswnon d 
immoderate wealth. It consisted of silks and musUns, wiA 
a small piece of plate of exquisite workmanship. My 
preHcnt was borne by two of my servants. We wm 
ushered to the babhaw in his private apartment ; there were i 
two or three {RTsons in attendance upon him. They a- I 
amined my present together ; and, without condeseeDdiBg 
to express much approbation, I could nevertheless disoen 
that the bashaw was pleased with it. This ceremony eon- 
duded, Muzaffer onlered what I had brought to be tsken 
into a different apartment ; and, every other person with- j 
drawing, we were left alone. ', 

AVliile tlie bashaw was examining my gift, I todt tlie 
opportunity of considering his person. He appeared to be 
about sixty years of age ; his complexion dark and muddy; 
his features coarse and distorted ; his mustachoes remark- 
ably large ; his person, though bony and muscular, consi- 
derably Ih4ow the middle size ; and his figure ungainly snd 
ungraceful. I felt surprisetl that such a man should ever 
have been an excellent soldier, or have risen from a kw 
rank to one of the iirst situations of the empire. To look 
at him, he seemed better formed for the vice of a comedy, 
than the ruler of a nation. He raised his eyes towards me 
askance, as he sat leaning on his elbow, and said, 

*^ You call yourself — ?" 

" The sieur de C'hatillon." 

" And your age — ? " 

^' Is two and twenty." 

'' I am glad you are come to me. I intended' to have 
sent for you, and you have saved me the trouble." 

I made many apologies for my intrusion, but added 
that I had a petition to prefer, and 1 hoped he would favour 
me with a hearing. 

" Not at all, not at all ; do not call it an intrusion : it 
is necessary I should be acquainted with you." He pro- 
ceeded: — 

'' You have undertaken to confer great benefits on the 
subjects of the grand signior, my master ; to rescue them 
from famine. Young, rich, a stranger, unknown to my 
master, unknown to his subjects, I understand that you 
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hAVB «p«red no labour or expense to bring about tiieir wd^ 
fare. This is really a very extraordinary case ; your merit 
is uajHreoedeiited ; I do not feel myself comp^^tt to re- 
ward it." , 

I answered ^at I laid no daim to uncommon merit ; 
that every temper had its particular gratifications ; and that 
1 fimnd as real a luxury in the proceedings he had re- 
tmMxked, as other men did in the excesses of die table^ or 
the promiscuous enjoyments of the harem. 

*^ It is out of my power," continued he, '^ to remunerate 
Tim as you deserve ; I must send you to Constantinople." 

I perceived that this was the first essay of his artifice. 
i in£onmed him, which I have no doubt he knew well enough 
before, that I had no desire to go to Constantinople. I 
wished to remain where I was, and to finish what I had 
began. 

« What, you have not done then ? " suddenly and with 
an abrupt voice exclaimed the bashaw. '' By Mahomet, a 
num of a reasonable appetite in your place might be satis. 
fied. Have not you filled the streets with riots, and the 
eountry with rebellion ? Do not the populace assemUe in 
cnrwds, insulting every one they meet, and talking of no- 
thing but fire and devastation, the bowstring and the 
cimeter ? Be so good, my dear sir, as to inform me what 
fordier you may have in view ? " 

" Reverend bashaw," cried I with submission, yet with 
firmness, '' I have none of these things in view. But a 
mommt ago you did justice to my intentions. They are 
thooe of beneficence, and beneficence only." 

" I know nothing about that. I have nothing to do 
with honest men's blunders ; I look to the efiects they pro- 
duce." 

; *' These efiects, most mighty sir, are temporary ; they 
are the clouds that will often obscure for an instant the 
brightest sunshine. Condescend to lend me your generous 
aanstmce, and all will be well." 

^* Bo not tell me of clouds and sunshine. This is, to 
my thinking, not an April shower, but an earthquake and 
aimrricane. If we are all to be swallowed up or whirled 
dif aar, it is no consolation to me, that the day after 
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dition of the province, even have the andmcity to wt up lot 
yourielf ? If therefore, by an unexampled clemency d 
construction, I decline to reduce you into the pavive mi- 
chine of my master's will, it is at least incnmbent on 
that I should take account of your powers, and poaac 
self of the schedule of your property. By this means onlj 
can I watch your progress^ and take care that you do not 
suddenly become too powerful for a sulject. Are you pn* 
pannl to satisfy me on this head ?" 

On this question 1 hesitated for a moment ; I had aot 
exactly anticipated the enquiry ; at length I reqneated the 
delay of a few days, and then I promised tihat all his d^ 
mands should be satisfied. The bashaw reaomed : —~ 

" Sieur de Chatillon, I remark your hesitation, and I 
draw from it no favourable augury. These indirect iDd 
involuntary indications are more worthy of my attentien 
than all the studied and elaborate information you ifaill 
think proper to give me. Sir, you aro a man of daTknm 
and every thing that relates to you is enveloped in myrtoy. 
You come hither with no apparent motive ; yon have no 
connections of blood in Hungary ; you have no acquaint. 
ance with any eminent person of the Hungarian nation. I 
have had my spies on you, though I have not hitherto 
thought proper to summon you to my presence. You have 
purchased no property in the province ; I cannot leam tfait 
vou have any correspondences or resources from abroad. I 
have been at the pains to procure an account of yovr ex- 
penditure during the three months you have resided among 
us; much of that expenditure has been obscure, dandeatine, 
and indirect ; but I believe you will find my eatimate, 
which you are at liberty to {inspect and remark upon, to- 
lerably correct. Your disbursements for three months, 
exceed the amount of two years' income of the richest sub- 
ject that even the credulous monarchs of Christendom anfe 
within their dominions. 'Wliat am I to think of thia ? How 
can I be sufficiently vigilant respecting a man, whose ex- 
penditure is immense, and whose wealth can neither be 
traced to its source, nor ascertained in its amount ? " 

I was not slow in conjecturing the result which die 
bashaw proposed to himself from our present conference. I 
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confiimed in my conjecture by the drcumstance of his 
)8ing that the discussion between us should be apart 
1 all witnesses. He regarded me as a boy^ and had 
efore practised upon me all those arts which might 
t ejQTectually excite in me fear and alarm. He found 
ever that^ under the external indications of youth and 
:perienoe^ I possessed the wariness that added years most 
erfully inculcate^ and the self-possession of a mind tho. 
^hly awake to its situation and its resources. This 
It have been to the minister before whom I stood a 
aorable phenomenon. But curiosity is not a Turkish 
don ; and the single object of the bashaw in the present 
ance, was to make the mysteriousness of my circum- 
ices a pretext for extorting money. I submitted with 
ittle seeming reluctance as possible to the necessity of 
case; I requested the good offices of Muzaffer to pro.* 
my benefactions ; and begged permission to make him 
compliment of a handsome sum of money, by way of 
wincing him that I was worthy of his friendship. 
This business was easily adjusted between us. I found 
I perfectly skilled in the duties of a public office, and 
DO means under the dominion of visionary scruples. He 
[ me he was now convinced that I was a well meaning 
1, and a good subject ; he said, that nothing could tend 
re eflfectnally to demonstrate my innocence, than my 
vnng that I understood the duties and concerns of a 
dater of state ; and that for his own part he was never 
lappy^ as when he was thus able to reconcile his private 
zests with the good and faithful service of his master, 
ore was nothing that demanded a more unremitted vigil- 
e, or a more skilful management, than sudi a sitoatioii 
lis ; and it would be most unreasonable, either in the 
ereign that appointed him, or the sulijects over whom he 
; placed, to expect him to be indifferent to the emohu 
Its and perquisites of his function. He complimented 
warmly upon the disintei-estedness and liberality of my 
rtions. He thon^t himself particularly fortunate in 
ing so puUicspirited an individual within the circuit 
bis jmisdiction. In fine, he hoped he shook! be hou 
tnd with m J I arqnsintsnff^ and sssmed me that 

c 4 
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nothing oonld make him mote happj tlm die fieqna 
petition of mr Tisits. 

We now perfectly midentood one another ; and it 
apparent that I had to do with a man, who, for whi 
deemed an adequate consideration, woidd wiUinglj leni 
the authority and coantenanoe of his oflSoe, and soffe 
to guide him in any of the fonctions 1 migjit conoeiTi 
oeHary for the execution of my projects. Guards 
agreed to he placed upon the magazines where ocmh 
stiU contained, and from place to place on the hanl 
the rivers, where the depredations of a miagnided popi 
were most to he apprehended* Finding the hasha^ 
perfectly willing to comply with my requisitions, I foi 
obtained from him the direction of sereral squadroi] 
cavalry for the protection of the crops, whidi from the 
sequences of my interference now began on all sidi 
variegate the scene. This was a most important ser 
Hlien the com was first committed to the earth, it wat 
of the reach of military devastation. But, as time g] 
silently on, the case became materially altered ; the en 
might from forecast desire to reap the harvest of wlu 
had not sown, or from malice to destroy that without w 
the Turk would perhaps be unable to retain his newl]i 
quired territory. This had in reality been the prin< 
cause, before my arrival in Hungary, of the very ger 
neglect into which agriculture had fallen. MuzafRsr, 1 
whom no person could now be more polite and condeso 
ing, allowed me to determine the nimiber and nature of 
troops I required ; and added that, though he could 
openly put them under my direction, the slightest inti 
tion I might think proper to convey to him, should at 
time decide their march, and regulate their quarters. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



In my conference with the bashaw I may seem to 1 
secured more than one point of material importai 
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yet it was difficult for any man to be in a state less conso- 
latory or more full of danger and menace^ than I was at 
this moment. By my vigilance and the power which thus 
-I had acquired^ I prevented indeed the inhabitants from 
wantonly destroying the means of their own subsistence ; 
but,' the more I was their benefactor^ the more I appeared 
to become odious to their thoughts. My negotiation with 
the bashaw^ whatever other benefit might accrue from it^ 
did not tend to increase the resources of the country ; I was 
oUiged to witness many scenes of wretchedness. He that 
would assist mankind in their adversity, must harden his 
heart to be the spectator of the distress that he can, and that 
he cannot, relieve. But whatever I beheld of this sort, the 
nudority of the bystanders obstinately persisted to ascribe 
to my deliberate malignity. The military aid I found my- 
self necessitated to introduce by no means tended to disarm 
the prejudices of my clients. In one or two instances, but 
no more, slight tumults arose, and a few of the rioters fell 
ft piey to their own wickedness and folly. These misfor- 
tunes were cast as reproach upon me ; and I was pursued 
widi clamours and curses. I found it requisite to obtain a 
IpoAid for my person. I was abhorred by those for whom 
all my vigilance was exerted, and insulted by the mouths 
that' I supplied with the necessaries of existence. 

Nor was this my only source of alarm and uneasiness in 
my present situation. I was by no means a dupe to the 
eatentadous civility of the bashaw. I perfectly understood 
hia insinuation when he invited the frequent repetition of 
my Tisits. I knew that, however dearly I purchased his 
firirndship and patronage, I should still have to purchase 
fikoa again and again. His extortions upon me admitted 
of no limits, except from his own modesty, or the estimate 
he might form of my invisible resources. Bribery itself 
afforded me no complete security ; and, now that I had be- 
come an object of curiosity and remark, he had sufficiently 
shown me I was at the mercy of his caprice, or that of his 
master, for my liberty, and even for my life. 

Yet, could I have resolved to quit Hungary, and seek 
the protection of some more regular government, what bene- 
fit i^onld I derive from a removal } Mystery was the great 
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\:ui unoorniutrrahlr bane of my >::uanon. and from the poi- 
'«4)r40U.<« iiirfurn.v- ut mystery, the most resular system cf I 
,:ov!-mir.t- n: w.i» r.i)t competent to protect me. It woul<l be 
liIIl' III inio^'ir.r thar. in anv country on earth, a saaszer 
wouiii htr pi-niiitci.il to launch ir.to such expenses as those ? 
in which I W.IS rnjiijeii. wich^^ut becoming an object of | 
<iu>piv.'ior.. mil ^A-in:; niaiLe liable to continual interraptioD 
::i hi.i iiii-asurcM. Vc-t. unltrss allowel to use the resonroes 
I pDs.Mr^seii. ot what aiivinta::e was it to be the depository 
oi vfAih Without a bounii r Was it to be wished for a 
man umlt-r my circumncance^. to have a family, or to be 
wimou: 1 family r When I ha<i one. 1 found the legacy of 
the strantzc-r n/Dbin;; me of every comfort of that sort, with 
tile most calamitous a.'p^vati>. ns. When I was stripped 
oi wife a::ii .'hililren. thoui:h r.o man could prize those be- 
ned^s ir.oFH •ic-ariv than I prizeti them, I took to rnvself the 
consolation, iha: at It:a:it now I should risk no one's happi- 
ness but i:'.y i>wn : and that, for a person exercising my 
L-ndowmeiiLs. it wa.s perhap* requisite to be free from every 
shackle and incumbrance, i found however the topic firom 
which I had consoleti mvself. in realitv the source of a nev 
misfortune. 1 haii the weal:h of a nobleman ; but I was 
deprivcii of his adventitious attributes. I had no iUustrions 
ancestry to boast : I had neither lineage nor parent ; I hid 
neither wite nor chiiilren. in whom mutually to reflect and 
See reriectetl the elevateilness and generosity of my sUdon. 
i haii not even the onhnary advantage, which is within the 
reach of almost ever}- man. of connections and acquaint- 
ance, frieniis handed down to me as a branch of my patri- 
monial inheritance, friends whose value experience enaUed 
me to ascertain, and friends with whom long habits of fa- 
miliarity had tziven binh to reciprocal endearment. The 
bashaw had imputed to me the design of forming a party. 
.\las ! these, which are the great materials for cementing 
pany attachments, were totally denied me. I had no bonds 
of alliance but those which money afforded, the coarsest, the 
meanest, the least flattering, and the most brittle of those 
ligatures, that afford the semblance of uniting man with 
man. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

AwABE of the difficulties which unavoidably sprung out of 
the nature of^my situation^ I resolved immediately to en-, 
deavour to supply them to the best of my power. I con. 
cmved that there was no consideration so urgent upon me 
at the present moment^ as that I should without loss of 
time cveate to myself connections that might balance and 
keep at bay the saUies of arbitrary rule^ and that I should 
weave mth my own hand the cords of friendship. 

I had no sooner formed this project^ than an individual 
suggested himself to my reflections^ whom I judged to be^ 
by a singular concurrence of circumstances^ happily fitted 
to be the sul^ject of my experiment^ and admirably quail* 
fied lo^ord me protection in the most unfavourable events. 
Tbe name of this man was Bethlem Gabor. He had been 
some time before brought to me by one of his friends^ and 
he was a man whom for a thousand reasons it was impos. 
siUe to see and converse with^ without receiving the most 
indelible impression. He was the lineal representative of 
ime of the most illustrious houses in Hungary. His voca.. 
tioii^ like that of the majority of the Hungarian nobility^ 
had been arms ; but^ in the midst of a fraternity all of 
whom were warlike^ he stood conspicuous and alone. His 
eountge^ though cool and deliberate^ almost mounted to a 
degree of desperate rashness ; and the fertility of his in. 
▼cotion^ and the variety of his stratagems did not faU short 
Oif his courage. The celerity of his measures was equally 
distinguished ; distance was no bar to him ; and he had 
no sooner conceived a project^ however arduous, than it was 
executed. He^had formed under his own eye a band of 
men like himself, impetuous yet deliberate, swift in exe- 
cution, silent in march, invincible to hardship, contemners 
of fitigue, of difficulties, of hunger, and of tliirst. When 
introduced to me, he was upwards of fifty years of age* 
He was more than six feet in stature ; and yet he was built 
M if it had been a colossus, destined to sustain the weight 
eC the stairy heavens. His voice was like thunder ; and he 
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never uttered a word, bat it aeemed to shake hia manly dieit 
His head and chin were clothed with a thick and shaggy hair, 
in colour a dead black. He had sufiered considerable moti- . 
lation in the services through which he had passed; of I 
one of his hands three fingers were gone ; the si^t of kii 
right eye was extinguished, and the cheek half shot awiy, 
while the same explosion had burned his complexion into • 
colour that was universally dun or black. Hia nose wh 
scarred, and his lips were thick and large. Bethlem Gabor, I 
though universally respected for the honour and magDS- 1 
nimity of a soldier, was not less remarkable for halati of 
reserve and taciturnity. But these halnta misfbrtune had 
caused to become more deeply ingprafked in his natme. 
During one of his military excursions, a party of maranden 
had in his absence suqirised his castle, burned it to the 
ground, and savagely murdered his wife and childroi, 
and every living creature within the walls. The ssme 
stroke that rendered him childless made him also a beggar. 
He had been regarded for his proceedings as an adherent 
to the Turkish standard, but he had always tenadooaly 
maintained the most complete independence. The adver- 
sity that had now fallen upon him was too great He 
would not become a pensioner of the sultan ; despair had 
taken fast possession of his heart. He disbanded the body 
of men he had formed, and wandered a solitary outesit 
upon the face of his country. For some time he aeoned to 
have a savage complacence in conceiving that the evil he 
had suffered was past all remedy, and in spuming at thoae 
palliations and disguises with which vulgar souls are 
accustomed to assuage their woe. Yet the energy of hia 
nature would not suffer him to rest : he wandered ad out- 
cast ; but every day engendered some new thought or pas- 
sion : and it appeared probable that he would not yet quit 
the stage of existence till he had left behind him the re- 
membrances of a terrible and desolating revenge. 

It may seem strange that such a man as I have de- 
scribed should be the indivi dual I selected out of the whole 
Hungarian nation to make my friend. It may seem that 
his qualities were better adapted to repel than attract. My 
choice would not appear strange^ if the reader could have 
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iraed with him^ as I did. He was hideous to the sight; 
lie never addressed himself to speak^ that I did not 
my very heart shudder within me. Seldom did he 
himself to open his thoughts; but^ when he did^ 
God ! what supernatural eloquence seemed to inspire 
mshroud him i Not that upon such occasions he was 
us and Ciceronian^ but that every muscle and every 
seemed to live^ and to quiver with the thoughts he 
;ssed. The hearer could not refuse to venerate^ as 
as fear him. I never pitied him ; Bethkm Grabor's 
a soul that soared to a sightless distance above the 
re of pity ; I can scarcely say I sympathised with him ; 
when I listened to his complaints^ rather let me say 
nvectives^ I was astonished^ overwhelmed^ and mo- 
»98. The secret of the effects he thus produced^ lay 
s own way of feeling the incidents he described. Look 
im^ when he sat alone^ wrapped in meditation^ you 
d say^ '^'That is a man of iron ; though adversity pour 
iercest darts upon him^ he is invulnerable; he is of 
olossal a structure to be accessible to human feelings 
[luman affections." Listen to his narrative^ or rather 
e bursts of passion^ which with him supplied the place 
p^ormed the functions of narrative^ you would soon 
iss your mistake. While he spoke^ he ceased to be a 
and became something more amazing. When he al- 
1 to what he had endured^ you did not compassionate 
for you felt that he was a creature of another nature ; 
rbxL confessed^ that never man seemed to have suffered 
ttdi^ or to savour with such bitterness the cup of woe. 
lid not love his wife or his children as any other man 
d do ; he probably never dandled or fondled them ; his 
was speechless ; and disdaining the common modes of 
iHtion^ it might sometimes be mistaken for indifference. 
it brooded over and clung round his heart ; and^ when 
18 disturbed^ when the strong ties of domestic charity 
by the merciless hand of war snapped asunder^ you 
saw its voluminous folds spread and convulsed before 
gigantic and immeasurable. He cursed their mur- 
rs ; he cursed mankind ; he rose up in fierce defiance 
emal providence ; and your blood curdled within you 
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u he spoke. Sach was Betblem Gabor : I ooold not 
admiring him : his fcreatnesa exdied my wonder and my 
reverence ; and, while his manners awed and overwhefaned . 
me. I felt an inexplicahle attachment to his person stiU in- I 
creasing in my hosom. ^ 

On his part, my kindness and partiality appeared scarcely 
less pleasing to Bethlem Gabor, than his character and 
discourse were fascinating to me. He had found hirasdf 
without a confident or a friend. His wife and his diildm 
in a certain degree understood him ; and, though he hid 
an atmosphere of repulsion beyond which no mortal ever 
penetrated, they came to the edge of that, and rested theie; 
they trembled involuntarily at his aspect^ but at the sanif 
time they ailored and they loved him. The rest of the 
world viewed him from a more fearful distance ; lespecte d 
him, but dared not even in fancy be familiar with him. 
AVhen therefore he lost his family, he lost his alL He 
roamed the earth in solitude, and all men made room fn 
him as he passed. I was the iirst who^ since the fttti 
event that had made him childless and a beggar^ hsd 
courted his society, and invited his communicatioDS. I 
hail dared to take the lion by the paw, and seat myself 
next him in his den. There was a similarity in our for- 
tunes that secretly endeared him to me. We had each by 
the malice of a hostile destiny, though in a very difieROt 
manner, been deprived of our families ; we were each of 
us alone. Fatctl each to be hereafter for ever alone ; we 
blended ourselves the one with the other as perfectly as we 
could. Often over our gloomy bowl we mingled groans, 
and sweetened our draught as we drank it with male- 
dictions. In the school of Bethlem Gabor I became ac- 
quainted with the delights of melancholy — of a melandioly, 
not that contracted, but that swelleil the soul — of a melan- 
choly that looked down upon the world with indignation, 
and that relieved its secret load with curses and execrations. 
We frequently continue<l whole nights in the participation 
of these bitter joys ; and were surprised, still at our serious 
board, by the light of the morrow's sun. 

I have now, I believe, fully accounted for our intimacy, 
and displayed the ligatures that secretly bound us to each 



odier. It is scarcdy necessary to add^ that tny under- 
standing confirmed what my heart impelled. Bethlem 
Gabor appeared to me the fittest man in the world upon 
whom to fix for hiy friend. We were qualified mutually 
to benefit each other. My kindness^ my "unremitted at- 
tentions^ the earnestness with which I listened to and 
soothed his grie^s^ mitigated their agony. I proposed^ 
when I could once more reconcile and incite him to ac- 
tivity^ to repair his castle^ and restore his fortune. On 
die other hand, he was, of all th^ persons I could have 
|»tched upon, the ablest to protect me. By his birth he 
ranked among the first men of his country ; by his ability, 
at least as a partisan soldier, a character at that time highly 
esteemed, he rose above them all. 

Fioft some time I regarded Bethlem Gabor as entirely 
my fiiend, and I consulted him in every thing, in which, 
compatibly with the legacy of the stranger of the summer- 
houae, I could consult him. I told him of the suspicions of 
the bashaw, and the precariousness of my safety. I de- 
manded his advice as to the best method of securing it. 
Ought I to regard it as a more effectual or as a cheaper 
expedient, to attempt to purchase the countenance of the 
soltan, instead of condescending to bribe his minister? 
Ought I to set up for myself, and by rendering myself the 
independent prince of one of the Hungarian provinces, 
defy the Turk, or at least endeavour to negotiate with him 
ftoin a more respectable and commanding situation ? I 
laM more than enough under these heads, as it afterwards 
appeared, to awaken strange imaginations in a mind of so 
much penetration as that of Bethlem Gabor. In fine, I 
demanded of him whether, in case of any great and formi- 
dable danger falling on me, he would to the utmost of his 
power afibrd me protection ? Wlien the question was first 
started, he swore to me with his customary impressiveness 
and energy that he would. 

While I was thus employed in consulting him, and 
opening to him as far as was practicable my prospects and 
fears, I did not less succeed in dissipating or suspending 
the deq>air of his melancholy. It was of benefit to him 
m this respect, that, by opening to him my afiairs, I from 
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time to time called off his attention from hii personal mii> 
fortmiei. 1 proposed to him the rebuilding his casdey and 
I at length obtained his permission to send off a corps of 
workmen for that pur|M)se. Beside the castle in wlddt \m 
wife and children had been murdered^ and whidi the 
marauders had nearly destroyed, he had one oonsideraUf 
stronger, though void of all recommendation from cheer- 
fulness or beauty, in the more northerly part of the kii^^- 
dom. This we visited together. I restored the couditioD 
of his fields ; with considerable difficulty I replaced die 
cattle he had lost, by purchases in Poland ; and I lenTed 
his dilapidated revenues. At first he felt an invincifak 
repugnance to the receiving any advantage from the boonty 
of another; but by continual remonstrances I was able to per- 
suade him, that he owed me nothing, and that what I did 
was no more titan was required from me by a r^ard fa 
my own safety. 

If ever on the face of the earth there lived a misanthrope^ 
Bethlem (rabor was the man. Never for a moment did be 
forget or forgive the sanguinary catastrophe of his family; 
and for his own misfortunes he seemed to have vowed ven- 
geance against the whole human race. He almost hated 
the very face of man ; and, when expressions of cheerfiil- 
ness, (leace, and contentment discovered themselves in hii 
presence, I could see, by the hideous working of his featnies, 
that his spirit experienced intolerable agonies. To him 
such expressions were tones horribly discordant; all was 
uproar and havoc within his own bosom, and the gaiety of 
other men inspired him with sentiments of invincible anti- 
pathy. He never saw a festive board vnthout an inclination 
to overturn it ; or a father encircled with a smiling family, 
without feeling his soul thrill with suggestions of murder. 
Something, I know not what, virithheld his hand : it mij^t 
be some remaining atom of humanity: it might be — for 
his whole character was contemplative and close — it nug^t 
he that he regarded that as a pitiful and impotent revenge^ 
which should cause him the next hour to be locked up as a 
madman, or put to death as criminal. Horrible as was his 
personal aspect, and wild and savage as was his mind, yet, 
as 1 have already said, I felt myself attached to him. I 
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that all the unsocial propensities that aniiaaated him^ 
the offspring of love^ were the sentiments of a lioness 
red of her young ; and I found an undescribable and 
atless pleasure in examining the sublime desolation of 
faty soul. 

thlem Gabor had at first regarded me with some degree 
idality. Kindness in almost all cases begets kindness ; 
old not see how much I interested myself about and 
much I courted him^ without feeling for me a senti- 
different from that he confessed for other men. I saw 
ler after some time^ with inexpressible grief^ that his 
1 for me, instead of increasing, suffered perceptible 
uti(Hi. Our propensities were opposed to each other, 
joioed in disorder and desolation as in his congenial 
nt ; my present pursuit was the restoration of public 
and prosperity. He repeatedly expostulated with me 
is. I had sometimes in our conversations, in the bit- 
8 of my recollections, exclaimed on myself as the 
wifortunate and most persecuted of men, though 
at entering into an explanation of my sufferings. He 
ded rae of these exclamations. He reproached me as 
temptible and pusillanimous wretch, that I did not, 
im, resolve amply and memorably to revenge my own 
ings upon my species at large. In his estimate, the 
St and most saddle of all maxims was, that of the 
r of the christian religion, to repay injury with favour, 
arses with benediction. 

•eroeived with grief that the kindness towards me that 
een excited in Bethlem Gabor's mind, rather declined 
lugmented ; but I was very far from being aware of 
agree in which, as I afterwards found, this sentiment 
slapsed into its opposite. It seems, I inflicted on him 
y torture by my daily efforts for the dissemination of 
ness. Of these he had not been at first completely 
• His mind had been too much absorbed in its own 
^ to attend very distinctly to any thing I did, unless 
re done in his presence. But, in proportion as I 
id his sorrows, and made him my confidant, the film 
emoved; and all that he saw had the peculiar mis- 
le to excite at once his contempt and his rage* The 

D D 
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finishing Rtrokc that I gave to the animoaity which, lo-l 
known to me, was now bnxxUug and engendering in b^ 
breast, consisted in my bestowing an important benefii 
upon one, a;;ainBt whom he had entertained a long iid 
eternal feud. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



1 



WiiiLK Hcthlem (iabor became every day more confirmed . 
in his antipathy against me, I reposed in him an untui- 
pecting confidence — a confidence more extensive tfan i 
1 had, since the singular and fatal acquisition I had made, | 
reposed in any other man. Frequently for a considersUe . 
time together he resided under my roof; frequently m ' 
went fur til togedicr in those excursions which either mj ' 
projects or his views rendered it necessary for us to nitke. 
In his character of a nobleman of great consideration in 
his native country, he was now rising like a phoenix from 
its ashes. His castles were repairing; his property wii 
restored ; the list of his retainers daily became more nu- 
merous ; he revived and carefully recruited the martial 
band, which, in the first exacerbations of his despair, he 
had dismissed from his service. My purse and all that 1 
had were his ; he never made a demand upon me that 1 
did not instantly 8U])ply; I reaped a particular pleasure 
from the largeness and frequency of his requisitions ; there 
was nothing for which I was more anxious^ than to load 
him to me in indissoluble ties of gratitude and affection. 

Little, alas ! did I understand the compound of tender, 
ness and ferocity, of decisiveness and inscrutability, with 
which I was now concerned. My friend^ such I esteemed 
him, had been absent some time ; I expected his return 
to my residence at Buda ; and anxious to pay him every 
mark of attention and res|>cct, I set out to meet him. ' It 
was scarcely safe^ during the existing hostilities between 
the Austrians and the Turks, to travel any where without I 
a guard ; I had tlie precaution in the present instance to 
take with me an attendance of twenty men. 
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It was after having partaken of a slight and early dinner 
'dutt I set out on my excursion. The season was remark. 
•tidy fine^ and the air genial and balsamic. I scarcely ever 
• eommenced any tour with more agreeable sensations. The 
harvest was already ripe; and^ as I passed along, I saw 
reapers from time to time entering upon the first essay of 
. their interesting occupation. I felt that I had at length 
surmounted one of those difficulties, with which I had been 
80 strongly assailed, and to which I had refused to yield. 
If I were not free from apprehensions from the arbitrary 
nature of the government under which I lived, I beUeved 
; however that I had nothing further to dread from the 
misconstruction and animosity of the nation I preserved. 
My anxiety as to whether I should be able to substantiate 
the benefit I had sought to confer, was at an end ; and I 
had little doubt that, with the plenteous crops which were 
on the point of being gathered, my popularity would re- 
*tiim^ and the gratitude of my clients become more ardent 
than ever. It was a delicious enjoyment that I now expe- 
rienced; the pleasures that the eye unavoidably takes in 
''firom the spectacle of a luxuriant autumn, became blended 
in"" my mind with the ideas of famine put to flight, my own 
rectitude vindicated, and the benevolent purposes realised, 
the prosecution of which had cost me so profound a heart- 
ache. 

We at length passed the lines of the soldiers planted for 
liie defence of the soil against the depredations of the 
enemy. I had calculated that I should meet my guest a 
few leagues from Buda ; I was deceived in my estimate. 
The day however of his arrival was fixed ; I could not be 
mistaken in his route ; I resolved not to turn back without 
meeting him. The road I took led upon the borders of 
ihat part of Huiigary which owned the Austrian yoke ; 
the shades of night were fast gathering round us, and we 
heard at a distance the alarm-guns and the drums of the 
enemy. I was not however a novice in the appearances of 
a country, the seat of military excursions and war ; and, if 
my mind were not wholly free from perturbation and 
itaioertainty, I at least resolved not to be turned aside from 
my poipose. We travelled two hours longer; still no 
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notice of the approach of Bethlem Gabor. At length li 
cpiescion was etarted whether we were atill in the ri^ 
roail. and I thoufrht it adriaable to hold a aort of eoimd 
of war to deliberate respecting our fiuther proceediB^ 
Havinir anembled my attendants for that purpose, I «s 
nowtirst struck with the apprehensions and timidity vUd 
they unanimously betrayed. They had been drawn oB 
rather for show, and to keep accidental stragglers in awi, 
than with the expectation of actual aerrice. I became mb- ' 
sible that nothin<r was to be hoped from their resistance h 
the event of an action ; and the utmost I could aim at mi 
in the mean time to hold them ti^ether by the f"*^""^ 
of a common danp?r. 

It was re«olretl to return ; I began to be apprdiensiTe 
that Hethlem (iabor had been prevented by sonse unexpected 
occurrence from observing his appointment. Scarcely had 
we faceil about, before we heard a body of cavalry ap- 
proachin;; us. I callal to my party to halt. I soon dii- 
cernetl^ from symptoms not difficult to be remarked by t 
careful ol>server, that the party at hand was composed of 
Au«tro-IIunp:<irians. We liacl every thing to fear from 
them. I held myself bound under these circumstances fint 

m 

to make ex}>erinient of the Heetness of our horses. I 
however charged my people to keep together, and not to 
suffer the enemy, by means of our inadvertence and kStj, 
to make an easy prize of us one after another. In a riuvt 
time I found that our pursuers sensibly gained ground upon 
us. I was mountetl upon an excellent beast, and coald 
easily have rode away from my troop, while they would 
have been placetl as a sort of intercepting object between 
me and the enemy. But I had too mucb of a militaiy 
spirit not instantly to reject so inglorious an expedient I 
called a second time to my attendants to halt. I judged 
that the party of our antagonists was less numerous thn 
ours. I was convinced that our common safety depended 
upon our concerted resistance. Filletl with the gallantly 
that my situation inspired, I did not perceive, till it was too 
late, that my present call to halt was attended to by few; 
even those few rather hung back, divided between appre- 
h -nsion and shame. I was the foremost, and, before I was 
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e, I found myaelfy through the means of the daricneas^ 

loped by the enemy. From my appearance they 

ed that I was the master^ and the rest my attendants ; 

contented themselves therefore widi the prize they had 

d, and did not give themselves the trouble to pursue 
iigitiives. They eagerly enquired of me who I was ; 

comparing my answers with various circumstances 
h rumour had brought to their ear^ they easily con- 
sd that I was the rich stranger of Buds. The character 

had heard of me did not produce in these freebooters 
sentiments of forbearance^ or demonstrations of respect; 
3nly point about which persons of their habits were 
emed, was how they should make the greatest ad- 
age of what the fortune of war had thrown in their 

Hbile they were consulting^ and various expedients were 
sd by one and another for this purpose^ a second alarm 
giveu^ and one of the party being despatched to recon- 

e, presently returned with intelligence^ that the persons 
oadiing were horsemen of the enemy^ and that they 
mted, as he guessed, to forty in number. Upon this 
mation the party whose prisoner I was, agreed to re- 

with all expedition by the way they had come, and 
nanded me upon pain of death to proceed in their 
Miny. This menace had not the effect to deprive me of 
ige or presence of mind ; and I easily conceived that 
«adiest way to deliver myself from my embarrassment 
d be to join at the first opportunity the band of Turco- 
garians, whose approach had occasioned our sudden 
at. The darkness of the night was favourable to my 
ose; and, taking advantage of a sudden winding in 
oad, I slackened all at once the pace of my horse with- 
tieing observed by my companions, who, as the enemy 
Oftched, had now their thoughts almost wholly intent 
I the safety of their retreat. They passed me ; and I 
xmer perceived that to be the case, than, covered from 

obieryation by the intervening inclosure, I turned my 
3, and gradually, as my distance from my keepers in- 
led, urged him to a fuller speed. It was not long 
re I came up with the band which had produced our 
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alarm ; and hailing them with the acclamation^ ^ Long Hve 
the mighty sultan ! " was without difficulty admitted into 
their troop. I instantly understood to my great joy dut 
this was the party of Bethlem Gabor that I had come ont 
to meet. 

He received me with much cordiality^ and seemed gready 
rejoiced that fortune had made him the instrument of my 
rescue. He proposed however that, having met on the 
road, I should now, instead of proceeding to Buda^ return 
with him to his northern castle, from which our distance 
was scarcely greater than from the metropolis. The pro- 
posal was such as I had not expected, nor could I wdl 
comprehend the purpose witli which it was made. But the 
habitual demeanour of Bethlem Gabor neither accorded 
with his minutely assigning a reason for what he did, nor 
was calculated to encourage enquiry in another. I saw no 
material objection, and therefore felt little scruple in yield* 
ing to his desires. Our brief consultation on this point 
passed at some little distance from the rest of the troop. 

When the morning broke, the first thing that excited 
my attention was the appearance of his followers. They 
were full forty in number, well mounted, of a large and 
athletic figure, with sun-burnt faces, immense whiskers and 
a ferocious countenance. I thought I had never seen so 
tremendous a band. To me they were every one of them 
strangers ; of all the persons that surrounded me, the only 
one of whom I had the slightest knowledge was Bedilem 
Gabor himself. I know not why it was, but I no sooner 
beheld my situation than I was struck with alarm. I saw 
myself completely in the power of a man who three monthi 
before was ignorant even of my existence. I had not a 
single attendant of my own, not an individual with me over 
whom I had personal authority or command. I had no 
reason to distrust my host ; towards me his demeanour had 
ever been frank, confidential, and manly ; I had every 
imaginable claim upon his generosity and his gratitude. 
But our senses are often the masters of our mind, and rea- 
son vainly opposes itself to the liveliness of their impres- 
sions. Every time that I lifted my eyes, and saw myself 
hemmed in by these barbarians, my heart seemed involun- 
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tarily to fail me. fiethlem Gabor too appeared to neglect 
me ; he had never shown himself so little obliging and at- 
tentive as at this moment ; and^ aided by the rest of the 
scene^ I thought I had never beheld him so deformed or so 
tremendous. I was more than half inclined to wish myself 
again a prisoner with the Austrians. 

When we arrived at the castle, we were all of us fatigued 
and hungry ; we had rqamed during the whole night. A 
repast was prepared ; we sat down to partake of it. '' Ex- 
cuse me^" said Bethlem Gabor, in a low voice as he passed 
me^ ^^ that I this night offer you the fare of a soldier ; to* 
morrow you shall be accommodated in a different manner. 
The words were innocent ; the proceeding natural ; but 
there was a mysterious gloom, at least as I diought, in the 
^e in which he spoke, that electrified me. The hall in 
which we supped was spacious and lofty ; the naked walls 
and rafters were imbrowned with age. Though it was 
dayfareak as we entered, the windows were still darkened, 
and the apartment was illuminated only by the partial 
g^are of lamps depending from the roof. As I sat at table 
with the troop of my host, I appeared to myself as if in- 
dosed in a cavern of banditti. Though excellent partisans^ 
ddlfiil in execution, and perfect in their discipline, they were 
unpolished in their manners and brutal in their conversa- 
tion. I had been inured from infancy to all the refinement 
that the age in which I lived had any where to boast ; and, 
amidst the various evils I had suffered, that of being asso- 
ciated with the vulgar and the base had never presented 
itself. While they uttered, now a loathsome jest, and now 
a sanguinary ejaculation, I became ashamed of my species 
and the pride of manhood perished within me. They how 
ever pidd little attention either to my feelings or my person; 
and, accustomed as I had been, whether with friends or 
enemies^ to be regarded as of some importance, I found 
myself unaccountably and suddeidy dwindled into a cipher. 
I felt it Uke a release from the state of a galley-slave, when 
Bethlem Grabor proposed that we should break up our meet- 
ing and retire to rest. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

A nvccEsmoTf of gloomy thoughts revolved in my mind for 
some time after I was left to myself. I was however ofer- 
come with fatigue, and, after an interval of harassing 
meditations, insensihly fell asleep. I was awakened after 
some hours' repose, by the presence of Bethlem Gabor 
standing by the side of my couch. He invited me to rise, 
and, when I had attired myself, started the plan of oar 
visiting together the various apartments of the casde, a 
small part of which only had been seen by me when I was 
last at this place. Among other things, he told me^ there 
was a subterranean of most wonderful extent, interspersed 
with a variety of cells and lurking places, of which no man 
had to his knowledge ever ascertained the number. 

The same dreary complexion of thought followed me 
to-day, which had been first produced in me upon my re- 
ception into tlie troop of Bethlem Gabor the prec^Ung 
night. My sensations were of the most depressing and 
discomfiting nature ; I felt as if I were the slave of some 
dark, mysterious tyrant, and dragged along supinely wherever 
he motioned me to go. I tasked myself seriouidy ; I rea- 
soned with myself. I felt that it was no idle and every- 
day part that 1 was called to sustain ; and I resolved that 
I would not be ruined by my own inactivity and cowardice. 
Yet, when I examined the question dispassionately, I could 
not find that I had any occasion for courage, and I con- 
fessed that it was not less censurable, to discover a usdess 
spirit of mistrust and defiance, than to desert one's pre- 
servation where resistance was demanded. What reason 
had I to suspect a man between whom and myself there 
had prevailed so much mutual confidence? None, none, 
I replied, but the causeless and superstitious misgivings of 
my own mind ! Even if I had ground to distrust him, 
what remedy had I against his ill faith, placed as I was in 
the midst of his own domains, and surrounded by men de- 
voted to his service ? To discover apprehension under such 
circumstances^ was to excite animosity. — These reasonings 
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particularly occurred to my naind^ as I stood waiting for 
the torch^ which he had himself gone to procure that he 
might attend me to the suhterranean caverns. — I had as 
yet seen no one, since we broke up from our nightly repast^ 
bat my host. *^ We will breakfast/* said he, " when we 
r^nm from viewing these curiosities." 

We crept along a succession of dark and gloomy vaults, 
almost in silence. Bethlem Gabor, though he led me on, 
and discharged the office of a guide, seemed to have small 
indination to assume that of an interpreter. This was 
sufficiently in unison with his ordinary character, to have 
little claim to excite surprise. Yet the reader will not on 
reflection gready wonder that my present situation was far 
from agreeable. I was alone in passages which, to judge 
from any discoverable token, you would scarcely imagine 
had for ages been trod by a human creature. The voice 
waa lost amidst the damps of these immense caverns ; nor 
was it possiUe by any exertion to call the hand of man to 
jour aid. My guide was an individual whom calamity 
had prompted to quarrel with the world ; of strong feelings 
indeed, of capacious thought ; but rugged, ferocious, brutal, 
and inaccesible to prayer. I had chosen him for my pro- 
tBCtcnr and ally ; I had never intended to put myself in his 
power. There was a mystery in his carriage, a something 
not to be explained, a shell that no human forces could 
penetrate, that was mortal to confidence, and might quaO 
die stoutest. 

I thought there would be no end to our pilgrimage. At 
length we came to a strong door, cross-barred and secured 
with a frame of iron. Bethlem Gabor unlocked it. We 
had no sooner entered, that it impetuously closed behind 
m. " What is that ? " said I, startled at the loudness of 
die report. " Come on," cried my host ; '' it is only the 
wind whistling through the caverns: the spring-bolt is 
shot, but I have the key in my hand ! " At the opposite 
end of the apartment was another door with an ascent of 
five steps leading to it. Bethlem Gabor unlocked that 
also, and then faced about with the torch in his hand : I 
was dose behind him. ^^ Stay where you are ! " said he 
widi a forioas accent, and thiiist me violently from him. 
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natural expedient, than the endeavour to cover myself with 
the shield of friendship and gratitude in the person of one 
of its nohles ? But this expedient would almost infalliUy 
lead to the placing myself sooner or later in the power of 
the man whose friendship I sought. I had done so, and 
this was the termination of my views and my projects ! 
- I now well understood the purpose of that inattention 
and neglect with which Bethlem Gahor had treated me the 
preceding evening, the uneasiness resulting from wliicb I 
had blamed in myself at the time, as the dictate of weak- 
ness and unworthy suspicion. Yesterday 1 had been placed 
under the safeguard of a nation ; every man in Buda and 
its environs was familiar with my person ; every man would 
have been ready almost to sacrifice his life to procure my. 
safety. Now I was far from the scene of my philanthropical 
exertions ; no one in the troop of Bethlem Gabor knew who 
I was ; he had appeared to treat me the preceding evening 
widi indifference and contempt ; if they saw me no more, 
no curiosity would by that circumstance be excited in their 
minds. My clients on the other hand in the vicinity of the. 
metropolis, however great an interest they might take in 
my fortune, had no clue that could lead them to the know-, 
ledge of it. They must suppose me a prisoner with the 
Austrians, or that I had been killed, in resisting to become 
their prisoner. I was cut off from all assistance and dis-.. 
covery, and left as much in the power of my treacherous 
ally, as if I had been alone with him, oppressed with the 
utmost disparity of personal force, in the remotest island of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Such were the reflections that early suggested themselves 
to my mind in the solitude and darkness in which I was thus 
unexpectedly involved. Meanwhile one tedious hour suc- 
ceeded to another, and I remained unintruded on and uUr 
noticed. 1 could form no conjecture as to the obje(;t of 
Bethlem Gabor in the atrocious perfidy he had committed. 
Ck>uld he have any resentment against me, and did he 
meditate revenge } He had received from me nothing but 
benefits. Did he employ restraint on my person as the 
means of extortion ? 1 could not conceive that he could 
have any clue leading him to the discovery of my grand 
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secret ; and^ short of this, my bounties had been so eziiber- 
ant, as, I imaginetl, left him nothing to wish. In this wil- 
derness of conjecture I howeyer fixed upon extortion as i 
motive less incre<iible than revenge. I impatiently waited, 
till the appearance of my tyrant should free me from some 
part of my prc«nt uncertainty. 

He did not api)ear. In the mean time I was in a condi- 
tion feeble and exhausted. The exercise of yesterday, the 
hourly-baffled expectation of meeting him whom I hsd 
calletl my friend, the alternation of being first taken pri- 
soner and afterwards rescued, had extremely fatigued me. 
We had travelle<l during the whole night. Yet the unac-' 
countable dejection of mind under which I laboured on our 
arrival at ]k*thlcm Gabor's castle had prevented me from 
taking almost any share in the coarse repast that had then 
been set before us. 'J'he entrance of my host in the morning 
had rendered my slumbers short. As I followed him to my 
dungeon, unconscious whither I went, my limbs ached, and 
my heart ached still more. I was ill prepared for a fast 
of thirty-bix hours wliich the brutality of my jailor inflicted 
upon me. After having long expected him in vain, I gave 
myself up to despair. AVhat a termination of life for him 
who possessed the ])hilosopher*s stone ! 

I cannot do justice to the sensations that now took pos- 
session of my mind. It was not the deadly calm of despair, 
for I still expected every moment when Bethlem Gabor 
would appear. I believed than he would, and I believed 
that he would not, leave me to perish. I listened with eager 
attention to every sound, and my soul floated on the howl- 
ing winds. In vain ! nothing came of it ; there was no 
alteration in the sound, or only those vicissitudes to which 
the howling of the wind is unavoidably subject. I then 
turned away in anguish ; I cursed ; I stamped with my 
feet; I smote my forehead with my closed hand; I tore 
my hair. Anon another sound arrested my attention ; it 
was a different howling; it seemeil to be like a human 
voice ; my fancy created to me the tread of a human foot. 
I listened with more intentness of soul than ever. It was 
again in vain ! 

No, no ; he will not come I he will never come. Why 
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should I agitate myself to no purpose ? Let me lie down 
and die ! — I reasoned with myself. Why should I wish 
to live ? I am nothing to any human being : I am alone in 
the boundless universe; I have no tie to existence. St. 
Leon has no wife ; St. Leon has no child ; he has neither 
connection nor friend in the world. Even in this wretched 
vision of the philosopher's stone^ have I not tried it enough ? 
have I any hopes from it ? is it not time that I should 
throw away that and existence together? — My meditation! 
were ineffectual. I suppose it is the case witli all men thus 
violently thrust out of life in the full possession of their 
faculties — I know it was the case with me^ — the more 
peremptory was my summoner^ the more obstinately I clung 
to ^e worthless toy. 

At length I laid myself down on the floor ; and^ if I oc- 
casionally listened^ I no longer ran to the walls and the 
doors to catch the uncertain sounds. The gnawings I now 
felt within were intolerable. They were at one period lo 
severe, that I can compare them to nothing, but the iensa- 
tion of having swallowed a glowing ember. Afterwards, 
the weakness of nature would no longer feed this excm^ 
elating pain^ and it subsided into a starting and convulsive 
throb ; the pain was diversifiea with intervals of a death- 
like and insupportable sickness — But^ no; I will not attempt 
to describe the horrors of hunger sublimed by despair, wh^ 
die torture of the mind gives new pungency and uproar to 
the corporeal anguish. The image, as it now presents itself 
to my recollection, is too dreadful. 

At last I sunk into a state of insensibility ; and the agony 
I had suffered seemed drawn to its final close. l*he busy 
turmoil, the feverish dream of human existence was at an 
end. I shut my eyes, and I believed I should open tbeos 
no more. 



CHAPTER XLL 

H«w long I eodnred this sospension of the vital f acu lri ei I 
tdL The next impression on my seosorium, sahae* 
to dboie I hsre deambed, wm a lort of esterMi 
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twitching tnd violence thtt seemed to persecute me. It wis 
an importunity from which I fdt desirous to escape; I 
longed to be undisturbed and at rest The intruder on my 
quiet would not leave me ; and I at length roused myself, 
as if to put away my cause of molestation. My thon^ts 
were all confounded and obscure; I knew not where^ I 
could scarcely be said to know who^ I was. A little more 
effort brought with it a further capacity of perception ; I 
saw before me, what was now the chief ol]ject of my mortal 
aversion, the figure of Bethlem Gabor. It was some time 
longer^ before I became aware that he had been employed 
in taking up my apparently lifeless corpse, placing it on a 
stone-bench in the side of the cave, and chaining it to the 
wall. He observed the motions that indicated in me return- 
ing life : he remarked the stare of my glassy and rayless 
eyes ; he now spoke with a stem and unpitying voice — 
'^ There is food; tliere is a light; eat! " Having thus said, he 
left me. 

What a cruel and remorseless treatment ! He cared not 
for my life ; he disilained to make the slightest exertion to 
restore me ; he left it to chance whether I should revive or 
perish. The figure of a dying man that I presented, did 
not make one fibre of liis bosom bend or quiver. 

I revived; I ate. By degrees I recovered from the 
deadly languor which bad invaded my senses. In about twelve 
hours longer IJethlem Gabor returned with a new supply of 
sustenance. I was now strong enough to be able to converse 
with him. I heard the heavy sound of opening locks and 
removing bolts before he entered, and I summoned my 
faculties to expostulate with him. 

'• Why am I here ? AVhat is the meaning of the un- 
worthy way in which you treat me ? " 

" It is/' — he regarded me with a truculent aspect^ as if 
he would pierce through my heart, — " because I hate you ! " 

'' You hate me } Good God ! is it possible } What evil 
have I done to you ? What good have I not done you ? 
What supplies have I refused you ? What occasions have 
I neglected of studying your advantage, your interest^ and 
your honoiu* } If thus your hatred is purchased, how shall 
that man demean himself who is to purchase your love?** 
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^' OYl, think not my hatred idle or capricious ! Heaven 
knows^ I would have refrained from hating you if I had 
been able; I struggled against it with all the energies of 
my soul. But you have committed towards me the most 
mortal offences that man ever endured. There is an an- 
tipathy between your nature and mine^ that all the men- 
struums in the world could never bring to coalesce." 

'' Eternal Providence ! and what is the source of this 
antipathy ? " 

^^ And do you profess ignorance ? Have yon not gone 
on day after day with the full consciousness and will to 
torment me ? Have I not warned you^ and expostulated 
with you times without number ? " 

*' Of what have you warned me ? " 

'' I hate mankind. I was not bom to hate them. I baye 
no native obliquity of character. I have no diabolical ma* 
licioiisoess of constitution. But they have forced me to 
hate diem^ and the debt of abhorrence shall be amply paid«" 

'< I loved as never mortal loved. No human heart was 
ever mo devoted^ and centred^ and enveloped in the kindly 
afl&ctioDs of family and parentage as mine has been. Was 
my wife, were not my children, murdered ? When I 
home to feast my eyes and tranquillise my soul with 
die sig^t of them, did I not find all waste and desolation ? 
IKd I not find their bodies naked, pale, disfigured widi 
woosds, plunged in blood, and already putrid ? This was 
die weloofDe I looked for ! This was the object I fo 
to tee ! No, never was a moment like that ! My 
nature was changed in an instant* My eyes were 
lA^mtmA uid dried to hom« My t4ood froze in my wdEl 
veins. I hare no longer delist but in hnman 



Ifj levenge is not causelees ; this was not the act of 
All men, in the place of thetie murderers^ 
have done as they did. They are in a league to^^ 
Human pity and forbearance nerer had a harbov 
in waj breast ; and I have now abjured them. Widb 
more of inwroo^t vigour tsA exjergy, I wVk 
like to my brethren. Ail meo are excifaed by dbe 
Tea, ux^td. by the tame taspUtiMBs, in^iM^n>| 
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by the same iDducements. Why ahonld I attempt a fntik 
distinction, when nature had made none ? All men faeir 
tlie same figure ; I cannot view the human figure without 
a torture the most dreadful." 

« I always knew/* answered I^ " your general hatred of 
mankind ; but your manners and your behaviour persuaded 
me that you exempted me from the general censure." 

'< 1 wished to do so ; you made the attempt impossible. 
You told me, that you had suffered the same miirfbrtunes 
which I had; that you^ by the injustice and persecutions 
of men^ had also lost your wife and your children. 1 
hailed you as a brother; in my heart I swore to yon 
eternal friendship ; I said^ we will carry on this holy war- 
fare together. ^Ve communicated to each other our mu- 
tual sorrows ; with you^ and you only^ I found moments of 
consolation. 

'' Soon I discovered my mistake. Instead of^ like me, 
seeking occasions of glorious mischief and vengeance^ you 
took upon yourself to be the benefactor and parent of man- 
kind. ^\'hat vocation had you to the task? With the 
spirit of a slave wlio, the more he is beaten, becomes the 
more servile and submissive, you remunerated injuries with 
benefits. I found that there was not within you one atom 
of generous sentiment, one honest glow of fervent indig- 
nation. Chicken-hearted wretch ! \iooT, soulless poltroon ! 
to say tlie best of you, to your insensate heart it waa the 
same whether you were treated with reverence or acorn. I 
saw you hunted, hooted at^ and pursued by the people you 
fed ; you held on your course, and fed them still. I was 
compelled to witness or to hear of your senseless liberali- 
ties every day I livetl. Could I submit to this torment, 
and not endeavour to remove it? I hate the man in whom 
kindness proiluces no responsive affection, and injustice no 
swell, no glow of resentment. I hated you the more, be- 
cause, having suffered what I had suffered^ your feelings 
and conduct on the occasion have been the reverse of 
mine. Your character, I thank God ! is of all beings the 
most opposite to that of Betlilem Gabor. 

'^ At length you filled up the measure of the various 
thwartings with which you daily insulted me. There was 
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(me native of Hungary between whom and me there sub* 
sisted an open and eternal war. I relate in no hmnan ear' 
the cause of my animosity to that man. Stiffice it^ that it 
was deep^ immeasurable^ inexpiable. With a refinement of 
cruelty and insult difficult to conceive^ you chose that man 
for ime of the objects of your beneficence. Would I con- 
sent to see my name joined in pension list with my mortal 
enemy? The injury you inflicted on me would have been 
less li you had stabbed me to the heart. Less ? That 
would have been a blessing. I impose on myself the task 
of living for my revenge : but never shall I deem that man 
my foe^ who should rid me of all this tumult of passions^ 
and dds insupportable load of existence together. 

*' You have heard my motives. You may wonder at, you 
you may censure them: but they are human. I have 
nothing further to say to you now : you have no need to 
recur to expostulation; expostulation never moved the 
heart of Bethlem Gabor. Hereafter you sliall hear more !" 

Thus speaking, he left me ; and I must confess, with 
whatever disgrace to my sagacity, he opened upon me a 
new world. I conceived not, till now, the faintest suspi- 
doii of what had been labouring in his bosom. Amidst 
all my experience of the varieties of human character, this 
was a species that had never fallen under my observation 
before. What a painful and mortifying occurrence is it 
in human life, when we have lived with a man from day to 
day, when we have conversed with him familiarly, and seen 
him in all the changes of circumstance, and when we 
flatter ourselves we have penetrated all the recesses of his 
htait, suddenly to start upon something portentous that 
brooded there, of which to that moment we had not the 
Ug^test suspidon I I am not ^e only individual to whom 
iM$ event has occurred. 

In a subsequent visit of Bethlem Gabor to my cell (for 
he only attended me witii provisions, he would intrust the 
iMnt of my confinement to no other mortal), I in treated 
hfan to inform me with what intention he retained me a 
prisoner, and to fix a price on my ransom. To this over- 
tne he appeared to yield some degree of attention. He 
no expHdt answer, but asked with an inquisitive and 
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aeyere tone, in what manner I imagined I could procme < 
money in my dungeon ? 

" Let us agree upon the terms^ and set me at large. Yoa 
have never found me deceitful^ and you ahall not find me 
deceitful now." 

" Do not hope I will consent to that. I ask yoo again, 
in what manner do you imagine you can procure money in 
your dungeon ? " 

I reflected for a moment. Liberty is inefiahly sweet; 
and whatever followed, upon the present overture^ I was 
determined not to neglect ihe faintest prospect that led to a 
termination of my confinement. 

" There is/' answered I^ '^ in my mansion at Boda, a 
chest which, if it can be brought to me hither^ will enable 
me to supply your demands. I have the key in my cus- 
tody, and no key but my own will unlock the treasure." 
Give me tlic key !" replied Bethlem Gabor. 
No," rejoined I, " it is in my custody ; it is not upon 
my person : I have taken care of that. No human hand 
shall touch it but my own." 

'' And how can I cause this chest to be brought to you 
without risking a discovery of your situation, or that I had 
a concern in your disappearance?" 

^^ Of tliat," said I, '' judge for yourself. I have made 
a proposition to you, and I have done enough. I will have 
no share in the detail of its execution.'* 

" Well," said Bethlem Gabor, after having ruminated 
a moment, *' the chest you shall have ; I undertake that 
Describe it." 

I described the chest, and its situation in my house, 
with a minuteness that made mistake impossible. 

After a considerable time it was brought to me. It was too 
bulky and ponderous to be introduced into my cell by a single 
arm. But Bethlem Gabor, having first caused me un- 
consciously to swallow a powerful opiate, found no di£Giculty^ 
either to conceal my person in the dark shadowsof this ragged 
subterranean, or to cause some of his followers to place 
the chest within my reach, believing that they placed it in 
a vacant apartment. I awoke, and found it at hand. I was 
secure that the lock was such a one as could not be forced ; 
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but I examined the different surfaces^ to see whether violence 
of any other sort had heen exercised on it. There were 
marks of damage^ hut not sufficiently unequivocal to enahle 
me to form a certain judgment on this point. The chest 
contained^ not gold^ hut the implements for making and 
fashioning gold. Allowing for the distance from which it 
was hrought, they appeared to he pretty exactly in the state 
in which I left them. I had never placed much confidence 
in this expedient for softening the heart of Bethlem Gahor ; 
but I perceived that it would serve at worst to divert my 
thoughts, and, hy exciting in me some share of expectation^ 
might call off my attention from the miseries of my present 
condition. Embracing the occasions when I was most 
secure against the intrusion of my jailor, I provided myself 
with ,the sum that had been previously agreed on between 
us. My task being finished, I carefully displayed the pro« 
duce of my labour, against the next time Bethlem Gahor 
should visit my cell. He viewed it with an air of sullen 
and gloomy triumph ; he removed it from the cave which 
was my habitation, to an apartment of this subterraneous 
abode, little distant from my own. When he had con- 
duded this employment, it seemed to be a just inference, 
that he was to give me my liberty. He did no such thing. 
Without uttering a word, he closed the door of my cavern, 
locked it, and departed. 

When Bethlem Gahor next entered my cell, I reproached 
him with this, as with the breach of a solemn engagement. 
His first answer was an infernal laugh, expressive of 
derision, hard-heartedness, and contempt. By and by, 
however, he condescended to explain himself more fully. 
^ '^ I made no engagement," cried he. ^' You talked of a 
ransom, and I suffered you to talk. I made you no answer ; 
I gave you no encouragement. Boy, I deceived you not ! 
Wo ; though my heart pants for vengeance and for misery,* 
I will never be guilty of treachery ; I will break no en- 
gigements ; I am a knight and a soldier. You have given 
me ten thousand ducats ; what are ten thousand ducats to 
me i Do you think I am uninformed of your secret ? I 
opened your chest; I found no gold; its contents were 
cnidiUes, minerals, chemical preparations, and the tools of 
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an artitt. You tre posaeaaed of the grand arcanum, the 
philosopher's stone. If I had a doubt of it before, the 
transaction of yesterday converted conjecture into certainty. 
And did you suppose, idiot, driveller that you are, that I 
would take ten thousand ducats in commutation for wealth 
inexhaustible ? No ; you are my prisoner, and may choose, 
in this infallible dilemma, whether you will remain my 
slave, to supply me daily resources as I shall daily think 
proper to demand, or at once make over to me your whole 
mystery, and place me in this respect on a level with 
yourself." 

It was now my part to be peremptory and firm. 

" I refuse," said I, " every part of your dilemma, and 
all that you can propose to me. Do you talk of my re- 
maining your slave, to supply you with daily resources } 
Do you imagine that, shut up in this dungeon, I will 
nevertheless labour for your gratification ? Do you believe 
that that gift, which I received as the instrument of my 
own happiness and the benefit of mankind, shall be ma^ 
the pledge of my perpetual imprisonment ? 

'^ With regard to imparting to you the secret you suppose 
me to possess, I answer without hesitation, that, dearly as 
I prize liberty, and numerous as are the motives you may 
think I have to prize it, I will not purchase my Uberty at 
that rate. I would rather spend the days of eternity in 
this cavern, than comply with your proposal. The gift of 
the philosopher's stone, the moment a man possesses it, 
purifies his mind from sordid and ignoble inducements. 
The endowment which raises him so much above hit 
species, makes him glory in his superiority, and cherish his 
innocence. He cannot, if he would, mingle in the low 
passions and pursuits of the generality of mankind. For 
myself, I value too much the verdict of my own hearty ever 
to allow myself to be influenced in the main concerns of 
my existence by menaces and compulsion. Beside, this 
gift I received for holy and beneficent purposes ; to such 
it is consecrated ; and if I ever impart it, I must sdbct ita 
depository with all the assiduity and penetration it is prac- 
ticable for me to exert. You I will henceforth benefit do 
more. You hate me ; my disapprobation of you ia fixed 
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and irrevocable. I weep to think how much I have been 
deceived in you; I weep to think how many high and 
heroic qualities in your breast are now converted into 
malignity and venom. — You the possessor of the philoso-^ 
^er 8 stone ! You tell me^ the sole pursuit of the rest of 
your life is revenge and human misery. What an image 
do you raise in my mind^ if^ with such dispositions^ yoa 
|xN»e8sed the means which the acquisition of riches in- 
exhaustible would confer on you ? And do you believe 
that any consideration on esith could induce me to realise 
such an image ? " 

*' As you please," replied Bethlem Gabor indignantly. 
*' I have nothing to propose to you. Think you that, 
eidier as my enemy or my slave, and I hold you forboth, 
I would descend to negotiate with you ? I simply told 
you your situation. Yours be the consequences of your 
wilfulness and folly ! 

*' One mistake however that I see you make respecting 
my purposes, I will remove. You seem to suppose that, if 
you were to communicate to me your secret, I would then 
set you at liberty. No, by heavens ! This cavern is your 
•bode for ever. You shall never go forth from it alive; 
and, when you are dead, here your flesh shall moulder, and 
your skeleton shall rest, as long as the world remains. 
Look round your walls ! Enter fully into possession of 
your final home ! I know that to keep you here and aHve 
my prisoner, I must in a certain sense imprison myself. 
Bat at that I do not murmur. I shall have the gratifica- 
tion of beholding my foe, ^and seeing him daily wither in 
duappointment. You wish to be a father to the human 
twee ; and I shall deem the scope of my misanthropy almost 
satisfied, while, in your restraint, I image myself as making 
liie human race an orphan. Never shall Bethlem Gabof 
set at large a man of your unnatural and gall.less disposition, 
•Dd your powers for the indulgence of that disposition. 

*' Sieur de Chatillon, I do not want your secret : it 
•nffices that I know you possess it. Have I not yourself 
In my keeping ? It will be more joy to me rudely to issue 
ny commands, and to see you complying with them in 
9ite s€ the most heartfelt reluctance^ thsn to possess the 
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richeft gift on earth in the fulleit independenee. Think 
you Bethlem Gihor incompetent to tune the tenant of this 
wretched cavern ? Boy, you are my pruoner ; you shall he 
my creature. I will humhle you at my feet^ and teach yoa 
to implore my bounty for the most miserable pittance. 
Look to it ! S'ou know your destiny ! Do not provoke my 
fury, without a foresight of the consequences ! " 

I will enter into litde further detail of this my wretched 
imprisonment in the wilds of Hungary. It was not destitute 
of its varieties ; and I could, if I pleased^ fill a vdnme 
with the artifices and the violence of my gloomy superin- 
tendent. I could fill volumes with the detail of the multi- 
plied expedients, the furious menaces, the gigantic starts 
and rhapsodies of passion, by which he altematdy urged 
me to compliance and concession. But I will not. I will 
bring to an end the history of Bethlem Gabor ; and then, 
having detailed the surprising events that immediatdy fol- 
lowed it, will close the page of St. Leon's history for ever. 
I stood like a rock. Shut out from all other gratifications, I 
at least resolved to accumulate in my own person all the en- 
ergies of resistance. If I were to unfold the story, I could 
command the reader's astonishment, his admiration ; but the 
object of these papers is to record, not my merits, but my &te. 

How different was my imprisonment in the cavern of the 
man-abhorring palatine, from that which I had experienced 
in the dungeons of the inquisition ! There an inexorable 
apathy prevailed : my tyrants were indifferent whether I 
died or lived ; fiUed with the sense of their religious dera- 
tion, they held on the even gravity of their course^ and 
counted my groans and my tears neither for remorse nor 
pleasure. The variety I experienced in their dungeons was 
the growth of my own thoughts : from without I encooiu 
tered no interruption ; it was not to be ascribed to those 
who held me in durance, if my faculties were not lethaigied 
into death. Bethlem Gabor possessed no share of their apa^ 
thy ; his malice was ever alive, his hatred ever ingenious 
and new in its devices. He had a purpose to answer, — to 
extort from me the supply of his necessities and projects. It 
was not so much perhaps that he stood in need of this, as 
that he placed a pride in it^ and had fiercely resolved to show 
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me that I was unreservedly his slave. His animosity against 
me was so fixed and insatiable^ that nothing that was paia 
to me was indifferent to him. If at any time he saw me 
subsiding into insensibility^ he failed not to exert himself to 
sting me into life again. 

The consequence of this was somewhat different from 
what Bethlem Gabor expected. Desponding as I was^ 
weary of life^ and almost finally alienated from the all- 
coveted gift of the philosopher's stone^ if he had left me to 
myself^ I should very probably have sought in insensibility 
relief from the torment of my own thoughts. But he 
taught me a better lesson. Refusing me the indulgence of 
tarpoT, he obUged me to string myself to resistance. He 
gave me a passion ; he gave me an object ; he gave me com- 
parative happiness. I was roused to opposition ; I was 
resolved that^ placed^ as I seemed to be^ at his mercy^ I 
would yield him no atom of his desires. Thus employed^ 
I found in my employment pride. Perpetual occasion pre- 
sented itself for fortitude ; and I gradually ascended to the 
sweets of consistency^ perseverance, and self-gratulation. I 
had for years been inured to satisfy myself with a sparing 
stodc of pleasures ; and I was less at a loss to expand and 
ramify those which I now possessed, than almost any other 
man would have been in my situation. If my attendant 
train of sensations was scanty, Bethlem Gabor took care to 
affind them a perpetual supply of food and employment^ 
and I was comparatively little exposed to the pain of 
Ysenity. When he saw that I was inflexible, and that he 
oould no longer gain from me the smallest compliance witii 
his will, he raged against me with terrifying fury. Was it 
a crime in me, that this fury in my tyrant produced the 
operation of a sedative and a cordial ? There was no ma- 
J^goitj in the joy it gave me. I had much aversion for 
BelMem Gabor, but no hatred. I took no pleasure in his 
agonies, because they were agonies. My sympathies towards 
him now, I confess, were small; but the joy I felt was 
because his fury told me, was the unwilling evidence of my 
own value. I left him to assail the mound I opposed to his 
desires as he pleased ; it remained strong and unaffected 
as the sea-beaten promontory. — From the inefficacy of his 
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natdy dwdliiig on it in the day, it happened that it became 
again and again and again my yision of the night. Slnmben 
like these were truly refreshings and armed and nerved me 
for the contentions of my tyrant. Sacred and adoraUe 
power of fancy, that can thus purify and irradiate the 
damps of a dungeon, and extract from midnight glooms 
and impervious darkness perceptions more lovely and in- 
spiriting than noontide splendour ! 



CHAPTER XLII. 



I HAD now continued here for several months^ and in all 
that time had received no external impressions hut such as 
related to the cell I inhabited, and the misanthropical savage 
by whom it was visited. One evening that Bethlem Gabor 
entered my dungeon, 1 observed in him an air of unusual 
disturbance. Uliere apathy reigns, the intercourse between 
those over whom it presides will be marked with a death- 
like uniformity ; but wherever the furious passions take 
their turn, they will occasionally subside into a semUanoe 
of familiarity and benevolence. There was something in 
the countenance of my tyrant that made me for a moment 
forget the complicated injuries I had received from him. 
" What is it that has disturbed you?** cried I. There was 
no answer. There was a knitting in his brow^ and a con- 
traction in his features, that showed me his silence was an 
effort. He departed however, and had already passed the 
threshold of my dungeon. The door was in his hand. He 
returned. " Chatillon, " said he, " perhaps you will never 
see me more ! " 

" My castle is besieged. I have passed through dangers 
of a thousand names, and I ought not to be made serious 
by that which now assails me. But a gloomy presentiment 
hangs upon my mind. The busy phantom of life has 
lasted too long, and I am sick at heart. In the worst evait 
I will not be made a prisoner ; I will die fighting. 

" I feel as if this were the last day of my existence; and, 
upon the brink of the grave^ animosity and ferociousness 
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die away in my soul. In this solemn moment^ my origina) 
diaracter retiims here (striking his heart) to take possession 
of its native home ; a character^ stem and serious^ if you 
will ; but not sanguinary^ not cruel^ not treacherous or un- 
just. Between you and me there is a deadly antipathy ; 
but you did not make yourself; you intended me friendship 
and advantage ; the sufferings you have experienced from 
me in return have been sufficiently severe. If I die de-r 
fending my walls^ and you remain thus^ you will perish 
with hunger. I had intended it should be so ; but I am 
now willing to remit this part of your fate. I will enter 
into a compromise with you ; I will trust to your fidelity^ 
and your honour. I will take off your chains ; I will 
faring you a timepiece and torches ; I ¥dll leave with you 
the key of the spring lock of your cavern^ — provided you 
will engage your word to me diat you will not attempt to 
make use of yoiu: advantages till the expiration of twenty .« 
four hours." 

To these terms I assented without hesitation. The chains 
fen from my wrists and my ancles ; I stood up once more 
undiackkd^ and in respect of my limbs a free man. When 
Betfalem Gabor was on the point to depart^ my soul melted 
within me. I took hold of his hand ; my fingers trembled; 
I grasped and pressed the fingers of my tyrant. I cannot 
deieribe what then passed in my bosom. No man can 
nndentand my sensations^ who had not been in my situ- 
utkm, who had not passed through a treatment^ arbitrary^ 
ieantamu, and inhuman^ and had not then seen the being 
who had wounded him so unpardonably^ suddenly changing 
his diaracter^ commiserating his fate^ and rescuing him 
from destruction. 

From this time I saw Bethlem Gabor no more ; he died^ 
aa he had sworn to do^ in the last dike of his fortress. 
Hii lelf-balanced and mighty soul could not submit to the 
eondition of a prisoner ; he was nothings if he were not 
fne as the air^ and wild as the winds. I may be mis- 
taken ; but this appears to me to have been a great and 
admirable man. He had within him all the ingredients of 
aoblimity ; and surely the ingredients of sublimity are the 
miterials of heroic virtue. I have much cause of corn* 
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plaint against him ; he conceiyed towards me an animoaty \ 
the most barbarous and unprovoked ; but, in writing dm 4 
narrative, 1 have ]ilaced mj pride in controlling the nig- ' 
gestions of resentment, and I have endeavoured to do hin ' 
justice. 

1 had engaged to wait twenty-four hours ; I waited only ■ 
six. 1 know not how the reader will decide upon the mo- 
rality of my conduct ; but I own I had not the force, I be- ( 
iieve I may call it the insensibility, to remain in my dungeoi j 
any longer. There was no doubt that, if Bethlem Gabor | 
returned a conqueror, the term of my imprisonment would 
be renewed, and all his former menaces continued in force. 
M'hat should 1 deser^-e to have thought of me, if I could 
sit down iiUy, and tamely wait the return of my jaiknr? ' 
No ! liberty is one of the rights that I put on when I put 
on ihe form of a man, and no event is of power to dissolve 
or abdicate that right. Of what validity was the promise 
tliat Ik'thlein (tabor extorted from me by compulsion, and 
as the condition of that which he had no tide to withhold? 
What gratitude did I owe to this man, who treated me with 
every contumely, and shrunk from nothing but the thought 
of causing me to perish with hunger ? Whatever became 
of my attemyt to escape, I could at least in this vast sub- 
terranean hide myself from the face of him who hadin^ 
jured me. I had a provision of phosphorus in my chest; 
and couUi therefore extinguish my torch upon the slightest 
alarm, and relume it at pleasure. What was the* value of 
life, situated as I was situated? It was better to perish in 
the attempt to escape, than linger on for ever in perpetusl 
imprisonment. As a further resource I left a Inllet in mj 
dungeon (for for this also I had implements) intreating 
Bethlem (iabor by every motive of compassion and hu- 
manity to provide for me the means of sustenance as usual 
Having taken these precautions, I lighted a fresh torch; 
and, unlocking the door, and thrusting the key into my 
girdle, set out upon my expedition. Though Bethlem 
Gabor had stipulated for twenty-four hours, the siege might 
even now be over, and I trembled every instant lest my 
jailor should return. 

I wandered for a considerable time among the alleys and 
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mdiiigi of thif immeasurable cavern. I had the precau- 
m to mark the sides of the vault with characters and 
kens as I passed^ that^ if necessary^ I might be able to 
id the way hack to my dungeon: this might prove an 
dispensable resource, to prevent me from perishing with 
inger. Once or twice I changed my route, inferring 
om a comparison of circumstances, the best I could make, 
lat I was not in the direction of the castle from which 
ethlem Gabor had led me to my imprisonment. In all 
lis wandering I had seen nothing, I had heard nothing, 
faidi could demonstrate to me that I was approaching the 
Gibitation of man. I had groped my way for near two 
ours, vhen on a sudden I heard a loud and tremendous 
loat diat almost stunned me, and that from its uncom« 
too flliock could be at no great distance from the place 
hm I stood. This was succeeded by a terrifying gkre 
r lii^t. I extinguished my torch, both that I might be 
Btter qualified to observe, and that I might be less in 
mger of discovery by any one who should approach me 
nawares. The shouts were several times repeated. The 
ght I found to proceed from that end of the vault towards 
rhieh I had been advancing, and, by the best conjectures I 
Dold form, I concluded the outlet into the castle to be at 
o great Stance. I heard the crackling of the flames, 
nd the fall of rafters and beams. Presently I discerned a 
ohime of smoke approaching me, and found that, if I re- 
mined long in my present station, I should incur the risk 
f being sufibcated. I formed my resolution. I conduded 
liat Bethlem Gabor s castle was taken, and set on fire by 
lie Anstrians. I believed that my persecutor was already 
more : to this faith I was undoubtedly prompted by the 
seKHtiment which he had communicated to me. I saw 
hat it would be impossible for me to emerge into light, till 
be flames should abate. I once more therefore lighted 
ny torch, and returned by the straightest road I could find 
my dungeon. Arrived there, I proposed to pass the 
nterval quietly, in the cavern where I had so long felt the 
veig^t of the Hungarian's chains. Suddenly however the 
■Sgettion occurred to me, may not my conjectures be 
? may not Bethlem Gabor yet repel the enemy, and 
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ictuni to me frooi amidft the Tuiiu of his falling cnde? 
The thoofdit was aickneaa and extinction to my hetrt 
Hope ! beautiful as are thy visions, in how much angmah 
and agony do they clothe the terrors of disappointment! 
Nerer had Bethlem Gabor been half so dreadful to me as 
now. 1 shrunk away ; I took with me the fragments 
of proTision thai yet remained ; I hid myself ; I deemed 
no cell remote enough to conceal me from the inhuman 
persecution of my tyrant. 

I continued in the subterranean aU that day and all the 
succeeding night. ( hice in this period I attempted to re- 
connoitre the avenue of my escape, but I found the situation 
still so heated and suffocating that I did not venture to 
proceed. At length I came forth from this den of horrors, 
and again beheld the light of the sun. The path had 
alreaily been sufficiendy explored by me, and I no longer 
found any material obstacles. I now saw that my conjee 
tures were true : the castle of my ferocious adversary was 
a pile of ruins. The walls indeed for the most part re- 
mained, but choked with fragments of the falling edifice, 
blackened with the flames, and penetrated in every direc- 
tion by the light of day. With difficulty I dimbed over 
the ruins, which opposed my qness from the subterranean, 
and rendered my passage to the outside of the castle an 
aflair of peril and caution. Here the first oliject that 
struck me was some tents, probably of the soldiers who 
had been employed in this work of destruction. I was 
hailed by a sentinel, and I demanded that he would con- 
duct me to his commander. He led me to the centre of 
the little encampment, and I stood in the presence of his 
chief. I lifted my eye to behold him, and was petrified 
with such astonishment as till that hour I had never felt 
It was Charles, my son, my only son, the darling of his 
mother, the idol of my soul ! 



CHAPTER XLIII. 



It may seem extraordinary that I should instantly have 
known him. He was sitting at a table, covered with 
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papers^ and with one or two aides-de-camp waiting to re- 
ceive his orders. He was clothed in complete armour^ 
and his casque was resting on the ground hy his side. 
When I entered^ his eye was fixed on a despatch that day 
received from the great palatine of Hungary; hut^ in little 
more than a minute^ he raised his head^ and his coun- 
tenance was completely presented to my view. It was 
fifteen years since I had heheld it ; he was then scarcely 
above half his present age^ a mere stripling, in whom the 
first blush of manhood had awakened the sentiment of in- 
dependence and an honour impatient of a shade ; he was 
now a leader of warlike bands^ his complexion olived over 
with service^ and his eye rendered steady with observation 
and thought. But I knew him ; I knew him in a moment. 
My soul, with the rapidity of lightning, told me who he 
was. Not all the arts in the world could have hid him 
£rom me ; not all the tales that delusion ever framed could 
ha.ve baffled me ; I could have challenged him against the 
earth ! 

I have already had occasion to explain the complexity of 
my feelings, when, after a long absence, I visited the 
heiresses of the house of St. Leon. The sweets of recog- 
nition^ that transporting efiervescence of the mind, where 
the heart bounds to meet a kindred heart, where emotions 
and tears mingle in speechless encounter, where all is 
gazing love and strict embrace, — these pleasures were 
denied me. I stood stifi* and motionless in the presence of 
my child. My heart might burst ; but it must not, and it 
could not communicate its feelings. 

After an instant's pause of overwhelming sensation^ I 
sunk back on myself^ and considered my own figure. It 
happened that, exactly opposite to me, in the tent of my son^ 
hong his armour, and over the rest his polished shield, in 
which I saw my own person clearly reflected. The youth 
of my figure indeed was still visible ; but the hardships of 
my dungeon had imprinted themselves in glaring characters 
on my face. My beard was neglected, my hair was matted 
and shaggy, my complexion was of a strong and deadly 
ydlow. My appearance to a considerable degree told my 
story without the need of words. Charles enquired of 
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thoie who bnmgfat me^ where they had fband this wretched 
and unhappy figure ; and was told that I had been seen a 
few minutes before coming out from the ruins of Bethlem 
Gabor's castle. He humanely and naturally concluded, 
that I was a yictim on whom the tyrant had exercised his 
ferocity, and that I had been shut up in some dungeon of 
the fortress: it was impossible that any person above ground 
in the castle should have come out alive from the operation 
of the flames. He commanded that I should be led to a 
neighbouring tent and taken care of. After having been 
refreshed with food and rest, and attired with other i^ 
parel, he directed that I should be brought to him again^ 
that he might hear my story. 

Under these circumstances there was nothing for which 
I was more anxious^ than that I might recruit myself^ and 
shake off as quickly as possible the effects of my confine- 
ment Cordials were brought me, and I tasted of them : 
I bathed in a neighbouring stream : one of my son's at- 
tendants removed my beard, and arranged my hair. I now 
desired to be left alone, that I might take some needfu] 
repose. I could not sleep ; but I reclined my limbs upon 
a couch, and began to collect my thoughts. 

I saw myself in one hour the sport of the most complete 
reverse of fortune that could happen to a mortal. I had 
been the prisoner of a cavern so wild and pathless^ as al- 
most to defy the utmost extent of human sagacity to ex- 
plore its recesses. From this cavern^ but for the sudden 
and extraordinary event which had just occurred^ I could 
never have come forth aHve. All sober calculation would 
have taught me to expect that I should have remained 
there, chained up like a savage tiger in his cage, as long as 
Bethlem Grabor existed ; and that, when he died, I should 
perish, unheard, unknown ; no creature that lived suspecting 
my situation, no lapse of ages ever bringing to light my 
dismal catastrophe. The remorse and relenting of Bethlem 
Gabor towards me seemed so little to accord with any thing 
that I had personaUy witnessed of his habits and his mind, 
that even now I feel myself totally unable to account for it. 
As it was however, I was once again free. From the state 
of an outlaw imprisoned for life, I suddenly saw myself at 
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, inspirited by the light of the sun^ and refreshed by 
enial rays^ in the full possession of youth and all its 
deSy enabled to return amidst my clients of Buda^ or 
;k some new adventure^ in any corner of the earth to 
1 my inclination led me. There is no man, however 
rhdmed with calamities, however persecuted with end- 
iisai^XHntment, however disgusted with life and all its 
yas allurements, to whom so sudden and admirable a 
^e would not convey some portion of elasticity and 

Lt there was one thought that entirely occupied me. I 
)t describe how my soid yearned towards this my only 
the saitiment, even now as I write, is an oppression 
scarcdy able to sustain. WiUiugly, most willingly, 
1 I have traversed every region of the globe, if so I 
t have discovered his imknown retreat : and now sud- 
', without the smallest effort on my part, he was placed 
e me. His last solemn parting, his abjuration of my so* 
and intercourse for ever, rose to my memory, and gave 
; inexpressible to our present encounter. At the thought 
my son was in the neighbouring tent, all earthly ob- 
beside faded from my mind, and appeared uninterest- 
md contemptible. I instantly resolved to devote my- 
to his service, and to place all my enjoyment in the 
mplation of his happiness, and the secret consciousness 
omoting it. He had, if I may so express myself, in 
»wn person forbidden me his presence : in my now 
id figure I might disobey his injunction without fear- 
ia rebuke. Let not the reader condemn me, that, en« 
sd as I was with unlimited powers of action, I pre- 
1 a single individual, my own son, to all the world 
e. Philanthropy is a godlike virtue, and can never be 
oudly commended, or too ardently enjoined ; but na* 
affection winds itself in so many folds about the 
:, and is the parent of so complicated, so various and 
iaite emotions, that he who should attempt to divest 
elf of it, will £nd that he is divesting himself of all 
is most to be coveted in existence. It is not a selfish 
ensity ; on the contrary, I will venture to affirm that 
generosity it breathes is its greatest charm. Beside, in 
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my case I considered my own existence as blasted ; and 1 
could therefore find nothing better than to forget mysdf ii 
my son. I had made a sufficient experiment of the phUo- 
8opher*s stone, and all my experiments had miscarried. M^ 
latest trials in attempting to be the benefactor of natiaoi 
and mankind, not only had been themselves abortive, ba 
omtained in them shrewd indications that no similar plai 
could ever succeed. I therefore discarded, for the presen 
at least, all ambitious and comprehensive views, and be 
lieved that I ought to be well content, if I could prove th 
unknown benefactor of the son of Marguerite de Damvillc 
I entered into a solemn engagement with myself that 
would forget and trample upon every personal concern, an( 
be the victim and the sacrifice, if need were, of the happi 
ness of my child. Dismissing my project of becoming 
factor for die Hungarian people, I determined to lay asid 
the name of Chatillon, and cut ofi* every indication tha 
might connect my present existence with that of the ricl 
stranger of Buda. One of the advantages I possessed fo 
that purpose was, that no creature in Hungary had th( 
slightest suspicion that the sieur de Chatillon had ever beei 
the prisoner of Bethlem Gabor. 

Having thus arranged my thoughts, I now called for th< 
garments that had been assigned me. They were supplie( 
me from tlie stock of my son ; and, when I had put then 
on, I overheard the attendants whispering to each other thei 
astonishment, at the striking resembhmce between thei 
master and myself. When I came once more into thi 
tent of their captain, and stood as in the former in 
stance before his shield, I did not wonder at their remark 
The coincidence of our features was so greats that, had wi 
passed through a strange place in each other's company, 
should infallibly have been r^arded as his younger brothei 
Yet there was something of Marguerite in the countenanc 
of Charles that I wanted. When I recovered, as in a shoi 
time afterwards I did, my vigour and health, I was mor 
blooming than he ; but there was something graceful, inge 
nuous and prepossessing in his aspect, which I could by n 
means boast in an [equal degree, and which might hav 
carried him unhurt and honoured through the world. W 
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■hall see tome of the effects of this m what I shall presently 
havie occasion to relate. 

When my son required of me to declare who I was^ I 
told him> as I had already determined to do^ that I was a 
cadet of the house of Aubigny in France ; that^ after hav* 
ing passed through several other countries^ I had come into 
Poiuid with the floating and half formed purpose of enter- 
ing aa a volunteer against the Turk ; but that^ before my 
plni was completely arranged^ having been led^ by my 
jmrenile ardour in a hunting party^ far within the frontier 
of Hungary^ I had been so unfortunate as to become a 
priacmer to die troopers of Bethlem Gabor. I added that^ 
when introduced to their chief, I had given him so much 
ofibnce^ by the firmness of my manner, and my refusing to 
comply with certain propositions he made me, that he had 
dmat me into a dungeon, from which, but for the gallant 
esertions of the present detachment, I should never have 
some out alive. 

Charles heard my story with attention and interest. He 
Batted on me to resume my courage and my hopes, and to 
be confident that my sufferings were now at an end. He 
told me, that he was a Frenchman as well as myself, and 
like myself, had been a soldier of fortune. He felt, he 
said^ a powerful sympathy in my tale ; there was something 
in my countenance that irresistibly won his kindness ; and, 
if I would put myself under his protection, he did not 
doubt to be the means of my future success. He spoke 
with great asperity of Bethlem Gabor, who, as an 
intrepid, indefatigable and sanguinary partisan, had been 
Ae author of greater mischiefs to the Christian cause, than 
any of the immediate servants of the sultan of Constanti- 
nople, He congratulated himself that the same action that 
bad delivered the world from so murderous a renegado, had 
rendered him the preserver of a youth of so much enter- 
priae and worth, as he doubted not I should prove. He 
laid, there was but one other man in Hungary, who 
bad been so effectual an enemy to the cause of truth 
and Christianity as Bethlem Gabor. The name of this 
man he understood was ChatiUon, and he grieved to say 
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that he hore the appeUation of a Frenchman. To tk 
eternal disgrace of the nation that gave him birth, he bi 
joined the Turkish standard, and, by exertions difficult ti ^ ^ 
be comprehended, had rescued the infidels from famine at 
a time when, but for his inauspicious interfierence, Bodi, 
and perhaps every strong town in Hungary, were on iSbt 
point of falling into the hands of the Christians. It wm 
this same man who had revived the resources of Bethkn 
Gabor, after they had once before, by his own fbrtunite 
exertions, been routed out ; and whom I might tfaerefoR 
in some sense consider as the author of my calamities, n 
well as the inveterate foe of Christendom. Such a wretdi 
as this was scarcely entitled to the common benefit of the 
laws of war : and he would not answer for himself if Cha- 
tillon had fallen into his power, to what extremity his hoi; 
resentment against this degenerate fellow-couDtryman mi^t 
have hurried him. Providence however had overtaken him 
in his impious career ; and he had fallen obscurely, as he 
had lived basely, in a night skirmish with a party of 
marau<lers from the Austrian camp.— The reader may 
believe that I did not a little rqoice that, in announdog 
myself a few moments before, I had taken the name, not 
of Chatillon, but D'Aubigny. AVhat I heard howerer 
occasioned in me a profound reflection on th^e capridousness 
of honour and fame, and the strange contrarieties with 
which opposite prejudices cause the same action to be 
viewed. I could not repress the vehemence of my emotiou, 
while I was thus calumniated and vilified for action, 
which I had firmly believed no malice could misrepresent^ 
and fondly supposed that all sects and ages, as fSur as their 
record extended, would agree to admire. 

In another point of view, the invective which my son 
thus unconsciously poured in my ears, had the efSbct of 
making me regard with a more complacent satisfaction the 
plan I had formed of devoting myself to his service. Here 
I pursued no delusive meteor of fame ; the very essence of 
my project lay in its obscurity. Kings and prelates, armies 
and churches, would no longer find an interest in disputing 
about my measures ; I should indulge the secret prompt- 
ings of my soul, undisturbed alike by the censure of the 
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voildy JEUid its applause. It was thus that^ under every 
Sumge of fortune^ I continued to soothe my soul with de. 
ndLire dreams. 

Meani^iile my project went on with the happiest aus* 

^ieok ' The friendship between me and Charles continued 

Itoorly to increase. As a Frenchman^ whom chance had 

introdnoed to his acquaintance in a distant country^ it was 

namral that he should feel a strong bias of affection towards 

BM. But that sort of fraternal resemblance which the most 

inattentiTe spectator remarked in us^ operated forcibly to the 

inetCMe of Charles's attachment. He would often^ in the 

ingenuous opening of his soul towards me^ call me his 

hrodiear^ and swear that I should for ever experience from 

liini a broliier's love. Charles had by this time completed 

iSkt thirty-second year of his age ; I was^ in appearance^ at 

iMBt ten years yoimger than he. There is something in 

iSaim d^ree of disparity^ that greatly contributes to the cul- 

tiTfttioii of kindness, and is adapted to the engendering a 

tiMMnand interesting sentiments. Frequently would he ex- 

dainiy '^ Our fortunes^ my dear Henry/' that was the name I 

awmned^ '^ have been in a considerable degree similar : we 

were both of us early cast on the world ; I indeed at the 

immature age of seventeen. I entered the world without 

an adviser or a friend ; but my destiny was favourable, and 

I escaped its quicksands and its rocks. I have now by a 

ooncurrence of happy circumstances obtained a place among 

honourable men and soldiers, and for what is to come may 

reaflonably regard myself with some degree of confidence. 

Yoa are yet in one of the most dangerous periods of human 

life ; your work is all to do ; your battles are yet to fight. 

Suffer me, my dear friend, to represent your better genius^ 

and act an elder brother's part. You shall find me no 

ignorant Mentor, and no ungentle one. 

Nothing could be more gratifying to me than to see the 
•hoots of affection thus springing up spontaneously in 
Charles's bosom. I willingly humoured l^e generous de- 
ception that he was putting on himself, and heard with 
transports inconceivable his assurances of kindness and pro- 
tection. We rode, and we walked together ; we were in a 
manner inseparable. When he went out to reconnoitre, I 
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hit choieD compmion ; when he inspected the discipliDe 
and condition of his soldiers, he applied that opportomt]^ 
to initiate me in the science of war ; when he expected to 
encounter the enemy, he placed me immediately by his side. 

Sometimes he would open his heart to me, and dwdl 
with a melandioly delight upon his secret sorrows. '^ It it 
no wonder, my Henry/' he would say, ^^ that I feel this «i- 
oommon attachment to you. I am alone in the world. I 
have no father, no mother, and no brethren. I am an 
exile from my country, and cut off for ever from those of 
my own lineage and blood. It is with inexpressiUe ddig^ 
that I thus cheat the malice of my fate, and hold you to 
my bosom as if you were indeed my brother. I woidd not 
part with the fiction for the mines of Peru ; and I know 
not whether I do not cultivate it more assiduously, and re- 
gard it with a sentiment of more anxiety and seal, because 
it is a fiction, than I should do if it were a reality. I had 
indeed," added Charles, ^'a mother !" — And, when he had 
started this theme, he would dwell for ever <m her praises. 
I easily saw that never son loved a mother more cordially, 
than Charles loved the all-accomplished Marguerite. With 
what sentiments did I hear her eulogium ? I could not join 
in her praises ; I could not be supposed to know her. I 
stood there, as the statue of PromeUieus might have done, 
if, after being informed with a living soul, the Crods had 
seen fit to chain its limbs in everlasting marble. The pa&* 
sion within me panted and laboured for a vent ; but I was 
invincibly silent. With what sentiments did I hear her 
eulogium ? £very word of it was a dagger to my heart ; 
every word said, " And thou, villain, wert not thou her 
murderer?" more painfully, than the fiercest reproaches 
could have done. 

When Charles had celebrated with an eloquence truly 
divine this incomparable mother, a sudden pang of memory 

would make him start into rage. " And d^s mother I 

left ! Of this mother I cannot tell whether she is alive or 
dead ! What shall I say ? the crime, or the not less fatal 
error of my father, separated me from this mother ! I 
loved my father : I loved him because he was my father ; 
I had great obligations to him ; he once had virtues. But 
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her^— if I could have found her in the wildest 
»f Africa^ and have known her yirtues^ a stranger 
lood^ descended from the remotest trihe of the hu« 
oe, I should have chosen her for my friend^ my 
'ess and my guide^ heyond all that youdi and beauty, 
eir most radiant charms^ could tender to my ac« 
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I unconsciously, yet ingeniously, did my dear son 
ne to time torture his father's heart. I could not 
liver him from the gloomy and wretched uncer- 
vhether this mother were alive or dead. With one 
could have composed his soul into a sober grief ; I 
ive said^ Your adorable mother at length rests from 
ows ; she is no longer the victim of a misguided 
niel father ; you have no longer occasion to brood 
it most disconsolate of reflections, *' I know not what 

may be at this moment suffered by her who is en- 
) all my duty and all my affection." With one 

might have told this ; and that word I dared not 
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related to me his history, and made me the de- 
of his feelings and reflections. The name of St. 
deed never passed his lips ; I felt that he had con- 
hat to inviolable oblivion. The appellation he bore 
rmy was the chevalier de DamviUe. Soon after he 
led me at Dresden, he had entered as a volunteer 
mperial army. Charles the Fifth was at that time 
ing forces to encounter the confederates of the 
of Smalcalde. In this situation my son was emi- 
fortunate. He was distinguished for uncommon 
^e and courage in some of the first actions of the 
d early attracted the notice of Gian-Battista Cas- 
ount of Piadena, who held an eminent command 
the onperor. In this army my son was a party to 
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the dedsiTe battle of Mnblberg; in Aprils 1 547. Four 
afterwardt, Castaldo was appointed commander in 
against the Turks in Hungary, and the French che 
accompained his patron to this new scene of military < 
prise. Chaiies had fdt dissatisfied with the ground! 
motires of war between the Ca&olics and Protestai 
Germany, men worshipping the same Saviour, and aj 
ing to the same authorities, hut many of them at 
Arom the most upright and ingenuous scruples, difieri 
their interpretation of those authorities. But, in theii 
toitions between the crescent and the cross, he er 
with unbounded enthusiasm into all the feelings thai 
•dtute a diampion or a martyr. He oonceired that ' 
erer was dear to the human race in this worid or the 
hung on the issue ; he regarded the grandeur of the 
as purifying his efibrts and consecrating his name; 
when he lifted his sword in vindication of an ex] 
God, he felt himself steeled with more than mortal er 
My son dwelt on the merits of his patron widi a d 
of veneration and love that knew no bounds. Cas 
was ranked by the consenting voice of mankind wit 
most accomplished generals of the age in which he lived 
knew him," said Charles, '* in his most private hours 
stood next to and observed him in the greatest and 
critical occasions of his life. It was the least of his n 
that he distinguished me, that he took me up friendles 
an orphan, that under every circumstance he was 
than a father to me ; that he corrected my faults, tli 
guided me with his advice, that he instructed me wit 
wisdom, and supported me by his countenance. Cas 
was the roost persevering and indefatigable of mankinc 
difficulties could undermine his apparent serenity ; n 
cumulation of dangers could appal or perplex him. 
tory never robbed him of his caution; misfortune 
defeat never destroyed the grandeur and elasticity o 
soul. I firmly believe that no general had ever a more 
couraging variety of counteractions to struggle with, 
enemy was barbarous and sanguinary, yet firm and u 
mayed, in the full vigour of their political health, i: 
the rule of the ablest of their sovereigns. The noW^ 
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the ooantry Castaldo had to defend had almost all of them 
b^en alicDated^ one after another^ by the tricking and iU- 
jodged politics of tlie house of Austria. The nation was 
mined^ houseless and starving. Many of the officers who 
■erred under my general were the basest of poltroons ; but 
they were imposed upon him by his court ; he was com- 
pdkd to place them in important trusts ; and^ even when 
in the most dastardly way they betrayed those trusts^ they 
were by some pitiful intrigue sheltered from his discipUne 
and hk justice. The forces of Castaldo were mutinous 
and ungovernable; and he was almost constantly denied 
llie funds requisite for their pay. 

** For two years the count of Piadena struggled with these 
eomplicated difficulties. When he had obtained a hard- 
earned advantage at one extremity of the kingdom^ he 
fiMind it rendered useless by some treachery or incapacity 
in the other extremity^ which it was instantly necessary he 
duralil hasten to repair. He quelled four alarming mutinies 
by his firmness^ his resources^ and the prudent combination 
of his calmness and severity. In the midst of one of his 
moat arduous situations he suddenly received intelligence 
that the states of Hungary^ which were at that time assem- 
bled> were debating whether they should enter into a treaty 
vith Solyman for the purpose of placing their country 
under the Turkish sceptre. He immediately flew to the 
place of council ; the decision in favour of Solyman was 
drawn up and ready to be adopted ; but Castaldo^ by his 
presence, his authority^ and his eloquence^ recalled the 
states to their duty^ and prevented them from eternally 
staining the Christian name. Surrounded with these diffi- 
culties^ oppposed to an enemy many times more numerouik 
than the forces he could bring against them^ and whose 
wants were all plentifully supplied^ Castaldo by his single 
abilities kept the balance even^ or rather caused it to incline 
in favour of the Christian scale. But what,*' added Charles^ 
^ avails the most consummate merit ! How may the most 
incessant and undaunted exertions be shadowed by the vdl 
of obscurity! The world judges by events; success is 
necessary to procure the palm of fame. After two years 
of such labours as 1 witnessed and glory to describe^ a mo- 
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tiny broke oot among the mercenary troopSy more formi- 
dable than any that preceded ; it was no longer even in the 
abilities of Castaido to quelL ' We honour and respect yon,' 
said the mutineers^ ' but we will no more aenre without 
pay : we have been baffled two years; we will mardi to the 
gates of Vienna, and demand from Ferdinand, our soTe- 
reign, why we are thus denied the arrears that are due to 
us.* They chose leaders for this expedition among them- 
selTCs. The great Castaido, whose peculiar talent it is to 
accommodate himsdf to events, and never by any misfor- 
tune to be deprived of his invention and reaources, saw 
what it was that became him. Having in vain tried every 
method for retaining his troops in Hungary, he ofiered 
himself to lead them to Vienna. Then was seen the true 
ascendancy of a noble mind. Goaded with want and dis- 
tress, they had been deaf to the ranonstrances of their 
general when he sought to direct them against the enemy. 
But, when they saw him submitting himself to their rage 
and impatience, and fearlessly intrusting his safety to 
those who had before refused even to listen to him, and 
who had reason to fear his retribution as thdr accuser and 
judge, they were awed and speechless. They almost re- 
pented of their frensy, and were half determined to return 
to their duty. Their remorse indeed was imperfect and 
ineffectual; but Castaido led this band of mutineers 
through the heart of the kingdom, with as many symp- 
toms of regularity, modesty, and order, as if they had been 
the best paid, the promptest and most loyal army in the 
world.'' 

My son spoke in terms of the wannest enthusiasm of 
die defence of Erlau, in the period of Castaldo*s last and 
most arduous campaign against the Turks. In respect of 
fortifications the town was scarcely competent to resist the 
feeblest enemy ; but its deficiency in this point was sup- 
plied by the constancy and valour of its garrison and in- 
habitants. The very women displayed an enterprise, that 
the more vigorous sex have seldom exhibited. In one in- 
stance, a heroine of this sort was seen fighting in the pre- 
sence of her mother and her husband. Her husband fell 
dead by her side. " Let us, my daughter," said the mo- 
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tier^ ^^ remove the body^ and derote the rest of our care to 
m honourable funeraL" — '^ May God^** retamed the im« 
ttMdU>ned widow^ ^^ never suffer die earth to cover my hus- 
iand*8 corse^^ till his death has been amply revenged ; this 
I the hour of battle^ not a time for funeral and for tears ! " 
k> speakings and seizing the sword and shield of the 
oresdiless champion^ she rushed upon the enemy ; nor did 
he quit the breach till^ by the slaughter of three Turks 
i^ho were ascending the scaling ladders^ she had appeased 
he fiiry in her breast^ and the ghost of her departed hus- 
)snd. Then raising the corpse^ and pressing it to her 
308om^ she drew it to the great church of the city^ and 
[Mdd to it the last honours with all possible magnificence.* 
Many other examples of a heroism not inferior to this 
irere displayed on the same occasion. '' And shall I^" 
idded Charles^ in a sally of glorious enthusiasm^ ^^ ever 
deiert a cause which has been thus honoured ? Shall I 
betray a soil which has been immortalised by such illus« 
trioQS actions ? Shall I join myself to the renegado Beth- 
lem Gabor^ and the execrable Chatillon? No : such vir- 
tue as I have described never could have been conceived^ 
bat in the bosom of truth ! Great as is the pious devotion 
I fed for that God who died on the cross for the salvation 
of mankind^ I own my weakness^ if it be a weakness^ his 
cmse is scarcely less endeared to me by the sublime exer- 
tiims of his heroic followers^ than by his own adorable 
oondescension and mercy. 

'^ When the glorious Castaldo departed with his rebellions 
anny for the metropolis of Germany^ there was nothing I 
more earnestly desired than to accompany his march. For 
seven years he had conferred on me the benefits^ and shown 
towards me the affection^ of a father ; and I could not think 
of being separated from him without the extremest anguish. 
Beside^ I regarded it as little less than sacrilege, to quit his 
dde at a time that he was exposed to the furioua suggestions 
of a host of robbers and banditti. But he would not allow 
me to abandon my post. ^ Some time/ said he, ' we musk 

• This incident u UM. nearly in the word* of St. Leon, by Tbiuuntf, W^ 
iorim ami TemporiM , lib. i. cap. ii. 
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wpante^ and you must stand alone. I hare been long 
enough your instructor; and^ if my lessons or my example 
can produce improvement in you^ they must have performed 
that office already/ He treated with disdain the thou^t 
of the danger to which he might be exposed^ and his need 
of a faithful guard; a thought which he had detected in the 
midst of my anxieties^ but which I had not the courage to 
mention. ' This^* said he^ ' is your genuine sphere. Yon 
are a young man, burning with the zeal of truth and reli- 
gion. You are inspired with the enthusiasm of a champion 
and a martyr. Heaven knows how willingly I would have 
spent my blood for the overthrow of Mahomet and hit 
blasphemous impieties. To me this is not permitted ; tc 
you it is. I shall be engaged in the painful scenes of dvij 
contention between Christian and Christian, misguided and 
inflamed by the human inventions of Luther and of Calvin 
You have before you a clearer and a brighter field ; and, 1 
confidently persuade myself, you will be found worthy o\ 
your happier destiny.' — The count of Piadena bestowed 
me, so he was pleased to express himself, upon Nadasd 
the great palatine of the realm, as the most precious pledge 
of his friendship that it was in his power to confer. 

''Since the retreat of Castaldo, the Christian standard haf 
obtained little more either of attention or aid from oui 
lawful sovereign, now the possessor of the imperial throne 
Ferdinand for a great part of this time has had his nego. 
tiators at Constantinople, whom the insulting Turk has 
condescended neither sincerely to treat with, nor to dismiss 
The Christian army in Hungary has been left to its own 
resources ; but zeal has supplied the place of ifiagaadnes. 
and religious ardour has taught us to omit no occasion oi 
annoying and distressing the enemy. The most considerable 
occurrence of this period, has been the si^e of Ziget about 
four years ago. Solyman, taking advantage of certain fac 
tious broils among our hereditary nobility, appointed at thai 
time one of his eunuchs bashaw of Buda; and, having 
placed a numerous a numerous army under his command. 
dismissed him from the foot of his throne with this arrogant 
injunction, not to enter the capital of his province, till he 
had first sent the keys of Ziget as an ofiering to his royal 
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ViASter. Horvatiy the Christian governor of this fortifi. 
ptitkm, is one of the most accomplished and the bravest of 
oar native oommaixders ; and^ Nadasti having sent him a 
lemforcement the better to enable him to support the 
dneitened siege^ I was in the number of the soldiers ap- 
pomted on this service. The trenches were opened early 
jn Jiine^ and the si^e continued for the space of seven 
weeks. The bashaw^ though an eunuch^ in person stunted, 
and of monstrous deformity^ was distinguished for an un. 
oommon degree of audacity and perseverance. Four times 
he fflkd the dikes of the fortification with wood and earth; 
•nd aa often^ by means of a furious sally of the besieged^ 
die materials^ which had thus with vast expence of industry 
and labour been accumulated^ were set fire to and con. 
nmed. On the twelfth day of the siege he gained pos- 
feMMm of the town^ and drove us back into the citadel ; 
hit on the day following we recovered the ground we had 
hat, and from that time the town was his no more. The 
actions of these days were the severest of the whole siege ; 
we fought the enemy street by street^ and inch by inch ; 
tihe great fountain in the market-place ran with blood ; we 
SMsended hills of the dead^ which the infidels opposed as a 
bmrier to our further progress ; I seized two Turkish 
ftandards ; and^ though wounded^ pursued the enemy 
ihroagh the eastern gate^ and returned in triumph. Na- 
dasti in the sixth week of the siege marched to our relief; 
but he was met and worsted by the bashaw^ who returned 
victorious to the foot of the walls. During the whole of 
the siege mutual animosity was cherished by every species 
of contrivance, and the heads of the distinguished dead 
were exhibited on both sides as spectacles of abhorrence 
9nd terror. The inflamed passions of the combatants se- 
veral times found a vent in listed duels : Horvati^ the 
gOYemor^ killed in one of these encoimters a gigantic Turk^ 
who had sent a proud defiance to our host. I procured 
myself honour upon a similar occasion ; and the scarf 
which I now wear^ composed the turban of the infidel I 
flew. At length the disappointed bashaw was obliged to 
nose the 8i^;e ; and he soon after died of grief and morti- 
fication in his palace at Buda. I confess I recollect the 
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Christian exploits in the defence of Ziget, in which I also 
had a share^ with rapture and delight ; they will serve to 
awaken in me new animation^ when hereafter the coldness 
of ordinary ,life might strike palsy to my souL I shall 
nerer think I have lived in vain^ after having contributed, 
in however humble a place^ to arrest the career of insolence 
and impiety which^ under the standard of the crescent, 
threatened to overrun the whole Christian world." 

Such were the adventures and such the sentiments of the 
gallant chevalier de DamviUe. I had been a warrior in my 
youth^ and the discourse he held was sufficiently congenial 
to my earliest propensities. I saw indeed that he had 
gained^ in the zeal of a soldier of the cross^ a source of mar. 
tial heroism, to which my military history had been a 
stranger. But, though I could not entirely enter into this 
sentiment of his, and indeed regarded it as an infatuation 
and delusion, I did not the less admire the grandeur of soul 
with which this heroic fable inspired him. There was no 
present propensity in my heart that led me to delight in 
deeds of blood and war ; I saw them in their genuine co- 
lours without varnish or disguise; I hated and loathed 
them from my very inmost soul ; but, notwithstanding this, 
I was sensible to Uie lustre which military zeal cast round 
the character of my son. Nor is this incredible or absurd; 
the qualities of a generous and enterprising champion are 
truly admirable, though the direction they have received 
should be worthy of eternal regret. 

Charles de Damville was my friend; and^ when I say 
this, I cannot help stopping a moment for the indulgence 
of reflecting on the contrast between my present intercourse 
with my son, and my late connection with Bethlem Gabor. 
I had sought the friendship of the Hungarian partisan, 
partly because I wanted a protector and an ally^ but partly 
also because in my soul I looked up to and admired the 
man. I called Bethlem Gabor my friend ; I persuaded 
myself that I had cogent reasons for calling him so. But 
there was little sympathy between us ; he was wrapped up 
in his own contemplations ; he was withered by his own 
calamities ; our souls scarcely touched in a single point. 
No, no ; ^s is not friendship. 
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Friendship is a necessity of onr uatore^ the stimukdng 

j iMJ restless want of cTery susceptible heart. How wretdied 

An impostoxe in this point of view does human life for the 

nuMt part appear! With boyish eyes^ full of sanguine 

gpirita and hope^ we look round us for a friend ; we sink 

into the grare^ broken down with years and infirmities^ and 

still have not found the object of our search. We talk to j 

one man, and he does not understand us ; we address our- i 

idvea to another^ and we find him the unreal similitude I 

only of what we believed him to be. We ally ourselves to 

a man of intellect and of worth ; upon further experience 

we cannot deny him either of these qualities ; but the more 

we know each other, the less we find of resemblance ; he 

ii ooldy where we are warm ; he is harsh, where we are 

melted into the tenderest sympathy ; what fills us with rap- 

tme, ia regarded by him with indifierence ; we finish with 

a diiitsnt respect, where we looked for a commingling soul: 

tliia 18 not friendship. We know of other men, we have 

viewed their countenances, we have occasionally sat in their 

society : we believe it is impossible we should not find in 

them the object we sought. But disparity of situation and 

disdmilitnde of connections prove as effectual a barrier to 

intimacy, as if we were inhabitants of different planets. 

It is one of the most striking characteristics of the nature 
of man, that we are eternally apt to grow dead and insens- 
ible to the thing we have not. Half our faculties beonne 
palsied, before we are in the slightest degree aware that we 
; are not what we were, and what we might be. There are 
I philosophers who regard this as the peculiar privilege of 
I man, a wise provision of Providence to render us con- 
tented and easy with our lot in existence. For my part, 
I do not envy, and I have never aspired to, the happiness 
of ignorance and stupidity. But, be it a blessing or a 
corse, the phenomenon is undoubted. Present me with some 
inestimable benefit, that my nature fitted me to enjoy, bat 
that my fortune has long denied me to partake, and I in. 
itantly rise as from an oppressive lethargy. Before, it may 
be, I felt myself uneasy ; but I knew of no remedy, I 
dreamed it was my nature, I did not put forth a finger far 
idief. But now, that I have drawn the unexpected priie. 
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I ^rov aftoniskked ac mT fonner Uindness ; I become sud. 
dtolT lensibk of mT powers and my worth ; the Uood that 
siep: in ray heart, circulates, and distends erery vein ; I 
treaii on air : I tWl a cahn, yet ravishing delight ; I know 
wh^s idnd ot an endowment life is, to a being in whom 
Sentiment and ad^cction are awakened to their genuine 
acuofn. 

This wu the effect of the matual attadiment produced 
between me and Charies. I looked into him, and saw a 
mm ; I saw expansive powers of intellect and true sensibi- 
lity of heart. To be esteemed and loved and protected by 
such a man : to have him to take one by the hand, to enquire 
into one's sorrows, to interest himsdf in one*s anxieties, to 
exult in one's good fortune and one's joys; this and this 
onlv deserves the name of existence. 

m 

1 had however a painful drawback upon my satisfaction. 
It was my fate since the visit of the stranger of the lake of 
i or. stance, to rejoice for moments and to lament for years. 
I could not at tiret ascend to that purity and eminence of 
friendship to forget myself ; I could not bat painfully fed 
the contrast between me and my son. How happy was 
C baries. how respectable, how seLf-approving, how cheerful 
o: heart : 1 shall presendy have occasion to speak of a still 
further aildition to his bappine&s ! I looked indeed young, 
fiir. blooming, a stranger to care : but I had a secret worm 
caawing at my vitals. This very deceitfiilness of my coun- 
tenance was a bitter aggravation to my remorse. I never 
saw my features reflected in the polished shield without 
feeling myself struck to the core. Charles had walked 
ri,zht onwanl in the paths of honour ; hefeareil no detection; 
he had no secret consciousness that gave the lie to the voice 
of applause, partiality , and friendship. But I was all a lie ; 
1 was no youth ; I was no man ; I was no member of the 
great community of my species. The past and the future 
wen.' equally a burthen to my thoughts. To the eye that 
saw ir.e I was a youth Hushed with hope, and panting for 
existence. In my soul I knew, and I only knew^ that I was 
s worn ou: \eteran, battered with the storms of life, having 
tried every thing and rtjected every thing, and discarded 
for ever by hope and joy. ^\lien I walked forth leaning 
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the arm of him who delighted to call me his yomiger 
brother^ this was the consciousness that hunted my steps 
and blasted me with its aspect whichever way we turned. 



CHAPTER XLV. 






AMONft the various confidences reposed in me by my son^ 
QUb was his love. The object of his attachment was a 
jonng lady of quality^ named Pandora^ niece to Nadasti, 
gieat palatine of Hungary. In consequence of the earnest 
noommendation of Castaldoin 1553, Nadasti had taken my 
ton under his particular protection, and Charles's principid 
bome at the periods when the army was dispersed in winter- 
qoaiters was at the palatine's house in the city of Presburg. 
Here hia manners had become more polished, and his taste 
nme refined. Till then, bred in tents, and living amidst 
the dangour of arms, he had been a mere soldier, roughs 
genermia^ manly, and brave. But Nadasti was an elegant 
•dioiar^ smitten with that ardent love of classical and 
andent lore which has so eminently distinguished the six« 
tenth century. He assembled round him men of letten 
6om various parts of Europe ; and, under his auspices, the 
diys of Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, seemed to be 
revived^ whose love of literature was such, that he kept three 
hmidied transcribers in his house, constantly employed in 
multiplying copies of the precious relics of Roman and 
Athenian learning. The consort of Nadasti was one of the 
moet accomplished matrons of the age in which she hved, 
and her three daughters were patterns of every polite and 
miable accompUshment. Such was the school into which 
die dievalier de Damville entered at the age of twenty-five^ 
immediately after the retreat of Castaldo. This may seem 
an age somewhat late for new.modelling the character, but 
Qmriea had an enterprising and aspiring temper ; and he 
aooD became a distinguished ornament of courts and the 
■odetj of ladies. Castaldo had taught him all he knew, 
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the temper, the mannen, and the science of a milita 
diieftaui : die paUce of Nadaati finished and completed t 
education of my son. 

Pandora was only fourteen years of age when Charles 
Damyille first became a sort of inmate of the house of 1 
uncle. She at that time Uved with her father; but 
being afterwards killed in the battle which Nadasti fou| 
for Uie reUef of Ziget, Pandora occupied an apartment 
the palatine palace. From the first hour he saw her^ 
mere child as it were, accompanied by her governess, Chai 
confessed to me that he had bdield her with eyes of i 
tinction. He had said to himself. This little girl will he 
after be a jewel worthy of the crown of an emperor, 
had found something inexpressibly attractive in the sta 
brightness of her complexion ; her air he regarded as b 
Ughter and more graceful than any thing he had ever bef 
seen ; and her speaking and humid eye seemed to him 
very emblem of sensibility and sweetness. If, at the girl 
and immature season of fourteen, he had ascribed to her 
these perfections, it will easily be supposed that, as she 
creased in stature as the beauties of form unfolded the 
selves in her, and she advanced in sentiment and a lo^ 
consciousness of her worth, the partiality of Charles bea 
more deep and unalterable. But the orphan niece of I 
dasti was altogether without a portion; and the gi 
palatine would have seen with more complacency the c 
valier de Damville addressing his pretensions to one of 
daughters. 

Charles confessed to me that the passion he nouris 
had been fruitful of pleasures and griefs, of hope and ] 
plexity. It was now almost a year since Pandora 
himself had confessed a mutual affection. The oonfesi 
had not been the result of design on either side : both 
wished to suppress it ; Pandora from virgin dignity 
reserve ; and Charles, because he saw not how their afiee 
could be crowned with success, and he dreaded, more t 
any misery to himself, to be the author of degradation 
misery to her he loved. But what is ever uppermos 
the heart will at some time or other betray itsdf. T 
sympathetic and accordant feelings upon a point so de< 
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interesting to both^ rendered them eagle-eyed to discern 
.tile smallest indications. They had had a thousand oppor- 
tunities^ and a thousand opportunities had been resisted. 
They became more than usuaUy silent and reserved toTvards 
eftch other ; they shunned to meet^ and^ when they met^ 
•voided each other's eyes. One day a casual encounter .in 
a solitary retreat^ which each had sought principally with 
intuition to escape the presence of the other^ had taken 
diem off their guard. They were mutually hesitating and 
perplexed; each discerned more unequivocal indications 
dian had ever occurred before of the state of the other's 
sentiments; the entire accord snapped as it were at once 
jlfae chains of reserve ; and each^ after a short interval of 
hesitation^ spoke with an eloquence^ hitherto untried^ the 
Jangoage of love. The difference of years between them 
gnre a zest to the communication. Pandora seemed to be 
duowing herself upon the protection of an elder brother^ 
of a guardian^ one in whose prudence she confided as the 
antidote of her inexperience; Charles felt his maturer years 
as imposing on him more severely that sacred integrity^ the 
oUigation of which^ at least as society is at present consti* 
tnted^. seems in the majority of cases to grow out of the 
relative situation of the sexes^ of the protectorship of the 
one, and the dependence of the other. 

" And now," exclaimed Charles, " what am I to do ? 
what am I to desire P It would be affectation in me to 
.conoeal from myself on an occasion like this, that the re- 
putation I have acquired both in the arts of peace and war 
is such, as to have caused Nadasti to set his heart upon 
my becoming his son-in-law. The great palatine, though 
in many respects generous and liberal, has that inflexible- 
ness of opinion, which is perhaps more apt to grow up in 
die hearts of scholars, than in other departments of society. 
He is grave and solemn ; all his habits are of a majestic 
and lordly nature ; and I have small reason to hope that I 
shall find him accessible to my representations. He is little 
tolject to sallies of passion ; his own propensities are wholly 
under the control of his judgment ; and it is not likely 
fdiat he will make allowance for the ardent affections of 
.other minds. Pandora is entirely dependent on him ; in 
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any eaie the portion she would reodve from him froold b 
very intdequate to her worth ; but^ discarded and diseoim 
tenanced by him who has the absolute rule of Christia 
Hungary, what can she expect P I am myself destitute o 
fortune ; my provision as a soldier will be very inadequat 
to the wants of the first and softest of her sex. But eye 
of that provision Nadasti will deprive me^ if I marry i 
opposition to his pleasure. Shall I make Pandora the in 
habitant of tents and encampments ; shall I expose her t 
all the changes and hazards of a military life ; shall I dra 
her as the attendant of a soldier of fortune through ever 
dimate of £urope? No^ by heavens! I should r^ar* 
myself as the most selfish and the basest of mankind^ if 
could deliberate on such a question. Never shall the charme 
of my soul owe a single privation to her Charles. I Iot 
her with so pure and entire a passion^ that I prefer he 
prosperity to every earthly good. Nor is it merely necessar 
to my attachment that she should live in plenty and ease 
I require that my Pandora should be seen in her nativ 
lustre, that she should be surrounded with every appendag 
due to her merit, that she should command applause fron 
the mercenary, and homage from the superficial. He 
praise is the only music I enjoy. I could not bear to hea 
her name coupled with levity and scorn. I could not bea 
that, where she appeared, every eye should not be tumec 
to her with reverence and honour. My passion, I confes 
it, is that of a disciple of hberal arts and a nobleman, no 
that of an Arcadian. 

The period of the campaign now drew to an end, ani 
Charles, having requested me to accompany him, set ou 
for his usual winter retreat in the city of Presburg. I sav 
Pandora. Never in my life had I beheld any thing s< 
sweetly simple I had always been an admirer of the sex 
but the perfections of Pandora were of a nature that I ha( 
not observed in any other woman. Her symmetry was » 
perfect, the pearly lustre of her skin so admirable, and he 
form and carriage so light and ethereal, that at first view i 
was difficult to persuade one's self that she was framed o 
the same gross materials as the rest of the species. Sh< 
seemed not constructed to endure the shocks of the world 
and the rude assaults of ill humour or neglect^ of censure oi 
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*sity. Her voice was of the sweetest^ the clearest and 
It tone I ever heard. There was a peculiar natvete in 
iccents, that riveted your soul in irresistihk fetters, 
conversation^ for in the sequel I enjoyed much of her 
srsation^ had a very uncommon zest. She seemed to 
no art^ and what she uttered appeared as if wholly un- 
ced by consideration or reserve. You were persuaded 
she always delivered without restraint the first thing 
occurred to her mind ; yet in what she said there was 
iich good sense^ so much true feelings and^ as the occa- 
allowed^ so much whim and imagination^ that you could 
liscover how any of her words could be changed but 
worse. This circumstance strikingly contrasted with 
hildish simplicity^ or rather the feminine softness and 
i-like delicacy^ of her manner and her tone. The op- 
ion of appearance between her and my son made a 
g impression upon me. He was a perfect soldier^ with 
nple chesty broad shoulders^ and a figure^ though grace- 
Aid well proportioned^ yet so strongs that it seemed 
ed to contend with and to conquer the wrestlers in the 
Ian games. His complexion^ shaded with luxuriant 
of manly hair^ was itself made brown with the rigours 
inate. Pandora was so heavenly fair^ so sweetly deli, 
and slender^ that you would have thought she would be 
3red and destroyed in his embrace^ like the frailest or- 
int of the garden before the northern breeze. But 
kge to choose what is rugged and manlike is often cha- 
ristic of the softest of her sex. 

speedily contracted an intimate commerce with the 
dful Pandora. I was naturally desirous to be as con- 
nate a judge as possible of those perfections^ which I 
ved fated to determine the future happiness of my son. 
in sufficiently satisfied in that respect^ I still continued 
adulgence^ and found a pure and exquisite pleasure in 
daily contemplation of accomplishments that were to 
e the materials of his gratification and delight^ whose 
fication I preferred to my own. I had a still further 
in this commerce. I was anxious to be perfectly in. 
ed of the connections and family of Pandora^ that upon 
1 1 might build a project I had deeply at hearty of be- 
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Stowing on her, in the least questionable and exceptions 
manner, a dowry, that should place her upon an eqoa 
with her cousins, the daughters of Nadasti, and deliver 
son from all apprehension of the unpleasing consequei 
to result from the resentment of the great palatine. ] 
dasti was opulent, and the portions of his daughters v 
considerate ; and, however inclined^ I could not exc 
this limit without risking the entire 'miscarriage of my i 
ject Charles thought nothing too rich either in situai 
or income to do honour to the mistress of his soul ; 1 
separately from this enthusiastic sentiment^ both he 
Pandora had too just a taste^ not to prefer the simple i 
jesty of ancient nobility^ to the expensive ostentation 
modem refinement. 

Having digested my plan I was obliged to travel as 
as Venice for the execution of it. The mother of Pane 
had been a Venetian, and the uncle of her mother was 
of the adventurers who had sailed with Pizarro for the ( 
quest of Peru. He had died before the completion of 
business, and had left behind him no relative so nea 
him in blood as the lovely Pandora. By a singular p 
of good fortune, I encountered at Venice an individual ' 
had sailed in the same ship with the yoimg lady's ui 
The uncle having died prematurely, the share he m 
otherwise have obtained of the spoils of Peru was sun] 
the shares of the rest, and nothing was allowed to ren 
that might have descended to bis heirs. His friend 
countr3rman I found, though once rich with the boot^ 
made, had by a series of calamities^ before he reached 
native home, been reduced to a state of poverty. The 
dssitudes he experienced, had produced in him the e: 
of a very uncommon eagerness for acquisition. This i 
I fixed on for my instrument ; 1 opened to him my p 
and offered him a very ample gratification, provided 
acted successfully the part I assigned him. In concert ^ 
each other we digested and forged the various docum 
that were best calculated to give credibility to the 
Having completed our arrangement, I set out for Presl 
without a moment's delay, and directed my Venetian n< 
follow till after a stipulated interval. He was not to e 
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into lull possession of his reward till he had completed the 
talk he had undertaken. It was fixed that no person in 
Hungary should he acquainted with my visit to Venice^ 
but only he allowed to understand generally, that I had heen 
i|igaged for a certain time in an excursion of amusement. 
flo hard is the fate of the possessor of the philosopher's 
i qfame, and so limited his power, as to have rendered all 
: ihfmt precautions on my part indispensably necessary. Had 
^ not tile various circumstances concurred, the detail of which 
]• hem stated, the hirth of Pandora's mother in a maritime 
atete, the expedition of Pizarro to Peru, her uncle's en- 
g^;ing in tMs expedition and dying before it was com- 
pleted, and my own casual rencoimter with his compagnon 
iu vogoffe^ my project would too probably have been baffled. 
A direct gift of the fortune I designed would never have 
been admitted of; and, had not the coincidence been emi- 
nently favourable, even though I should have succeeded in 
oddcAding every other party, I could not hope to have 
dnded the perspicacity and jealous honour of my son. 

When I returned to Presburg, I again renewed my in- 
tercourse with Pandora. The passion entertained by Dam. 
vflle-for the beautiful orphan was a secret to every person 
at court ; they had managed so discreetly as to have avoided 
^i?iery faint of suspicion ; and, as it was universally known 
^ diat ibe great palatine had an eye on this gallant soldier for 
one of his daughters, few persons entertained a doubt that 
my aon would speedily declare his election among the co- 
heireases of Nadasti. On the othei' hand, in the friendly 
Intercourse between me and Pandora, neither she nor my. 
adf felt that there was any thing to conceal, and it was 
therefore a matter of complete notoriety. My blooming 
youth of appearance was remarked ; by the majority of 
byatanders we were judged formed for each other ; and, 
before I was aware, the beautiful Hungarian was awarded 
to me by the general voice as my destined bride. When 
however I became acquainted with the rumour, I was con. 
tented to smile at it; the consciousness in my own breast 
how far the public sagacity had wandered in its guess, gave 
to that guess, in my apprehension, a certain air of whim* 
•ical and amusing. 
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<" towing on her. in the least questionable and exceptionable 
manner, a ciowr\-. that should place her upon an equality 
with hor cnu«ins. the f laughters of Nadasti, and deliver my 
^on fmm all apprehension of the unpleasing consequences 
to Ti-*ult from the res«.'ntment of the great palatine. Nt- 
da.*?i wa* opulent. an«l the portions of his daughters very 
con«iderah!e ; and, however inclined, I could not exceed 
this limit without riskinp: the entire miscarriage of my pro- 
ject, i harles thou;jht nothing too rich either in situation 
or income to do honour to the mistress of his soul ; hut. 
separately from this enthusiastic sentiment, both he and 
Pandora had too ju5t a taste, not to prefer the simple ma. 
jesty of ancient nobility, to the expensive ostentations of 
mo«!em refinement. 

Having diirestef! my plan I was obliged to travel as far 
as Venice for the execution of it. The mother of Pandora 
harl been a \'enetian. and the uncle of her mother was one 
of the a«! venturers who had sailed with Pizarro for the con- 
quest of Peru. He had die<l before the completion of that 
businefis. anr! had left behind him no relative so near to 
him in blood as the lovely Pandora. By a singular piece 
of pood fortune, I encountered at Venice an individual who 
liafl sailed in the same ship with the young lady's uncle. 
The uncle having dicil prematurely, the share he might 
otlierwise have obtained of the spoils of Peru was sunk in 
the shares of the rest, and nothing was allowed to remain 
that might have descended to his heirs. His friend and 
countryman I found, though once rich with the booty he 
made, had by a series of calamities, before he reached his 
native home, been reduced to a state of poverty. The vi- 
cissitudes he experienced, had produced in him the effect 
of a very uncommon eagerness for acquisition. This man 
I fixed on for my instrument ; I opened to him my plan, 
and offered him a very ample gratification, provided he 
acted successfully the part I assigned him. In concert with 
each other we digested and forged the various documents 
that were best calculated to give credibility to the tale. 
Having completeil our arrangement, I set out for Presburg 
without a moment's delay, and directed my Venetian not to 
follow till after a stipulated inter^'al. He was not to enter 
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nto fioE possession of his reward till he had completed the 
aik he had undertaken. It was fixed that no person in 
Sungary should be acquainted with my visit to Venice^ 
Htft only be allowed to understand generally^ that I had been 
•ngiged for a certain time in an excursion of amusement. 
3o hard is the fate of the possessor of the philosopher's 
foot, and so limited his power^ as to have rendered all 
hem precautions on my part indispensably necessary. Had 
not the various circumstances concurred^ the detail of which 
it herie stated, the birth of Pandora's mother in a maritime 
itste, the expedition of Pizarro to Peru^ her uncle's en- 
gigiiig in this expedition and dying before it was com- 
pleted, and my own casual rencounter with his compagnon 
du ffogage^ my project would too probably have been baffled. 
A direct gift of the fortune I designed would never have 
been admitted of; and^ had not the coincidence been emi. 
Dently ftvourable^ even though I should have succeeded in 
ipiJfaHiiig every other party^ I could not hope to have 
doded the peispicacity and jealous honour of my son. 

When I returned to Presburg, I again renewed my in- 
teroomne with Pandora. The passion entertained by Dam- 
TiOe-for the beautiful orphan was a secret to every person 
at oonrt ; they had managed so discreetly as to have avoided 
^▼lery faint of suspicion ; and, as it was universally known 
that die great palatine had an eye on this gallant soldier for 
one of his daughters, few persons entertained a doubt that 
my eon would speedily declare his election among the co- 
heireeees of Nadasti. On the other hand, in the friendly 
Sateroourse between me and Pandora, neither she nor my- 
self felt that there was any thing to conceal, and it was 
therefore a matter of complete notoriety. My blooming 
youth of appearance was remarked; by the majority of 
liystanders we were judged formed for each other ; and, 
befcxre I was aware, die beautiful Hungarian was awarded 
(o me by the general voice as my destined bride. When 
however I became acquainted with the rumour, I was con- 
tented to smile at it; the consciousness in my own breast 
how far the public sagacity had wandered in its guess, gave 
to diat guess, in my apprehension, a certain air of whim* 
Ileal and amusing. 

6 o 4 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

8rcH was die sitaation of die afEur of Pandora, and 
looked for the arriTal of my Venetian confederate 
ioddenly I remarked an alteration in the carriage 
beaatifiil ally. She had hitherto, on all occasions, 
ray conversation ; she now appeared sedulously tc 
ne. Her manner had heen characterised by the 
die sprightlineas and general good humoor, indden 
age, and congenial to her disposition. She was n< 
lanchcdy. Her melancholy assomed a tone conesp 
to the habits of her mind, and was peculiar and ind: 
It had an ingenuous and defenceless air, inexpressil 
culated to excite interest. It seemed to ask, what 
done to deserve to be melancholy ? You fdt for 
for a spotless lily depressed by the unpitying storm, 
saw, that those enchanting features were never mac 
face of sorrow, and that that bewitching voice ough 
to have been modulated into an expression of heavi 

I was in the highest degree anxious to learn th 
of this revolution, and was the farthest in the wor] 
suspecting its real foundation. I pursued Pandoi 
so much importunity, and demanded an interview wi 
irresistible earnestness, that she at length consented i 
it We met in a remote part of the garden. 
Henry/' said she, " do you thus persecute me ? 
my evil genius, the cause of the greatest calami 
could ever have overtaken me." 

I started. " For heaven's sake, beautiful Pandor 
do you mean ? " 

" I love the chevalier de Damville. I have lov 
long ; he is dearer to me than life ; and he has casi 
for ever ! " 

" And am I the cause ? " 

*' Yes, you, and you alone. I had for some ti 
served a change in his behaviour, that he was uncoi 
grave, serious, and reserved. I endeavoured to sootl 
I redoubled my blandishments in our next seasoi 
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nsenred discourse ; I tenderly eQquired into the source of 
his grief. 

" For a long time he resisted my importunity. At 
lengthy 'Faithless girl,* said he, 'have you the cruelty to 
ask the meaning of my depression ? This is the extremity 
of insult. Is it not enough that I know your incon- 
stancy ? Is it not enough that I have found you, like the 
rest of your frivolous sex, the mere slave of your sense of 
sig^t^ r^ardless of vows, regardless of an affection which 
dopised all interests but that of tenderness and love^ 
cax^t by the first appearance of something younger, softer, 
and more courtly, than I pretend or desire to be ? Will 
nothing satisfy you but the confession of my unhappiness 
from my own mouth ? Do you require expostulation, in- 
treaty, and despair, from your discarded lover, to fill up the 
measure of your triumph ?' 

" For a long time I was totally at a loss to apprehend 
my dear chevaUer's meaning. 

'* 'No,' continued he, ' 1 am not jealous. There is no 
temper I hold in such sovereign contempt as jealousy. I 
un not of a disposition easily to conceive umbrage, or 
Un^dy to doubt the protestations of the woman I adore. I 
have been blind too long. But I see that you are eternally 
together. I see that you take advantage of the distance at 
whidi the despotic temper of Nadasti keeps us from each 
other, to give all your time to my favoured rival. You 
seem never to be happy out of his society. I was first led 
to throw off the dulness of my unsuspecting security, by 
the general voice of the public. The whole court gives you 
to each other. Not a creature it holds, but has discerned 
that passion, which you have the insolence to expect to 
conceal from me. Since I have been awakened from my 
security, I have seen it a thousand times. I have seen 
your eyes seek and encounter each other. I have seen 
them suddenly lighted up by your interchanging glances. 
I have seen the signs of your mutual intelligence. I have 
seen with what impatience, the moment you could escape 
horn the crowded circle, you have joined each other, and 
retired together. Ungenerous Pandora! 

" 'But do not imagine 1 will enter the lists with the gaudy 
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^ tier ssc>, vLiidk wm Mkfiied podj o«t of krfe 
; Utt laittmi^ eoqatsxt diat wo^d widi to ictaiB 
Be u her rfarrA vbea liie had diicnded me froB her 
aJeetkoi ; :iiii creasnre I nerer did knre, and I nerer wiD. 
I kacw cicv deec^T roMeid Uke hafait hat heen in rar hooora 
of regircir.g tog a§ the thiiij? toq are not ; I knoiw how 
biser ;: ii :& a :esi:per Hke mine to detect ao nuloofced^for 
a deknuc^ : I kztcrv vbat it viD eott me to cast too off fiv 
trrtr, Bg: I Cierer rei propoied to m jidf a eaoqaeU over 
ciT ov:: veakxieM that I did not fzain, nor wiU I now. If 
jfjG^ were u> discard this wretched D'Anfaigny to-morrow, 
if jou were cocrinced of and contrite for joor error, I 
Bxut ii^tz-iioa^j ttU TOO, no time, no penitence oonld 
resore t.3q to mj admiration. I had set iqi an imaginary 
idol in CQT bo»xn: bat ron hare conrinoed me of its 
brinienesM, and dashed it to pieces.' 

'' I endcaroiired," continued Pandora, " by ererj ima- 
ginable protestation to conTince mj late faithful lover of his 
mistake. Bat it was to no purpose ; all I could saj only 
tended to swell the tide of his fearful resentment." 

'* ' Be silent,' cried he : ' add no further to the cata- 
logue of your wanton and causeless ddusions. Do not 
make me hate too much what I once so blindly and ardently 
adored. I feel that I hare an enemy within me, that would 
fain oo-operate with your deceptions and hypocrisy. I 
find that man, treacherous to himself, is formed by nature 
to be the foci of tout artful sex. But I will subdue this 
propensity in me, though I die for it. I may be wretched; 
but I will not despise myself. Hare I not seen your fake- 
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hood? Have not all my senses been witnesses of jonr 
giillt ? . The miracle is that I could have been duped so 
long. I have heard this stripling lover of yours ineidiaust- 
ible in your praises^ and dwelling upon them with an ar- 
dour that nothing but passion could have inspired. I have 
seen^ as I have already told you, the intelligence of your 
eyes. I have seen those melting glances, I have heard 
those tender and familiar tones between you, that bespoke 
tfie most perfect confidence and the most entire mingling df 
heart. If I did not believe this, I should believe worse of 
yon. I should think your heart not merely capricious, but 
an absolute prostitute ; prepared to bestow upon hundreds 
dioee sweet, those nameless tendernesses of accent and 
countenance, which I fondly imagined were reserved for 
me alone. I should regard you as the worst and most per. 
nidous acquisition that could fall to the lot of a man. 
' Go, Pandora,* added he : 'my heart is chaste ; my 
sdil is firm. I can no longer be deceived by you ; I will 
not dispute your charms with the idle boy you have now 
ihought proper to favour/ And, saying thus, he burst 
from me in an agony of impatience. 

*' Alas ! '* continued the sweet and ingenuous Pandora, 
" my dear Henry, what shall I do ? How shall I remove 
^e unreasonable imaginations of this noble mind ? Bear 
me witness. Heaven ! nothing could be more innocent than 
^e correspondence I allowed myself to hold with you. My 
adorable Charles was continually calling you brother; I 
scarcely ever heard him speak of you by any other appella- 
tion. I regarded Charles as my husband ; I already viewed 
you in anticipation as the brother of my lord. Excluded 
as I was from frequent conversation with him whom I most 
loved, I endeavoured to supply the deficiency by an imre- 
served communication with you. The extreme resemblance 
of your persons increased my gratification. You were his 
picture, his speaking image. While I looked at you, I 
said, ' Such once was my Charles, before he was the great 
man, the gallant soldier, the accomplished cavalier, the 
adored object, that now engrosses my affections.' Beside, I 
knew that Charles loved you as much as he did any man on 
earth, and that knowlec^e made you dear to me. You 
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were emutantlT ager to dwdl upon and describe his excel. 
lenoei ; etmld I fail to be plesaed with your conyersation ? 
I own that die pleasure I took in it was unbounded, and 
the emotioos it awakened in mj affectionate heart delidoos. 
Bat all this, candidly explained, was only an additional 
proof of the tenderness and constancy of my earliest attach- 



*' And now, ever since the fatal day in which this con- 
vcmtion passed with my Giarles, he is absent from court, 
and I know not whither he is gone. He has disdained to 
Kek any further explanation, nor do I know how to appeal 
to his calmer feelings and more ddiberate mind. One 
thing howerer I hail determined on, and that was, Henry, 
stricdy to aroid your society. 

*< I trust, whereTcr my Charles is, he will hear of this. 
I owe this expiation to his agonised fedings, and to the 
appearances that in some degree justify his misconstruction. 
I will wait patiently, till the simplicity and singleness of 
mT conduct have cleared my faith. If I should otherwise 
haye found pleasure and relief in your society, I will make 
a merit with myself of sacrificing this to the apprehensive 
delicacy of my Charles's mind. In this single instance 
your importunity has prevailed with me to dispense with 
my rule : you were not to blame, and I thought upon more 
mature reflection that I owed you an explanation. But 
henceforth, if you have any kindness for me, or value for 
him who has acted and felt towards you like a brother, I 
must entreat you to co-operate with me in this^ and that, 
whedier iu public or private, we may bestow no notice on 
each other, and avoid all opportunities of communication. 
To persuade you to this, was indeed a principal inducement 
with me so far to deviate from the rule I had laid down tc 
mvself, as to admit this conversation.'' 

1 was extremely affected with the unhappiness of Pan- 
dora. I exerted myself to console her. I promised that 
nothing on my part should be wanting to remove ever} 
shadow of doubt diat hung upon her fiddity, and I ex* 
hortevl her to believe that every thing would infalliUy ter- 
minate in the way most honourable and gratifying to herself 
Pandora listened to me, and dried her tears. The con- 
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▼ersatioii was interesdng and soothing to us both; we 
r^arded it as the last unreserved and sympathetic com« 
munication we should ever have with each other ; it insen. 
sibly grew longer and longer^ and we knew not how to put 
an end to it. We were still in this state of irresolution 
when^ looking up^ I perceived Charles deDamville approach* 
ing from the further end of the walk that led to the alcove. 

I would have withdrawn. I was anxious to remove ihe 
unjust suspicion that hung upon his mind ; but the instant 
that presented to him so strong an apparent confirmation of 
them^ the instant that by so doing must have worked up hii 
soul into tumult^ did not appear a favourable one for ex- 
planation. To withdraw was impossible. Pandora had 
discerned her lover at the same moment with myself. She 
was seized with a faintness. She would have sunk to the 
ground ; but I caught her in my arms. I rested with one 
knee on the earth ; her head was reclined on my bosom. 
Charles approached with a quicker pace. 

'^ Rise/* said he. '^ This is beyond my hopes. I left Pret- 
borg with the purpose of not revisiting it for years ; but, 
as I proceeded further and further from a place which had 
lately been the centre of my affections, I began to doubt 
whether I had not acted with precipitation, and to believe 
that there was yet some uncertainty hanging on my fate. 
The seemingly earnest protestations of this delusive syren 
rung in my ears ; mechanically, without any formed reso- 
hition, I changed my course, and returned on my steps. 
My doubts are now at an end. I find you taking instant 
advantage of my absence to throw yourselves into each 
other's arms. The feelings I so lately uttered in your pre- 
sence, Pandora, would have kept you apart, if my feelings 
had been in the least sacred in your eyes, if all my sur- 
mises had not been too true." — He took by the hand the 
weeping Pandora, and led her to the seat which a little 
before she had quitted. 

" WTiy all this artifice ? Why all this deceit ? It is said 
that we are not masters of our own hearts, and that no 
hmnan passion is formed to endure for ever. Influenced 
by these maxims, I could have pardoned your inconstancy, 
too fair, too fickle Pandora ! but why strain every nerve. 
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to make me believe you still retained a passion yon hai 
discarded, to subject me to the lingering torture of deceit 
instead of communicating to me a truth, agonising indee 
to human frailty, but calculated to inspire fortitude am 
decision ? This I cannot excuse : this racks me with th 
bitterest of disappointments, disappointment in the virtue 
I had ascribed to you ; and convinces me, that you ai 
neither worthy of me, nor worthy of happiness. 

'' And you too, D' Aubigny, you have acted a part in thi 
unworthy plot. I rescued you from prison, from a dun 
geon from which, a few hours before, you had no hope ( 
coming forth alive. I took you under my protection, whe 
you had no friend ; I placed you next myself ; I conceive 
for you the affection of a brother ; I loved you, next i 
degree to the mistress of my soul. In return for all tbf 
I have done, and all that I felt for you, you have wit 
insidious heart and every base disguise seduced from me tl 
woman of my choice. Why not frankly and ingenuous! 
have demanded her at my hands? The heart is free 
your reciprocal passion, though I might have r^retted i 
I should have been unable to blame ; it is the cloak th: 
you have drawn over it, that proves the baseness of i 
origin. Do you think I had not the courage cheerful 
and without a murmur to resign to you this illustrious fa 
one ? I feel that I was worthy to be openly treated. Hs 
I seen in you a mutual and ingenuous passion^ I would m 
have been the bar to its just consummation. I would n 
have sought the person of a woman, whose heart, in spi 
perhaps of her better resolutions, was given to another, 
should loathe myself for ever, were I capable of such a pai 
It was the sympathetic sentiment towards me, beating : 
accord to the sentiment of my own bosom, that I once sa 
in Pandora, and not either her peerless beauties, or the e: 
cellences I imputed to her mind, that formed the maste 
charm which fascinated my soul. I feel that I had t] 
force, in the negation of my own happiness, to have drain 
comfort and compensation from the happiness of two ere; 
lures I so dearly loved, as D'Aubigny and Pandora. 

^^ But this alleviation in the midst of what you ha^ 
condemned me to suffer, you have ungenerously deni< 
me. — 
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. I Booght to interrupt my son. I could no longer bear to 
see him involved in so painful an error^ and not exert every 
nerve^ to rescue him from it. But his passions were 
wrought higher than mine: he would not sufier me to 



*' Be silent, D' Aubigny ! I cannot brook to be inter. 
mpted now. My heart is full ; and I must have leave to 
utter the sentiments that agitate and distend it." 

He advanced towards Pandora. He took hold of her 
hand. 

^' Rise, madam. I shall not long trouble you with the 
boisterous impetuousness of my passions. Do not resist me 
now!" 

She rose, and followed him ; her face still covered with 
her handkerchief, and drowned in tears. He led her to the 
front of the alcove : he motioned me to approach ; with 
his other hand he took hold of mine. He seemed to lift 
Pandora's hand to his lips, as if to kiss it ; with a sudden 
start he put it down again ; he held it below the level of 
his breast. 

During this scene. Pandora and myself were speechless. 
Most women, in the situation of Pandora, would, I suppose, 
have fipoken, and have been eager to vindicate themselves 
ftom so groundless an imputation. But what she did was 
peculiar to the delicacy and defencelessness of her personal 
diaracter. She was overwhelmed, and incapable of effort. 
For my own part, my feelings were uncommonly compli- 
cated. My apparent situation was a plain one, the situation 
of a youth mistaken by his friend for the seducer of the 
mistress of that friend ; and had my feelings been merdy 
relative to this situation, I could undoubtedly have spoken 
without embarrassment. But with this were involved the 
sentiments originating in my secret character, the senti- 
ments of a man anxious to benefit, and who had devoted 
himself to the interests of another ; of a father tremblingly 
alive to the happiness of his son, and eager to dive into his 
soul, that he might the more sensibly admire his virtues, 
and with a more enlightened skill secure his fortune. I was 
silent : Charles de DamviUe proceeded : — 
• " Thus," said he, " I join your hands ; thus I withdraw 
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to make me beliexe joa itiQ reuined a fnanoii joq hid 
diMankxi, to nibject me to the liogeiing torture of deceit, 
JUBtea/] of communicating to me a truth, agonisiiig indeed 
to human frailty, but olcnlated to insfiire fortitude and 
ilecision r Thi* I cannot excuie : this racka me with the 
bittenrftt of rli>uippointments, dis^pointment in the Tirtnes 
I had ascribed to you ; and conTinces me, that yon are 
neither wortiiy of me, nor worthy of happiness. 

" And you too, D'Aulngny, you have acted a part in this 
unworthy plot. I rescued you from prison, fiom a don- 
geon from which, a few hours before, you had no hope of 
coming forth alive. I took you under my protection, when 
you ha<l no friend ; I plaoefl you next myself ; I oonoeiTed 
for you the affection of a brother ; I loved yon, next in 
degree to the mistress of my souL In return for all that 
I have (lone, and all that I felt for you, you have with 
insidious heart and every base disguise seduc^ from me the 
woman of my choice. M'^hy not frankly and ingenuously 
have demanded her at my hands ? The heart ia free ; 
your reciprocal passion, though I might have r^;retted it, 
I should have been unable to blame ; it is the cloak that 
you have drawn over it, that proves the baseness of its 
origin. l>o you think I had not the courage cheerfully 
and without a murmur to resign to you this illustrious fair 
one ? 1 feel that I was worthy to be openly treated. Had 
1 seen in you a mutual and ingenuous passion^ I would not 
have tM.*en the bar to its just consummation. I would not 
have sought the i^erson of a woman, whose heart, in qnte 
perhaps of her better resolutions, was given to another. J 
should loatlie myself for ever, were I capable of such a part. 
It was the sympathetic sentiment towards me, beating in 
accord to the sentiment of my own bosom, that I onoe saw 
in Pandora, and not either her peerless beauties, or the ex- 
cellences I imputed to her mind, that formed the master- 
chann which fascinated my soul. I feel that I had the 
force, in the negation of my own happiness, to have drawn 
comfort and compensation from the happiness of two crea- 
tures I so dearly loved, as D'Aubigny and Pandora. 

'' But this alleviation in the midst of what you have 
condemned me to suffer, you have ungenerously denied 
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. I Bought to interrapt my son. I could no longer bear to 
see him involved in so painful an error^ and not exert every 
nerve^ to rescue him from it. But his passions were 
wrought higher than mine: he would not sufier me to 
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Be silent^ D'Auhigny ! I cannot brook to be inter. 
mpted now. My heart is full ; and I must have leave to 
utter the sentiments that agitate and distend it." 

He advanced towards Pandora. He took hold of her 
hand. 

" Blae, madam. I shall not long trouble you with the 
boisterous impetuousness of my passions. Do not resist me 
now!" 

' She rose^ and followed him ; her face still covered with 
her handkerchief, and drowned in tears. He led her to the 
front of the alcove : he motioned me to approach ; with 
Ms other hand he took hold of mine. He seemed to lift 
Pandora's hand to his lips, as if to kiss it ; with a sudden 
start he put it down again ; he held it below the level of 
his breast. 

During this scene, Pandora and myself were speechless. 
Most women, in the situation of Pandora, would, I suppose, 
have spoken, and have been eager to vindicate themselves 
frcnn so groundless an imputation. But what she did was 
peculiar to the delicacy and defencelessness of her personal 
diaracter. She was overwhelmed, and incapable of efibrt. 
For my own part, my feelings were uncommonly compli- 
cated. My apparent situation was a plain one, the situation 
of a youth mistaken by his friend for the seducer of the 
mistress of that friend ; and had my feelings been merdy 
relative to this situation, I could undoubtedly have spoken 
without embarrassment. But with this were involved the 
sentiments originating in my secret character, the senti- 
ments of a man anxious to benefit, and who had devoted 
himself to the interests of another ; of a father tremblingly 
alive to the happiness of his son, and eager to dive into his 
soul, that he might the more sensibly admire his virtues, 
and with a more enlightened skill secure his fortune. I was 
silent : Charles de Damville proceeded : — 

Thus," said he, " I join your hands ; thus I withdraw 
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all my claims upon Pandora ; thus I remove every impedi- 
ment to your wishes. This, Pandora, — this, D'AuUgny, 
1 was capable of, if you had treated me honourably, and 
avowed an honest passion. You do not know Charles de 
Dainviile. You have treated me, as none but the most 
groveling soul could deserve to be treated. Had you been 
ingenuous, 1 should have a consolation in what 1 am doing, 
that now 1 cannot have. I can no longer persuade myself 
that 1 am joining two worthy hearts to eadi other. I can 
no longer relieve the bitterness of my own disappointment, 
by the image of your future felicity. May I be mistaken ! 
May you be truly happy in each other ! You cannot be 
happy beyond the wishes formed in your favour, by him 
who will remember, to the latest hour of his existence, how 
much his heart was devoted to you both." 

Saying this, he burst away from us abruptly, and dis- 
appearecl. At first, as I listened to the heroic language of 
my son, I asked myself whether it were the expression of 
a warm heart or a cold one. It costs nothing to a cold 
heart to ape the language of heroism, and to pretend to 
make the greatest sacrifices, when its constitution has ren- 
dered all efTort unnecessary to the feat. But I looked in 
the face of Charles, and forgot my doubts. His voice he 
had indeed wound up to the tone of his speech ; it was a 
little tremulous, but in the main firm, serious, deliberate, 
and elevated. But his countenance was the picture of dis- 
tress. There sat entlironed, defying all banishment and 
disguise, the anguish of his soul. His eye was haggard ; 
his complexion was colourless and wan. He had been ab- 
sent several days from Presburg ; his appearance told me 
that he could scarcely either have eaten or slept during the 
period of his absence. He might talk of the generosity 
with which he could resign Pandora ; I read in his face 
what that resignation had cost, and would go on to cost 
him. Ingenuous, noble-hearted Charles ! I doubted whe- 
ther, but for a reverse of the events he apprehended, he 
would be able to survive it. 

He had no sooner left us, than I applied myself to com- 
fort Pandora. I swore to her that, in spite of every tem- 
porary cloud, I would yet witness the union of her and her 
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lored chevalier. I assured her that I woidd not rest^ till 
had forced DamviHe to hear me, and compelled him to 
edit the sincerity of my tale. 

How many things were there, that, in the scene which 
mL just passed, I might have urged in answer to Bamville^ 
It respecting which my situation imposed upon me tbe 
ost rigorous silence ! I might have said, ^^ You call your- 
If my protector, my henefactor, my patron ; the real re» 
tion hetween us is the reverse of the picture you have 
rawn. I want not your protection ; I am qualified, if I 
lease, to he a patron to all the world. I am meditating 
le most generous things in your hehalf : this perfidiout 
lend, as you deem him, has devoted all his thoughts, and 
DStponed all his gratifications, that he might prove himself 
ibitantially and in the most important particidars your 
riend." 

.More than this I might have said. I might have said, 
' I am your father. I have no inclinations, no passions con^ 
rtvening your gratification. I love you with more thaa 
father's love ; I transfer to you all the affection I enter^* 
uaed for your peerless, murdered mother ! All my study 
\ jour happiness. You are to me the whole world, and 
lore than the whole world. Extensive and singular as are 
17 prerogatives, I fold them up ; I forget them all ; and 
Itkik of you alone." 
I cannot give a stronger proof than is contained in what 
iMtve here stated, of the misery of my conditi<m. I W8» 
betted, as I have once hefore remarked, with the form of 
man, hut had nothing of the suhstance^ I was endowed 
nth the faculty of speech, hut was cut off from its propef 
nd genuine use. I was utta'ly alone in the world, sepaw 
ifod hy an insurmountahle harr£» from every heing of m j 
pedes. No man could understand me ; no man eoM 
fmpathise with me ; no man could form the remotest guesa 
i what was passing in my hrea8t4 I had the use of words i 
acmld address my fdlow-heings ; I could enter intd dii» 
igtte with them. I could disciHirse of every indifferent 
liag that the universe contained ; I could talk of every 
liag hot my own fedings. This, and not the dvngecm oi 
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Bedilem Gabor, it the true lolitade. Let no man, aftei 
me, pant ibr the acquisition of the philosopher's stone ! 

Charles de Damville had again left Presburg, the Ter} 
instant he quitted the alcove. When I inquired for him 
in the palace, I received this afflicting intelligence. I did 
not hesitate a moment in resolving that I would pursue 
his steps. It was of the utmost consequence that I shoulc 
overtake him ; all that was most interesting to me hun^ 
upon our interview. The preparations however of m] 
journey, though followed wiUi ardour, inevitablj reduoec 
me to the being some hours in the rear of my son. I wat 
continually in his track, but could not come up with him : 
to judge from events, you would have supposed that he had 
as strong a motive to fly, as I had to pursue. He led mc 
along the course of the Danube, to the source of that far. 
famed and munificent river. 

I reached the passage of the Rhine, and was on the poin 
of crossing into Alsace. But here I lost all notice of Charles 
no enquiry I could make was efiectual to procure me th< 
slightest intelligence. He had not crossed the river ; hi 
had proceeded neither to the right nor the left along it 
banks. I was disappointed, mortified, and distressed. Wha 
was I to do next ? Could I return to Pandora ? Wha 
tale must I relate to this adorable creature, whom I hai 
urged to depend upon my exertions ? Could I leave he 
however to the anguish and uncertainty that must follow 
upon her hearing no more either from her lover or myself i 

I think I never felt more truly depressed than in thi 
conjuncture. Most amply, most critically did the curse o 
the opus magnum attend upon my projects, and render a] 
my exertions abortive. It was the same, whether my plan 
were formed upon a larger or a smaller scale. When 
endeavoured to live in total obscurity in Madrid, when 
undertook to be the steward and the father of the people o 
Hungary, and now that, with a chastised ambition I sought 
what is permitted to all other human creatures, to provid 
for the honourable settlement of my only son, still, still m; 
evil genius pursued me, and blasted every concern in whid 
i presumed to interfere. I had intruded between two faith 
ful lovers : unfortunate they had been indeed, and consi 
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derable obstacles were interposed to dieir felicity; but 
obstacles are commonly found to yield to firmness and con- 
stancy ; and, without my fatal interference, Charles and 
Pandora would one day have been happy. If by adverse 
lirtes they had hitherto been kept asunder, still they un- 
derstood each other, and rejoiced in their mutual confidence 
and attadmient. This, the consolation of all their sorrows 
, and disappointments, it was mine to have destroyed. The 
l^be, for aught 1 knew, would speedily be interposed be- 
; tween them, and here I stood in the middle' point, Uke one 
of those invincible repulsive powers hid in the storehouse 
/ «£ nature, forbidding to them all future retrogression to each 
•dier. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



The picture which my distracted fancy thus set before the 
eye of my mind, was not altogether verified in the event. 
After a thousand fruitless inquiries and perquisitions^ I 
inmd, to my utter astonishment^ that Charles, arresting 
Ida career at the town of Fribourg, had returned upon his 
rteps, and sought a second time the inetropolis of Austrian 
Hungary. This was of the class of those events which we 
tnnetimes meet with in the work!, that baffle all calcula- 
tion, and atrike us like magic, or like madness, in their 
authors. 

> I had nothing to do, as I conceived, on this occaaion, 

litt to follow the example of my son, and like him to resume 

iibe route of Presburg. T yet hoped to witness, if not to 

co-operate in, the reconciliation of (Jharlcs and Pandonu 

My spirits in this rcsfiect were revived, and my prospects 

made brighter, by the thotigtitn that tliese virtuous and 

e| ueritorious lovers were at last likely U) lie once again in* 

f I "dosed within the cincture of titi? satne city. Ail/i to wbidi^ 

iny Venetian confederatt* had not yt*i made his appearance 

;it Presburg; and not only wan f undirr fnigagementa to 

ghre him the meeting iUvrt*, but it was also clear ttiat hk 

MM y 
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errand could not be brought to iti proper dote without mj 

asautAIlCe. 

I oDce more entered the dtj to which Pandora owed 
her birth* Charles de DamTille had preceded my anival 
several days. I should without delay have repaired to his 
apartments, but that I found at my own lodgings a letter 
from Benedetto Cabriera of Venice, informing me that he 
was now in Presburg, and to avoid all cause for suspidony 
had taken up his residence in a remote quarter of the 
town. From the enquiries I made, I became satisfied 
that my son had in some degree resumed his usual oeeupa« 
tiona, and that there was no appearance of his again imme- 
diately quitting the metropolis. I therefore felt my tran»* 
action with Cabriera more urgent than an immediate 
conference with Charles. Though I had sought that con- 
ference with earnest expedition, yet I dreaded it. It might 
require the maturest consideration and the nicest manage- 
ment, to render it efiectual for the purposes I sought I 
found from certain intelligence that Damville and Pandora 
had yet had no explanation with each other. I therefore 
regarded my exertions for that purpose as a final eflfort ; 
and I was willing that every thing should be in train, and 
the portion of Pandora fully adjusted, before I entoed 
upon that interesting scene. With Cabriera I had little 
difficulty. The documents and evidences of his tale we 
had concerted at Venice ; and I presently found that he 
told his story so plausibly, and supported it so oonaiatently, 
that it was admitted by every one without the — *»«»^<»«fe 
suspicion. 

No sooner had Cabriera opened his business to tiie ptr« 
ties to whom the cognisance of it most properly bckwigcdy 
than I once more presented myself to the beautiful and e»« 
gaging niece of Nadasti. The instant I entered her ^erU 
mcnt, I was shocked with the extreme change of her per« 
sonal appearance. All the airiness, alertoesa and vivacity, 
that had once so exquisitely adorned her, were gone. The 
roses in her cheek were faded, and had given pkoe to a de« 
licate, but sickly paleness. Her armv, though aLwsya wbab 
is called white, had before been rour^ and had been die* 
tinguished by the purest hue of healths They were nov. 
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cmftdatod, skiimy, and cdouriess. Her eyes were hoDow, 
fad her eyelids inflamed widi weeping. All these changes 
had taken place in ahont five wed» that had elapsed since 
I saw her last. I was so struck with the sight, that I in* 
Yohintarily started, and could scarcely command mysdf 
iBgngh to refrain frt>m tears. It was plain that she ear- 
ned an arrow in her hosom, which one hand only in the 
indyerse could extract with safety. As I approached, she 
irised her lovely head that had been depressed with grief. 
Old lifted her white arms with an expression of despair. 

*' Come nearer, my sweet Henry," said she, " I rejoice 
to see you ; though you have proved my worst enemy, the 
destroyer of my peace. But your intentions, my kind boy. 
By iKother, for such I will still call you, have always been 
fDod and innocent But, ah, Henry, you have deluded 
Be ; you urged me to banish despair ; and every day I see 
Boie reason to despair.'* 
I asked if she had not seen the chevalier since his return 
I to Presburg. 

! " It were better for me," replied Pandora, '* if I had 

r lot seen him. What has really happened, is worse than if 
I I had been denied to see him. I have met him every day 
I k the apartments of my aunt. To an indifferent eye it 
I poold have appeared as if he neither sought nor avoided 
t Be. He carries himself towards me with a cold and con- 
I Unined civility. But he neither demands an interview, 
r jMnr allows me the opportunity to utter a word to him in 
i I private. Oh, D'Aubigny, I see too well that I have lost 
Ittm for ever. When he fled my presence, when he resdved 
to seek some distant region, cruel as that conduct was, it 
convinced me that I was of some importance to him. But 
aow he passes by me in stem neglect; he has utterly driven 
tte from his heart. Indeed, my brodier, this last blow is 
too much ; I feel that I shall never recover it." 

'' And does the chevalier," cried I, " appear at his ease? 
Does he exhibit the wonted symptoms of his health and 
triumj^ant spirit?" 

' ^ Away ; too pleasing deluder ! " replied Pandora. 
.^ Cheat me not with false hopes ! flatter me not with un- 
leal expectations I DamviUe does not appear to be wdl or 

HH 3 
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happy. But yoa hare deeeiTed me too mudi ; the disap* 
pointments that you prepared for me are too excradating. 
I feel now at no time lo hig^ a degree of ^oomy tttis- I 
faction and composure^ as when I press despair firmly to ' 
my breast 

" But you^ Henry ^*' continued she, " are probably imm« 
formed of my last and severest misfortune. I had a great 
uncle in the list of the adventurers that achieyed the con- 
quest of Peru ; he has died, and unexpectedly bequeathed me 
a fortune, that sets the portionless Pandora upon a level with 
the wealthy heiresses of the great palatine himsdf. For a 
long time want of fortune was the only obstacle that stood 
between me and all my hopes of happiness. Now that 
poverty is no longer an evil to me, and wealth no longer 
desirable, I have obtained this unwelcome acquisition. 
You can have no conception how painful a sensation is 
produced by this mockery, the gift of ample possessions to 
the votary of despair." 

I endeavoured somewhat to encourage Pandora ; but she 
obstinately rejected my soothings. I was the less impor- 
tunate on this subject, as, since the return of my son, I 
persisted to persuade myself that I should soon have some- 
thing more substantial to offer her on his part, than mere 
guesses and conjectures. The day after this conversation, 
I boldly sought the presence of the chevalier. Till then, 
I had, since our return to Presburg, avoided to meet him. 
I now resolved to force from him a hearing; to assure 
him, with the most solemn asseverations, of my ovm inno- 
cence, and the constancy of his mistress ; to represent to 
him in how eminent a degree the newly acquired estate of 
Pandora was calculated to faciUtate their mutual wishes ; 
and finally, to offer him any pledge he should desire of the 
sincerity of my declarations, even to the banishing myself 
from the presence and ii^rcourse of him and the lovely 
Pandora for ever. 

"When I saw my son, his appearance and air advanced 
a forcible claim on my compassion. I will not now de- 
scribe them. Suffice it, that they completely proved, how 
true was the sympathy, even to the minutest particulars, 
between him and his mistress.- The difference was only in 
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land, and not in degree : hers a defenceless^ a delicate and 
truly feminine grief ; while his^ amidst all its aggravations^ 
had something in it of the champion and the hero. When 
he felt most severely^ he seemed to disdain himself for 
what he felt ; and^ diough his struggles were excruciating, 
he resolutely smoothed his manly fronts and the loftiness 
of his spirit produced on his cheek a generous and a settled 
Uush. 

I have just said that I had resolved to force from him a 
hearing. I was mistaken in my calcidations on this point. 
Dejected as his hahits had lately heen^ he no sooner saw 
me, than he advanced towards me with a fierce and im- 
perative demeanour^ that absolutely startled me. 

'^ How is it, man ! " cried he, '' that you are at this 
hour out of custody ? " 

" Custody ! " interdicted and astonished, repeated I. 

'* Yes, custody ! If such a wretch as thou art, be per- 
mitted to go at large, what human institution, what human 
possessions, shall ever be secure ? " 

'^ Good Grod," said I, " what am I to understand by 
your present rage ? " 1 know that you have considered me 
88 your personal enemy and the underminer of your hap- 
piness. But, when first you accused me of this crime, you 
treated me in a manner less violent and disdainful than 
that which you now employ." 

'^ I brook not to explain. Read that letter. I received 
it at Fribourg. That letter brought me back from the con- 
fines of France to the spot where now we meet." 

I took up the letter. Its contents were nearly as fol- 
low : — 

LETTER. 

'* My dear Friend, — You will permit me to call you 
80, since to me, and me only, you have recently thought 
proper to confide your projects, and your unfortunate pas- 
sion for the charming Pandora. What you related to me 
en the subject convinced me how much she was unworthy 
of your love, and how basely she has conducted herself 
towards you. Yet you will yourself feel some compassion 
for her, when you learn who it is upon whom she has be- 

H H 4 
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itowed this unmerited preference. Know then that this • li 
wretched D'Aubigny is no other than the notorious Cha. ' - 
tillon, the infamous impostor^ who^ by his machinatk»u 
about a year ago preserved the Turldah provinces of Hm^- 
gary from being conquered by the christian arms. The 
man is moreover a magician^ the pretended or real pos- 
■essor of the philosopher's stone. He is therefore doubly 
worthy of death, first as a traitor, the abettor and com- 
forter of the common enemy of the christian faith, and, 
aecondly, as a dealer in the black art, and a man notorionaly 
■old and delivered over to the devil. 

" I have received this information from the most unques- 
tionable authority. A soldier in my old oorpa^ who has 
lately escaped from a Turkish prison, no sooner saw him 
than he identified his person. I happened to be near the 
fellow at the moment, when, by an unexpected exdamation, 
he betrayed his discovery. It immediately struck me that 
the circumstance might be of importance to your interests ; 
and, therefore, taking tlie soldier aside, I charged him not 
to mention to any one what he had observed. To render 
his secrecy the more secure, I have since removed him to 
a garrison at some distance from Presburg; and I have 
myself mentioned the circumstance to no living creature, 
that I might first receive your instructions on the sulgect, 
and act in all respects concerning it as you shall judge 
proper. The blackness of the character of the man sets all 
exaggeration at defiance. . This very individual, whom you 
liberattvl from the bowels of the earth, who by the moat 
treacherous arts won your confidence, and upoi^ whom you 
lavishly heaped every imaginable distinction, was all the 
while conscious to himself, that he was the character that 
of all that live you hated most ; in one word, the renegado 
Chatillon. He acted consistently with his preceding con- 
duct and his recent disingenuousness, when he seduced 
from you the affections of the woman of your choice. 

" I am concerned to add, that, on the very day that I 
made this discovery, this Chatillon D'Aubigny disappeared 
from Presburg, nor can I by any effort learn whither he is 
gone. It is impossible he should have been informed by any 
human means of the detection that had happened. But indeed 
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ti 18 Tain to attempt to form any reasonaUe conjecture^ re- 
opecting a character so mysterious and inexplicable. 

** Your devoted friend^ 

** Andrew^ count of Bathori." 



<c 



Well^ sir^" seeing I had finished the perusal^ ^^ and 
vAm have you now to allege ? When I saw you simply as 
the favoured lover of Pandora^ however treacherous and dis- 
bonourable I might deem your conduct towards me^ I quitted 
the fi;dd. I did not trust myself to be a judge in my own 
cause. I did not confide in my estimate of your un- 
worthiness^ when I was myself wholly concerned. I had 
fome time before recefved an invitation from the duke 
4'Aumale^ who was collecting a number of generous and 
iiigh-spirited nobles to accompany Mary queen of Scots 
to the barbarous fields of her native realm. I at first de- 
dined, I now accepted^ the invitation ; I set out for Paris 
to join him. I found that letter waiting my arrival at Fri- 
bouzg, and I returned. Deeply as Pandora has sunk in 
my esteem, I determined I would never allow her to be 
thrown away upon the infamous Chatillon. 

'^ You haunt my steps. I heard of you again and again 
•on my route as I returned from Fribourg. I arrive at 
.Presburg, and presently after you again make your appear- 
ance. What further villanies have you to act ? What new 
treacheries have you devised against me ? This morning I 
consented to the representations of count Bathori, and agreed 
that you should be delivered up to justice. Why then are 
you not in custody ? 

^^ When I consider the mystery and inscrutableness of 
your character, I am lost in conjecture. You are said to be 
a magician, a dealer in the unhallowed secrets of alchymy 
and the elixir vita. In cases like this, aU the ordinary 
rules of human sagacity and prudence are superseded, the 
wisest man is a fool, and the noblest spirit feels the very 
ground he stood on struck from under his feet. How can 
I know that the seduction of Pandora's affections is not 
owing to magical incantations, who in that case is rather 
an object for compassion than for censure ? How can I tell 
that the fraternal resemblance borne by your features to 
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my own, and the Hidden and ardent partiality that rose in 
my breast when ftnt I law yon, have not been prodncedby 
the moat detested arts ? Magic dissolyes the whole prind- 
pk and arrangement of human action, snbYerts all generoos 
enthusiasm and dignity, and renders life itadf kMUfasome 
and intolerable. 

" This is to me the most painful of all snlgects. I bad a 
&ther whom I affectionatdy lored : he became the dupe of 
these infernal secrets. I had a mother, the paragon of the 
creation : that father murdered her. All the angiddi I 
erer felt, has deriTed its source from alchymy and magic 
Mliile the infamous Chatillon thus stands before me, I fed 
all the long-forgotten wounds of my heart new opened, and 
the blood bursting afresh from every vein. I have rested, 
and been at peace ; and now the red and yenomed plague, 
that tarnished the years of my opening youth, returns to 
blast me. Bq^on#, infamous^ thrice-damned villain ! and 
let me never see thee more ! 

'' Wretch that you are ! " continued Charles ; for he saw 
me motioning to withdraw, — I felt that all further exposta- 
lation and discussion on my part was usdess, — '^ wretdi 
that you are ! what is it that you are about to do ? Think 
no to escape my vengeance ! In the midst of all the ta- 
multuous passions you waken in my breast, I still feel in 
myself the soldier and the man of honour. I am not a thief- 
taker or a bailiff. You are within my power, and that is 
your present protection. I will not now deliver you up to 
the justice of the state, but will hurl against you my per- 
sonal defiance. I am willing to meet you man to man : I 
thirst to encounter you as my worst and most mortal foe, 
who has perpetrated against me the basest injuries, and ex- 
cited in my bosom the most hateful sensations. Though 
you were fenced with all the legions of hell, I fear you not ; 
and seeing that, after all that is past, you have once again 
intruded into my presence, I here bind myself by all that is 
sacred to pursue you to the death." 

"What could I answer to such an attack ? I saw at onoe 
that the case^ as to all future harmony between me and my 
son was desperate and irremediable. What hope could I 
entertain furiher ? What had hitherto been the result of 
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our ill-fated intercourse ? Every offence and pr^udice that 
can gall the human mind had heen brought forward in it in 
turn. I had wounded Damville in the most sensible point 
of private life^ and had blasted his hopes there where he 
stored them all. I had offended his most rooted poUticai 
prepossessions^ by aiding the Turk, and feeding a nation 
that perished with hunger. I was an equivocal character, 
assuming different names, and wandering over the world 
with different pretences. Last of all, I had revived in his 
mind the images of his father and his mother, — all that had 
once been most dear, and now was most painful, to his recol- 
lection ; and had tortured his fancy with nameless horrors. 
These sentiments could never be removed. All the explan- 
ations in the world could never reconcile me to his mind ; 
and I felt that I had that within, which, in what was to 
come, as it had in what was past, must for ever annihilate 
all confidence between us. At once therefore I accepted his 
challenge, arranged with him the terms of a hostile encoun- 
ter on the following morning, and immediately after bid 
adieu to Presburg, and to the sight of every soul contained 
within its walls, for ever. 

This is, I powerfully feel, the last adventure that I shall 
ever have the courage to-commit to writing. A few minutes 
more, and I will lay down my pen, and resolve in the most 
solemn and sacred manner never to compose another line. 
Indeed, all other adventures must necessarily be frigid and 
uninteresting, compared with that which I have now de- 
scribed. Great God, what a fate was mine ! Anxious as 
I had been to prove myself in the most momentous respects 
the benefactor of my son, dismissing all other thoughts and 
cares from my mind, journeying with this sole object in 
view, from Presburg to Venice, and from Venice to 
Presburg, from Hungary to the banks of the Rhine, and 
from the banks of the Rhine back again to Hungary, — 
the whole scene was now terminated by a declaration on his 
part, that nothing could appease the animosity he cherished 
against me, short of rioting in the blood of his father's 
heart. 1 was reduced to the necessity either of lifting my 
sword against my son, of running myself upon the point of 
his weapon, or of forfeiting the engagement between ua^i 
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and ndfering him to Imnd ne is a coward in ihehnd 
CSuiftendoiii. I mentioo not thit^ became die Tariety of 
otlfecta of dioioe produced in me the digliest hesitatiaD. 
Weary aa I waa of lif e^ I could dieerfoUj have oonsentei 
to die, b«t not to ttain the aword of Charka de Damvifie 
with my Tital blood. I prerented him from being die a>> 
aamin of hia father'a life ; I coold not prerent him from 
being the aiaaaain of hia father's diaracter. He waa aai- 
dnooa and indefatigable in ipreading against me the blackest 
inrectiTea, which he regarded aa the moat unerring troths. 
All Hungary has reaoonded for thirty years with the atro- 
citiea of die dear de ChatiUon ; what is here recorded cod- 
taina die whole and unTaniished tmdi cm the suftQect 
This narrative howerer shall never see the Hght, till die 
melancholy hour when Charles de Damville shall be no 
more. 

Yet in the midst of the anguish^ the disappointment of 
every cherished hope, which rends my soul, I have one 
oonsi^tion, and that an invaluable one, in the virtues, die 
glory, and die happiness of my son. I said I would fbrge^ 
every gratification and sentiment of my own in him ; I am 
now more than ever instigated to do ao. When I quitted 
Presburg, I left Cabriera behind me in tiiat dty, and I 
took care to obtain a parting interview with him. He 
afterwards gave me the meeting, as we then concerted, at 
Trieste in the duchy of Camiola. It happened, as I had 
flattered myself die event would prove, that, the visible 
source of umbrage being removed, Charles and Pandora in 
no long time came to a mutual understanding, and were 
finally made happy in each other. I had been the fbrto- 
nate means of supplying to this excelloit and incomparable 
creature die only defect under which she laboured, a want 
of fortune ; her uncle, having no longer a pretence to 
oppose their mutoal passion, united their hands ; and, at 
the time of which I am speaking, they were r^arded aa 
the most graceM and accomplished couple in die whole 
Hungarian dominions. The chevalier de Damville ia cod*. 
aidered in that country as the great bulwark of die Christian 
frontier, and the most generous and illustrious pupil in 
the school of the Bayards and die Soanderbegs. Cabriexa, 
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worn out with years and fatigues^ but still grasjHng and 
avaricious to his latest hour^ expired in my arms in the 
city of Trieste ; and by his death yielded me this content-* 
ment^ that henceforth the only obvious means for detecting 
my beneficent fraud in securing the dower of Pandora was 
for ever removed. 

That the reader may enter the more fully into my sbn* 
timent of congratulation upon the happiness of my son, 
and rise from the perusal of my narrative with a more 
soothing and pleasurable sensation^ I wiU here shortly reca« 
pitulate the good qualities that had been unfolded in this 
truly extraordinary young man from his earliest infancy. 
He was a chUd^ only nine years of age^ at the period of the 
truly affecting and exemplary behaviour the reader may re-i 
member him to have displayed^ while I was at Paris squan* 
dering the property of my family at the gaming-table. In 
the aHenation of mind produced in me by that dreadful 
catastrophe^ he was my constant attendant^ my carefiil 
nurse^ and my affectionate friend. When^ twelve months 
after^ we were driven by our calamities out of Switzerland, 
and I lay extended to all human appearance on the bed of 
deaths Charles was the comforter of his mother, the friend 
of his sisters^ and even, young as he was, contributed to the 
maintenance of my starving family by the labour of his in<« 
fant hands. At Dresden, as yet no more than seventeen 
years of age, he was assailed by one of the severest trials 
with which the mind of man can in any case be beset. But 
he hesitated not a moment. Obliged to choose between 
poverty and innocence, with the sacrifice of aU his habi- 
tudes, and the loss of every friend^ on the one side, and 
wealth, new to his enjoyment, with ignominy or an equi« 
vocal character, on the other, his determination was instant 
and unalterable. Cast, at so immature an age, alone and 
portionless, upon the world, he almost immediately, by his 
gallantry, his winning qualities, and his virtues, gained to 
himself a friend in one of the greatest captains of the age. 
Unaided by the brilliancy of family or fortune, he acquired 
the character of the bravest soldier in Hungary, where all 
were brave. This last trial, to which I had been the un<« 
designing means of sulijecting him, was none of the least 
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aiduom. Love often entails imbecility on the noblest of 
■lanldnd : but Charles sonnoanted tiie most perilous at- 
tacks of this all-conquering passion. When he thought 
Pandora unworthy^ he tore himself from her^ and would 
not admit a struggle. AVIien he bdieved she loved another^ 
he disdained to claim a heart that seemed alienated from 
him^ and himsdf joined the hands of his mistress and his 
riTsL He mig^t have died ; he could not disgrace himself. 
I was the hero's father ! — but no ! I am not blinded by 
paternal partiality ; — but no ! he was indeed what I thought 
him, as near the clii^az of dignity and virtue as the frailty 
of our nature will admit His virtue was at length crowned 
with the most enviable reward the earth has to boast^ — 
the faithful attachment of a noble-minded and accompli^ed 
woman. I am happy to close my eventful and somewhat 
melancholy story with so pleasing a termination. What- 
ever may have been the result of my personal experience of 
human life, I can never recollect the fate of Charles and 
Pandora without confessing with exultation, that this busy 
and anxious world of ours yet contains something in its 
stores that is worth living for. 



THE END. 
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